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W. E. B. DU BOIS AND 
THE GERMAN ALLTAG, 1892-1894 


Kenneth Barkin 





Courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, DC. 


The best source for a study of W. E. B. Du Bois’s two years in Germany is 
Du Bois himself. During his return to the United States from Germany he wrote, 
“As a student in Germany I built great castles in Spain and lived therein. I dreamed 
and loved, and wandered and sang. Then after two long years I dropped suddenly 
into Nigger-hating America.”! Twenty-three years later in 1917, he pondered 
whether he should support Germany or the United States in World War I. He 
wrote, “I was seeing the Germany, which taught me the brotherhood of white and 
black pitted against America, which for me was the essence of Jim Crow.”? Du 
Bois ultimately decided to support the United States, but not enthusiastically. In 
1960, sixty-six years after leaving Germany, he explained to William Ingersoll of 
the Columbia University Oral History Project, who was conducting an interview 
with Du Bois at age 92 for their archives, “Germany was an extraordinary experi- 
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ence.... I began to believe white people were human.”> Du Bois went on to say 
that he meant only European whites. He changed his mind frequently during his 
ninety-five years (who wouldn’t?). But regarding Imperial Germany there was not 
a hint of change. In his most famous book The Souls of Black Folk (1903), he 
maintained that white racism was pervasive in his life with the exceptions of his 
childhood in Great Barrington, Massachusetts, and his experiences in Europe.* 
Since the only European nation he lived in for a significant amount of time was 
Imperial Germany, we have to assume that this was the nation to which he was 
referring. What strikes me as a historian is not only his praise for Germany but his 
contempt for the United States during the 1890s. 

My intention is not to concentrate on his contact with Berlin professors, or the 
ideas he absorbed from their lectures and seminars over the three semesters he 
spent at the Humbolt University of Berlin. He never complained about Gustav 
Schmoller or Adolf Wagner, his major professors. Indeed, he praised them for 
accepting him into their over-filled seminars. Both mentors sent quite positive ref- 
erences to the officers of the Slater Fund about extending his stay for a second 
year, which they did; and for a third year, which was denied. Since Du Bois sought 
to prolong his stay in Germany, one is led to believe that he was happier in Berlin 
than he had ever been at Harvard. 

For the purposes of this essay, A//tag can be translated as the everyday expe- 
riences, the ordinary, or perhaps the routine or normal that binds the individual 
with others who share a common culture and space. In order to answer my ques- 
tion about the Al/tag in Du Bois’s experience, one has to deal with two other ques- 
tions. First, we have to examine his time at Harvard University where he spent 
four full years immediately preceding his Berlin years. Was he leaving Harvard 
with affectionate memories or with bitterness? The second question we have to 
address is: What did Du Bois know of Imperial Germany before he arrived there 
in the summer of 1892? 

There is no question that he found Harvard stiff, even icy cold. Indeed, he 
never returned to Harvard after his years in Berlin.» Only one professor, William 
James, showed any genuine interest in one of Harvard’s first black students. James 
regularly invited Du Bois for Sunday lunches and even sought to arrange a meet- 
ing of Du Bois with his brother, the novelist Henry James. His major professor, 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Du Bois told Ingersoll, “was very accurate in memory, 
names, and things, but he was not human. He was methodical. He was as dry as 
dust.” Compared to Fisk where he had spent three happy years and praised many 
of his teachers, the professors and students at Harvard made Du Bois feel he was 
an “invisible man.” 

This was also the case regarding the Harvard students. In his two major auto- 
biographies and the oral history, Du Bois does not mention the name of any under- 
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graduate or doctoral student with whom he had friendly relations. Bitterness best 
describes his mood at Harvard. He was turned down for the Harvard Glee Club, 
although he was convinced that his voice was superior to that of all but a few of 
the students who were accepted.’ The clearest indication of Du Bois’s disdain was 
his decision to move to Central Square, a mile away from the campus, so that he 
would have little contact with either students or faculty. The focus of his last years 
at Harvard was the African American community of Boston and Cambridge. 
However, his Harvard professors did come to his aid with references when he 
applied for a fellowship to study in Germany.® 

The second question—What did Du Bois know about Germany before cross- 
ing the Atlantic?—has a surprising answer. He knew a great deal, and most of it 
was quite positive. At Fisk University, he studied German for three years and 
developed a close relationship with the German language professor Henry S. 
Bennett. He was a frequent visitor at the professor’s home and often borrowed 
books from his private library. In the spring of 1888, at 20 years of age, Du Bois 
wrote two brief essays that centered on Germany and German immigrants to the 
United States. “Das Neue Vaterland” (The New Fatherland), written in German, 
was an appeal to German immigrants who were flooding into the United States in 
the 1880s.9 He urged them to reject the racism of white southerners. African 
Americans, he pointed out, subscribed to the same Protestant religion as Germans 
from the eastern provinces of Prussia.!° 

Three months later, in June of 1888, Du Bois delivered the valedictory speech 
at Fisk University. The title of his speech was “Bismarck,” and he showed genuine 
admiration for the achievements of the “Iron Chancellor.” Otto von Bismarck had 
created a powerful nation in the center of Europe that no single nation alone could 
challenge. In an addendum Du Bois cautioned those who would emulate Bismarck 
because the political system of the German Empire was so complicated that only 
Bismarck could manage it. Without him, Du Bois thought the Kaiser’s empire 
might collapse; a very precocious idea for a young black student of twenty who 
had never been to Europe. He went on to criticize Fredrich Hegel and a second 
philosopher, most likely Schopenhauer, both of whom had argued that Africans 
did not experience “emotions.” Clearly, Du Bois was not uncritical of all things 
German, and certainly was not a fan of Hegel.!! 

Du Bois’s desire to study in Germany was not unlike that of many contempo- 
rary educated Americans who sought an academic career.!* German scholarship 
and training was a must for those pursuing a career in philosophy, history, or the 
social sciences. He applied to the John F. Slater Fund for the Education of 
Freedmen. His application for a fellowship was quickly turned down as unquali- 
fied. Thus, the fund had never granted a black student a fellowship, although 
according to its charter, that was the only purpose for its existence. Du Bois wrote 
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a searing reply that implied that no African American could ever rely on any help 
from a white man.!3 Former U.S. President Rutherford Hayes, president of the 
Slater Fund, reconsidered his decision and awarded the fellowship for one year, 
part of which was to be paid back with interest. Du Bois would now get a glimpse 
of the United States from another continent with a different past. 

The question for the historian is: What happened in those two years to com- 
pel Du Bois to praise Germany from the time of his return to the United States in 
1894 until his interview with Ingersoll at Columbia in 1960? Even Du Bois’s sec- 
ond novel, Dark Princess: A Romance, published in 1928, begins with a scene in 
Berlin in which the main character thinks to himself that, in contrast to the United 
States, he can go into any restaurant in the city and be served by a waiter.!4 I pro- 
pose that it was primarily Du Bois’s contact with Germans and other Europeans in 
everyday life, rather than his studies with German professors or his contact with 
students, that made a lasting impression on him. When Du Bois sought to compare 
Harvard professors with those in Berlin, he made the point that teaching was of 
much greater importance in American universities than in Berlin. German profes- 
sors lectured in large classrooms, and they did not learn the names of the students. 
Only in the seminar room did the instructors get to know their students, and the 
students came into closer contact with their professors.!> 

Du Bois listed six or seven professors whose lectures he had attended, but 
only two professors conducted seminars in which he had enrolled. They did have 
a significant influence on his approach to economics and political economy. What 
I would like to stress, however, is that his experiences with Germans outside of the 
classroom were equally important, and in my view, more critical for the evolution 
of his thoughts about racism in the United States. It was the everyday experiences 
of living for twenty months in Berlin and his trips to many parts of Germany that 
gave him a foundation for rejecting the universality of racist practices found in 
everyday American life. It was in Germany that he realized that white Americans 
were out of tune, perhaps unique in the Western world, for the type of legal seg- 
regation that existed in so many spheres of life. They had created what one might 
call a unique American Alltag in the Western world, which included racialized 
practices of mob violence and lynching. This was an aspect of American “excep- 
tionalism” that his professors at Harvard had ignored.!¢ 

Postcolonial theorists today term the United States a “settler colony” (usually 
the most violent) and similar in many respects, but not all, to South Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand where race played an overwhelming role in day-to- 
day life.!7 The United States was somewhat different. It had imported in chains 
what might be called a substitute “indigenous population” in the Africans, since 
the vast majority of Native Americans were wiped out by disease and military con- 
quest, and those who survived failed to adapt as an enslaved and exploited labor 
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force for large-scale agricultural production. Justus Moeser, both a serious thinker 
and government official in the state of Osnabrueck, Germany, in the 18th century, 
was a major defender of the Alltag and a vociferous opponent of change based on 
“reason” or rationality. Moeser explained his view, clearly and distinctly: “When 
I come across some old custom, old habit which simply will not fit into the mod- 
ern ways of reasoning, I keep turning around in my mind the idea that, after all, 
our forefathers were not fools, until I find some sensible reason for it.”!8 In theo- 
ry this allowed for some change, but in practice it led to continuity uber alles. 

In his famous article on cockfighting in Bali, the anthropologist Clifford 
Geertz pointed to the shared assumptions accepted by all who wagered on cock- 
fights—losers as well as winners. Departure from the rules led to expulsion from 
the community.!° Du Bois learned on his first day in Europe that the difference in 
everyday life in Germany compared to that in the United States was like night and 
day for a black man. Much that Du Bois experienced in Europe struck him as nor- 
mal such as Sunday church attendance, women minding the infants and young 
children, and men going to bars on payday to drink with their friends. But he also 
found much in Germany that was radically unfamiliar, requiring him to make 
comparisons, and reflect on American racial practices, which he loathed, but had 
reluctantly accepted as “normal” interracial relations in the Western world. To 
have challenged these, particularly in the U.S. South, could mean immediate death 
for a black man, woman, or child. Thus, what I am seeking to examine are the 
ordinary experiences of daily life that did not get one in trouble in Germany, but 
could be fatal in the world that Du Bois lived in during most of his adult years in 
the United States. The differences between university life in Cambridge or 
Nashville and Berlin paled in comparison with the differences in life on the streets, 
outside of academia. Those experiences had the greatest impact on Du Bois and 
led him to see Germany as a more humane and progressive society than the United 
States. 

The first experience that left Du Bois in a daze occurred a day after his arrival 
in Europe on a small ship taking passengers down the Rhine from Rotterdam to 
Cologne.29 He noticed a well-dressed woman with three daughters, between 
twelve and seventeen years of age, step on to the boat. There were many other pas- 
sengers as well. The family moved toward him and he fled in another direction. 
Since it was a modest-sized riverboat, there was only so far he could go. Finally, 
he was cornered and the mother, a Dutch woman, introduced herself in German or 
English. After a while, Du Bois felt very relaxed, very comfortable conversing 
with her and the daughters and replying to their questions.2! The mother then 
posed a question. They were approaching Duesseldorf where the boat would spend 
two hours. She and her older daughters wanted to walk around the city center, but 
the 12-year-old girl could not be talked into leaving the ship. The mother pointed 
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out that she could not leave her alone. She asked Du Bois if he intended to stay on 
the ship, and if so, would he make sure that the 12-year-old did not get into trou- 
ble. Du Bois was shocked. He begged out of the task, but the Dutch woman 
refused to accept his negative response and he wound up being responsible for the 
young girl. 

This was a startling introduction to Europe. It raised questions about his fun- 
damental assumptions regarding race relations in the Western world. In his auto- 
biography he listed this day in 1892 as critical for rethinking the issue of race. 
What had transpired was certainly not possible in the American Alltag. It would 
have led other passengers, or the captain of the ship, to intervene and convince the 
woman to stay on the ship, or force her daughter to join the family. In the U.S. 
South, it might have led to violence against the African American man or the white 
woman. This was the incident that Du Bois told Ingersoll could not happen in the 
United States in the 1960s. I believe he was correct in this judgment. It is possi- 
ble that the woman noticed how well dressed Du Bois was, and that may have con- 
vinced her that he was a respectable and educated young man. He may have told 
her he was going to study at the University of Berlin. Nevertheless, | am doubtful 
that in 1892 any of those reasons would have led an American mother to leave her 
daughter with a young black man under similar circumstances. 

Because Du Bois’s spoken German needed improvement before the semester 
began, it was arranged, by his pastor in Great Barrington Evarts Scudder that he 
would live for six weeks or more in Eisenach with the Rev. Herr Rector Marbach 
and his family. They rented extra bedrooms in the summer to supplement the fam- 
ily’s income. The German pastor’s daughter, Dora, was four years younger than 
Du Bois and they got along exceedingly well, so much so that a visiting professor 
and his wife from Colorado felt it their duty to warn the Marbachs that their 
daughter was spending a good deal of her time with “a Negro.” Du Bois overheard 
the conversation and fumed about white Americans who sought to spread their 
poisonous racism all over the globe. Apparently, Marbach and his wife ignored the 
Americans and did not in any way change their behavior toward Du Bois.22 

Somewhat similar was Du Bois’s experience at the opera in Vienna where an 
American woman glowered at him in the intermission.23 When his stay in 
Eisenach came to an end, Dora Marbach proposed that they think about marriage. 
He asked when and she, according to Du Bois, said “gleich” (right now). He 
explained that it was impossible for the two of them to live in the United States. 
Decades later he confided to a friend that he had been deeply in love with Dora. 
The Marbachs had had an impact on his life and years later he would say that there 
was not one ounce of racism in that family.24 When Du Bois arrived in Berlin, the 
housing office directed him to a street that Americans favored. He inquired about 
a street that had no Americans and rented a room on Oranienstrasse, free of his 
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countrymen. He decided the style of American shoes was quite different from their 
German equivalent, and henceforth he avoided all students wearing what he came 
to think of as contaminated shoes. 

Another example of the German Alltag, or at least the racial acceptance that 
Germans exhibited in everyday life, occurred on his birthday in 1893. 
Unbeknownst to him the elderly woman who managed his boarding house in 
Berlin, and brought him tea each evening, managed to find out his birth date. She 
arranged for all the students boarding in the building to be present at a modest 
birthday party on that day.2> A cake or torte was presented to him and those attend- 
ing sang “Happy Birthday” and received a piece of cake. Du Bois was deeply 
moved by this completely unforeseen event orchestrated by an elderly woman 
whom he had known only five months. He also received several birthday cards 
from Dora and three other friends he had made in Germany. After these three 
experiences Du Bois began to judge people more by their nationality and behav- 
ior than by their color.2° These happy incidents did not happen at the University 
of Berlin, but in the Marbach house in Eisenach and a German boarding house on 
Oranienstrasse in Berlin. 

Another part of the Al/tag in Berlin was the frequent military parades that 
were sometimes led by Kaiser William II. Du Bois was occasionally in the crowd 
on these Sundays and one day the parade of marching soldiers stunned him. That 
evening he wrote in his notebook, “What did I see but one of my own, a full blood- 
ed and comely Negro marching with precision.”2’ The first time I read this sen- 
tence I wondered if Du Bois was drunk when he wrote it. I could not conceive of 
a black “Unteroffizier” in the Prussian army any more than Du Bois could con- 
ceive of a woman leaving her 12-year-old daughter with him for two hours. It 
turns out that Du Bois was quite sober. Most likely the soldier was Gustav Sabac 
el Cher, who served as a corporal in the Prussian army from 1885 to 1909. He was 
a talented musician, born in Berlin, and late in life had a career as the conductor 
of a radio orchestra. An 1890 painting by the well-known painter Emil Doerstling 
of Sabac el Cher and his adoring girlfriend Gertrud, entitled “Happy in Love in 
Prussia,” is now in the collection of the German National Museum in Berlin. The 
couple married eleven years later, and had two sons who, like their father, served 
in the military.28 

One might conclude that this was a unique case, an unimportant artifact, or 
that all of this was surprisingly possible in the German Al/tag in the 1890s. Du 
Bois may have been aware that the first black admitted to the U.S. military acad- 
emy at West Point, John Chestnut Whittaker, was attacked viciously by his fellow 
cadets in 1880, survived, but was expelled from the college.29 However, one black 
soldier in the Prussian army does not in any way excuse military attacks on the 
Ewe peoples in Togo, West Africa, in the 1890s, or the slaughter of Herero and 
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Nama peoples in German Southwest Africa in the first decade of the 20th centu- 
ry.2° The Germans were quite cruel toward the African peoples in their colonial 
territories. Although the Germans claimed large amounts of territory in Africa and 
sought to use the native peoples as exploited workers producing cotton and other 
staples for the European market, following World War I they were stripped of 
these colonial possessions.3! Here, I should add that Du Bois had no contact with 
the German elite or “official Germany”; his positive experiences were with the 
common people. Indeed, for the most part they were with women and men of all 
ages. 

But there was one incident that was serious and indisputably racial. One 
Saturday morning Du Bois visited the city of Luebeck, apparently with a young 
woman whom he had met at a socialist party meeting. Historian Manning 
Marable, who has done more to study Du Bois’s private life than any other schol- 
ar, believes that Du Bois was having a serious love affair with a woman named 
“Amelia,” with whom he either lived or spent a good deal of time in a rented room. 
On that Saturday morning they strolled to the market in the city center. As they 
approached the stands laden with vegetables, several young men or teenagers 
spotted them and began to shout loudly, and then advance toward them still shout- 
ing. Du Bois and his companion were shocked, and ran back to their hotel. They 
closed the door behind them and the incident came to an end without physical 
harm. There is no question that Du Bois was shaken by the incident. Clearly it was 
racially motivated, and, most likely it was a result of his being with a German 
woman.32 This immediate and visceral reaction of the youths was not part of the 
German Al/tag that he had experienced during the previous year. In the United 
States he could have possibly been lynched. He was presumably dressed in his for- 
mal suit with cane and gloves. This did not prevent the youths’ aggressiveness. 
Most likely race simply trumped dress in his case. All of his experiences of the 
previous year caused Du Bois to find the incident bewildering. 

It should have been a warning to him that such prejudice could also be part of 
the German Al/tag. Now that he was thoroughly comfortable in Germany, he had 
experienced an event that he had anticipated a year earlier, but that had not tran- 
spired. Some Germans had now indicated that his behavior was unacceptable and, 
perhaps he himself viewed it as unacceptable. Toward the end of his years in 
Berlin, Du Bois undertook alone a Harzreise, a winter journey to the Harz 
Mountains in Germany, which demonstrated that he still had faith in the tolerance 
of Germans (as long as he was not with a German woman). Since he did not dwell 
on this racial incident, it is my impression that he decided to ignore this experi- 
ence, to judge it as unique, and he would not allow a bunch of thugs to spoil all of 
his positive interracial experiences during the previous year. 

Thus, while we know that Du Bois did not travel alone during his first year in 
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Berlin, he gradually grew more confident that there were not hordes of racists in 
the forests waiting for a well-dressed African American. One wishes there was 
more information about that weekend in Luebeck. We know that interracial mar- 
riage was possible since Gustav Sabac el Cher married Gertrud in 1901 and the 
couple had two children. Such marriages were banned in more than thirty 
American states; and in at least twelve states, interracial couples were banned 
from living there, even when they were married elsewhere. These laws were not 
ruled unconstitutional by the U.S. Supreme Court until 1967.33 

We have here four experiences (mostly with ordinary Germans) that must 
have led to serious reflection by Du Bois. None of the positive ones could have 
transpired in the United States where in the 1890s the lynching of African 
Americans increased dramatically in the South and West. In one of the lectures 
that Du Bois attended, German historian Heinrich von Treitschke announced that 
he learned from the newspaper that morning that in the previous year, 130 
Americans had been sentenced to the death penalty by judges after being convict- 
ed in trials by jury; whereas 191 people were killed by lynching. Later figures 
compiled for the year 1892 indicated that 205 people were lynched. For the two 
years Du Bois was in Germany, it was estimated that 405 Americans (nearly all 
African Americans) were lynched.34 This kind of mob violence was not part of the 
German or Western European Alltag in the late 19th century, and one would have 
to hark back to the burning of witches in the 16th and 17th centuries to find a 
European experience similar to that of the United States. It must have impressed 
this young exchange student who heard this quite nasty, anti-Semitic, ultra-nation- 
alist professor, Treitschke, suggest that the American South was not part of 
Western civilization. 

A few additional comparisons are instructive and take the issue of race in 
Germany beyond one example of Du Bois’s experiences. In 1911 a young black 
Harvard graduate, Alain Leroy Locke, chose to spend a year at the University of 
Berlin, following two years at Oxford University in England on a Rhodes 
Fellowship. Like Du Bois, Locke spent a good deal of his spare money on his 
clothing, but unlike Du Bois, he was homosexual. He found Berlin as tolerant of 
black people as Du Bois had over a decade earlier, perhaps even more so. 
Although he returned to the United States after his year in Germany and later 
played a major role in the “New Negro Renaissance” in the 1920s, Locke returned 
to Germany regularly for visits. He visited in the summers of 1913 and 1914, and 
annually between 1919 and 1935. The most likely reason is that Berliners were 
much more tolerant than Americans in the sphere of sexuality, particularly during 
the years of the Weimar Republic in the 1920s, and there was a sizeable homosex- 
ual subculture that Locke had linked up with in the German capital. There is also 
the possibility that he had a long lasting relationship with one lover that made the 
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trips appealing. One has to assume that Locke’s sexual relationships were interra- 
cial. He was as comfortable in Berlin as Du Bois had been; his visits ceased when 
the Nuremberg laws of 1935 were issued.?> 

A comparison can also be made of the experiences of Du Bois and Hans 
Massaquoi, an Afro-German who was born in 1926 to an African father and a 
German mother. He remained with his mother in a working-class section of 
Hamburg, Germany, until after World War II. Massaquoi’s important book Witness 
to Destiny appeared in 2001.36 What strikes the reader immediately are some par- 
allels with the experiences of Locke and Du Bois in Germany, although there are 
significant differences as well. Massaquoi did not have a lover, but a close rela- 
tionship with a young German woman, Gretchen, in the working-class section of 
the city. Gretchen was the aggressor as Dora had been with Du Bois. Gretchen’s 
mother was quite aware of the relationship and had no objections. Massaquoi’s 
virginity ended with a German prostitute in the early 1940s. This happened in Nazi 
Germany with nobody paying much attention to Hitler’s racial ideology in 
Hamburg’s infamous red light district. Another surprising similarity occurred 
when Massaquoi took dancing lessons in his neighborhood. When the director 
informed his pupils that there would be a Damenwahl (ladies’ choice), Massaquoi 
sought to leave as Du Bois had from a church dance in Eisenach a half century ear- 
lier.37 The young women chose Hans for dances, as they had Du Bois, before he 
could get away. In 1932 only 27 percent of Hamburgers voted for the Nazis, 10 
percent less than the national average, and in the working-class communities of 
Hamburg, it was considerably lower. Perhaps Du Bois, Locke, and Massaquoi all 
had the good fortune to live in large cosmopolitan cities where tolerance was more 
widespread than in villages or small German towns.38 

There are other possible explanations for Du Bois and Locke assimilating into 
German culture with a minimum of difficulty. The different histories of Germany 
and the United States may be of greatest importance. On the one hand, the United 
States had legalized slavery from the colonial era to the Civil War, and this was 
followed by a century of legal segregation and racialized oppression. On the other 
hand, while Prussia had serfdom for centuries, there was no slavery based on race. 
Prussia, unlike other European nations such as France, Portugal, the Netherlands, 
and Britain, did not participate in the lucrative transatlantic slave trade. The 
Prussian “Great Elector” brought a few Africans into the country, primarily for 
their musical talents, as did later monarchs. Nevertheless, Prussia and most of the 
states of the former Holy Roman Empire had little experience with African 
people.%? 

Another possibility relates to dress. After a few months in Berlin, Du Bois 
made the decision to dress like a member of the Bildungsbuergertum, with gloves, 
a cane, and occasionally spats. Dress may have been one reason he was as accept- 
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able as he was in Germany. In a nation in which sumptuary laws had existed for 
centuries, Du Bois and Locke projected two messages. First, both had light-brown 
skin color, which signified to the Germans that they were foreigners, outsiders, 
and non-Europeans. But their dress could be read as that of an elite, if not 
European then perhaps American or African. Most importantly, they both spoke 
German. Thus they presented mixed messages to the typical, nonacademic 
German. These were not men dressed for physical labor; thus, the German 
observer got two messages and most decided to proceed carefully. This was terra 
incognita. 

Perhaps Du Bois would have been treated well even if he had studied in 
Britain, France, or the Netherlands. Thus the question might be: Was the German 
response in actuality a European response? There is some indication that this 
explanation might have validity. Du Bois did travel to Paris years later and 
claimed that Paris was extremely tolerant. Locke spent time in Paris and London, 
but preferred Germany to England, even after spending two years at Oxford 
University. The Germans had the advantage of being more committed to learning, 
and less, Locke wrote, to the culture of hunting, shooting, horse racing, and 
sherry.*° As for Du Bois, he considered Imperial Germany in the 1890s a racial 
paradise compared to the United States at fin de siécle, and he continued to write 
and say this from 1894 until his death in 1963. 
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“PEOPLE ALL OVER THE WORLD 
ARE SUPPORTING YOU”: MALCOLM X, 
IDEOLOGICAL FORMATIONS, AND 
BLACK STUDENT ACTIVISM, 1960-1972 


Ibram H. Rogers 


George Breitman, editor of Malcolm X Speaks, lecturing at a memorial meet- 
ing sponsored by the Militant Labor Forum in New York on 11 February 1966, 
almost a year after Malcolm X was assassinated, discussed that segment of U.S. 
society in which Malcolm’s ideas were “taking root.” They were budding “espe- 
cially among the young people,” Breitman declared, “those in their twenties and 
late teens, and younger even than that.”! An unidentified faculty member at 
Tougaloo College, the private black college in Mississippi, informed College 
Press Service reporter Walter Grant in 1968 that “Malcolm X is more popular than 
Jesus Christ here. The students actually worship him.”2 Malcolm’s young widow 
Betty Shabazz was quoted in Ebony magazine in 1969 saying that Malcolm’s ide- 
ology had blossomed into the advancing Black Power Movement, striking “a 
responsive chord among black people in general, but particularly black youths.” 
In 1971 Chicago Tribune columnist Vernon Jarrett announced that Malcolm still 
held the mantel as “probably . .. the most quoted of all modern black 
spokesman . . . among black leaders of high school and college age.’’* 

In the late 1950s and early 1960s as the national spokesman for the Nation of 
Islam (NOI), Malcolm X became a nationally recognized figure through his organ- 
izing activities for the NOI, and his constant and forceful ridiculing of the south- 
ern, integrationist, and nonviolent Civil Rights Movement. His rise to prominence 
was greatly aided by his public lambasting of whites as “devils,” and the CBS tel- 
evision documentary, “The Hate That Hate Produced,” broadcast nationally in 
1959. Malcolm impressed students with his fiery speeches, quick wit, striking 
analogies, glorification of black people and Africa in general, and down-to-earth 
yet scholarly presentations. But most students were not attracted to his religious 
ideology since it was wrapped in the Nation of Islam’s theology, which deified 
Elijah Muhammad, who shunned political activism, preached a strict moral code, 
denigrated women, denounced all whites as inherently evil, and advocated com- 
plete “separation of the races.” However, over the years Malcolm’s rhetoric 
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became more secularized and matured politically, with those elements that intox- 
icated black and white students coming to the fore. By 1964 Malcolm had not only 
left the Nation of Islam after a prolonged suspension and life-changing religious 
experience in the holy city of Mecca, but had dropped the NOI theology, had 
become an orthodox Muslim, and had founded the Muslim Mosque Inc. and the 
Organization of Afro-American Unity (OAAU). With these new organizations, 
Malcolm began developing and sharing his ideas about black national and inter- 
national unity, self-determination, self defense, and cultural pride. The boldness of 
his rhetoric was still attractive and his logic continued to persuade. His love of 
black people and social justice remained and his authenticity and honesty were 
even more apparent. This expansive ideological perspective struck a responsive 
chord among African peoples and African American students throughout the 
United States.5 

Over the last forty years, the scholarly literature on Malcolm X has offered 
similar assessments of his powerful impact on black youth in the Black Power era 
in the late 1960s and early 1970s. In one of the early studies on black student 
activism, Anthony Orum classified Malcolm as one of the originators of the move- 
ment. Frederick Harper, Jeffrey Ogbar, and Alphonse Pinckney alluded to 
Malcolm’s widespread appeal among African Americans, especially the youth. 
Clayborne Carson discussed Malcolm’s influence on the radicalized Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) in the late 1960s, while Peniel 
Joseph, Donald Cunnigen, Donald Alexander Downs, and Richard P. McCormick 
pointed to Malcolm’s impact on black campus activists at Cornell, Rutgers, and 
other colleges and universities. Wayne Glasker described the student activists at 
the University of Pennsylvania in the late 1960s as the “ideological children of 
Malcolm X.” William W. Sales concluded that “by 1967-68, on previously all- 
white northern and southern campuses, a black student movement was born, con- 
sciously identified with the thought of Malcolm X.” And William L. Van Deburg 
found that members of black student unions (BSUs) were “greatly influenced by 
the writings of Malcolm X.’6 

None of these authors, however, specifically explored Malcolm’s remarkable 
contribution to black student ideologies and activism during the 1960s and early 
1970s. In other words, this idea of Malcolm’s impact has become generally 
accepted in historical writings, but there is little in the historiography that fully 
documents that influence in the actual statements, activities, and organizations 
formed by African American and other students during those years. There are 
numerous references to Malcolm’s inspirational role for black students found in 
the various studies of the 1960s. Through an examination of the historical litera- 
ture, as well as the periodicals and primary source materials, this essay identifies 
Malcolm’s foundational status in the ideological configurations for African 
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American youth, especially college students in the 1960s. Crucial in these config- 
urations were Malcolm’s boldness, honesty, charisma, logical claims, confronta- 
tional behavior towards whites, personal story of redemption, revered status as a 
martyr, and radical ideological perspectives. Malcolm inspired black cultural 
nationalists who emphasized cultural revitalization, as well as revolutionary 
nationalists plotting the destruction of the capitalist system in the United States. A 
wide range of black groups and individuals found Malcolm’s words and actions 
challenging, providing substantive and justifiable reasons to organize. Although 
the writings and speeches of Frantz Fanon, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., Mao 
Tse-Tung, Robert F. Williams, Karl Marx, Albert Camus, James Baldwin, 
W. E. B. Du Bois, and others played an important role in formulating the ideolo- 
gies of students pursuing Black Power and self-determination during those years, 
for many Malcolm X became their ideological father. 

During this era of Black Power, student activism operated on two fronts—in 
the community and on the campus. Students (and former students) belonged to 
organizations such as SNCC, the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), 
Revolutionary Action Movement (RAM), and the Black Panther Party (BPP) that 
targeted issues and problems facing the African American community. During the 
black campus movement between 1965 and 1972, BSUs were organized at pre- 
dominantly white institutions; and at black universities the student government 
associations (SGAs) attempted to make their educational experiences more “rele- 
vant” to themselves and their communities and pursued initiatives such as Black 
Studies programs.’ In both spaces, the community and the campus, many of the 
principal objectives and tactics were grounded in Malcolm’s ideology. 

This essay explores the dissemination of Malcolm’s ideological perspectives 
among black and white students through his speaking engagements at numerous 
colleges and universities throughout the United States. Malcolm chose specifical- 
ly to focus on black youth because he viewed this segment of the African 
American community as a vanguard revolutionary force. I also describe how 
Malcolm’s ideology blossomed into the philosophical foundation of the leaders of 
two important student-led Black Power organizations—Stokely Carmichael 
(Kwame Ture) of SNCC, and Huey P. Newton of the Black Panther Party. And 
finally, Malcolm’s ideas took on new life among students pursuing Black Power 
on college campuses in the late 1960s and early 1970s. 


MALCOLM X ON CAMPUS 
Malcolm X purposefully sought to spread his ideas among African American 


students by speaking at numerous colleges and universities across the nation and 
other venues with large student audiences. In the last years of his life, he predict- 
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ed that black youth would be at the forefront of any radical black mass movement, 
and by the time of his death young people were beginning to make him their 
prophet. In an interview on 19 March 1964 after he left the Nation of Islam, 
Malcolm indicated that his “accent will be upon youth.” Malcolm and his associ- 
ates by this time had already issued a call for college students around the nation 
“to launch their own independent studies of the race problem,” so they could 
devise an “action program geared to their thinking.” At variance with traditional 
left-wing Marxist thought that considered the white working class as the faction 
with the most revolutionary potential, Malcolm in his speeches positioned black 
students as the chief change agents because this “new generation” had less of a 
stake than adults “in this corrupt system and therefore [could] look at it more 
objectively.”? To his way of thinking, black adults, including the working class, 
were tied to the older and more conservative civil rights establishment. Malcolm 
consciously sought to ideologically nurture this “new generation of black people 
who [had] come on the scene” because they were “disenchanted” and “disillu- 
sioned over the system,” and were “willing to do something about it.” They had 
reached the point of no return “out of frustration and hopelessness.”!9 After trav- 
eling to Africa in April 1964 where he was personally welcomed by crowds of stu- 
dents at African universities, Malcolm internationalized his appeal to students at 
the first Organization of Afro-American Unity (OAAU) rally on 29 November 
1964. “The students all over the world are the ones who bring about a change; old 
people don’t bring about a change.”!! 

Malcolm X believed that black students were aggravated and desperate, dis- 
contented and cynical, and ready to pursue radical change. Deciding to ideologi- 
cally adopt and nurture rebellious youth, Malcolm embraced as many opportuni- 
ties as possible to speak to students at colleges and universities and in the last year 
of his life, he was second only to Republican presidential candidate Senator Barry 
Goldwater as the most requested speaker.!2 White students also clamored to hear 
Malcolm, but these hundreds of lectures were critical in the ideological formation 
of African American students, whose ideas and actions were greatly influenced by 
Malcolm’s historical and contemporary analysis. Black students were eager to 
hear him and Malcolm came to relish his role as “master teacher,” as he “appealed 
to their sense of justice.” As Benjamin Karim, Malcolm’s assistant minister, 
recalled, “He invited them to open their minds, to think, to call upon their knowl- 
edge and logic in order to see the fallacies of America’s past and to imagine its 
future possibilities.” !> 

Radical black nationalist students enrolled in colleges and universities in the 
early 1960s were often critical of civil rights groups’ nonviolent methods, and 
sought a new line of thought and action. This small band of activists would soon 
reach a critical mass in number and influence and transform the black student 
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movement from civil rights concerns to Black Power activism. They were found 
jockeying for positions of leadership in SGAs at black colleges, campus chapters 
of the NAACP, CORE, SNCC, and other civil rights organizations and cultural 
groups, and they were able to use these organizational ties and resources to invite 
Malcolm to their campuses. !4 Like BSUs that emerged in the late 1960s, these stu- 
dent groups used their meager funds to bring to campus people who were known 
to educate and electrify their audiences. For example, at the University of 
Southern California on 23 March 1958, Malcolm decried African Americans’ 
“wretched condition,” which was “the by-product of the hypocrisy which [was] 
skillfully cloaked in the disguise of Western Democracy.”!> At an interracial sem- 
inar at Boston University in March 1960, with hundreds of Harvard University 
and Massachusetts Institute of Technology students in attendance, Malcolm 
denounced the hypocrisy of black and white liberals who offered excuses for racist 
violence in the North and the South.!6 According to Queens College student Gay 
E. Plair in 1960, Malcolm facilitated a “challenging and stimulating discussion” 
there, which prompted the Queens NAACP to invite him back to speak to that 
group in 1961.!7 The University of Pennsylvania, Princeton University, University 
of California, Berkeley, and Upsala, Hunter, and Morehouse colleges were only 
some of the college campuses Malcolm visited in 1960 and 1961.!8 

One of his most highly publicized appearances was at the Harvard University 
Law School Forum on 24 March 1961 where Malcolm addressed an overflow 
crowd in the university’s largest auditorium. “As your colleges and universities 
turn out an ever-increasing number of so-called Negro graduates with education 
equal to yours,” Malcolm declared, “they will automatically increase their 
demands for equality in everything else.”!9 In early 1962 Malcolm lectured at 
Antioch College and at New York University where he stimulated “countless cor- 
ridor conversations” and the African American Club asked him to come back later 
in the year.2° Also in 1962 Malcolm accepted an invitation to speak at Michigan 
State University that came from Ayo C. Azikiwe, the leader of the university’s 
African Students Association and son of the future Nigerian president Nnamdi 
Azikiwe.2! In addition to Michigan State, Malcolm addressed students at Oakland 
University, Columbia University, Long Island University, Jersey City State, 
Trinity, Adelphi, St. Francis, Williams, and Smith colleges in 1962.22 

The list of college campuses Malcolm visited in 1963 is even longer.?3 In 
addition to his trips to Africa and the Middle East in 1964, Malcolm was invited 
to speak at the University of Chicago, University of Connecticut, Cornell 
University, Wisconsin State at Whitewater, Tuskegee Institute, and Columbia 
University.24 His invitation to speak at Yale University in 1964 came from Yale 
student and future presidential candidate John Kerry, who wrote: “May I stress 
how much we would like to have you come.” Malcolm’s invitation to speak at 
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Harvard University in 1964 came from Professor Henry A. Kissinger, who later 
served as Richard Nixon’s secretary of state.25 

Many of Malcolm’s speaking engagements at colleges and universities 
involved debates, and on those occasions Malcolm leaned on the debating skills 
he honed while in prison. At Yale University in 1960 Malcolm debated Herbert 
Wright, the NAACP national youth secretary.2° The following year, Malcolm was 
matched up with Herbert Wright again, this time at City College of New York in 
an event hosted by the campus NAACP, where over three hundred people heard 
Malcolm famously declare, “[I]t’ll take more than a cup of tea in a white restau- 
rant to make us happy.”2? On 17 March 1961 at Clark College in Atlanta, Malcolm 
was paired with the famed Morehouse theology and philosophy professor, Rev. 
Samuel Williams.?8 At Rutgers University, student Edwin Stevens reported that 
Malcolm “outclassed” political science professor Neal Brown in a debate hosted 
by the NAACP in 1961, which “awakened and delighted the apathetic and sleep- 
ing among us.”29 At Morgan State College in Baltimore in March 1962, Malcolm 
faced off against historian August Meier, an occasion Morgan State student G. 
Fraser Williams believed “will surely be recorded as one of the most memorable 
ones in the history of our . . . campus.’3° At Cornell University in 1962, 
Malcolm debated CORE’s chairman James Farmer in an exchange dubbed 
“Separation versus Integration.” Historian Donald Anthony Downs concluded that 
“though Malcolm’s message was strange for the Cornell of that time, it was about 
to grow in influence as new students arrived on campus.”?! 

Malcolm’s most famous public debate was with Bayard Rustin, international- 
ly known peace activist and advisor to Dr. Martin Luther King. The debate took 
place on 31 October 1961 at Howard University’s 1,500-seat Crampton 
Auditorium with hundreds more standing outside wanting to enter. Renowned 
sociologist E. Franklin Frazier moderated the debate, titled “Integration or 
Separation.” The event was hosted by Howard’s student government and the 
Nonviolent Action Group (NAG), an organization affiliated with SNCC. Stokely 
Carmichael, a member of NAG, would bring Malcolm’s version of black nation- 
alism to the ideological foreground in SNCC in the late 1960s. “The black man in 
America will never be equal to the white man as long as he attempts to force him- 
self into his house,’ Malcolm argued at one point. “The real problem is that the 
anemic Negro leader, who survives and sometimes thrives off of gifts from white 
people, is dependent upon the white man whom he gives false information about 
the masses of black people.” Malcolm’s captivating performance permanently 
etched itself in the minds of many Howard students. Carmichael explained 
decades later, “To this very day, whenever—and wherever—I meet people who 
were at Howard with us, that is what they seem to remember first.” For 
Carmichael, it was a decisive moment in his ideological development. At the time, 
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a “European theoretical context” anchored ‘his political worldview. But what 
“Malcolm demonstrated that night . . . was the raw power, the visceral potency 
of the group, our unarticulated collective blackness. . . . P’Il never forget it.” 
Malcolm’s storied impact led one unidentified professor to tell reporters, “Howard 
will never be the same. I feel a reluctance to face my class tomorrow.”>4 

Malcolm also spoke to many student groups not affiliated with colleges. He 
participated in the 1962 “Frontiers Seminar” organized by the National Student 
Christian Federation, which, according to the group’s leader Evelyn C. Fortna, 
“meant a tremendous amount to [those] young people.”33 In 1963 Malcolm spoke 
at an “in service to youth” program hosted by VISTA, the domestic Peace Corps 
program.34 That year students asked Malcolm to speak at the Northeast Regional 
Methodist Student Movement Conference, as did the Boston branch of the Pan- 
African Students’ Organization.35 Representatives of New York City’s Young 
Women’s Christian Association declared, “[We] shall long remember” Malcolm’s 
participation in a panel on 13 November 1963.*¢ 

In the last few months of his life in particular, Malcolm reached out to black 
student activists working in the South. At the Hotel Theresa in Harlem on 31 
December 1964, Malcolm shared his ideas with a delegation of thirty-seven 
teenage SNCC activists from McComb, Mississippi. Malcolm impressed upon the 
students to take control of their ideological development, refrain from practicing 
nonviolence with people who do not practice it with them, and to avoid the inac- 
tivity of many of his generation who “sat around like a knot on a wall while the 
whole world was fighting for its human rights,” a direct criticism of the older civil 
rights leadership. According to Stokely Carmichael, Malcolm made “a hell of an 
impression” on these students. “The youth came back elated, just elated, talking 
about nothing but Malcolm.”37 

On 3 February 1965 Malcolm X spoke to 3,000 students at Tuskegee Institute 
in Alabama: “I’m not willing to sit and wait on God to come. If he doesn’t come 
soon, it will be too late. I believe in religion, but a religion that includes political, 
economic, and social action designed to eliminate some of these things, and make 
a paradise here on earth while we’re waiting for the other.’38 After leaving 
Tuskegee, Malcolm traveled to nearby Selma, Alabama, where SNCC organizers 
had invited him to speak. Malcolm lectured to 300 young civil rights organizers at 
Brown Chapel AME Church, expounding on the differences between the “house 
Negro and field Negro” mentalities.3? With these two important speeches, 
Malcolm ideologically nurtured those in Alabama pursuing black self-determina- 
tion. In 1965 the growing disagreements and resentments between Dr. King and 
SNCC activists over the Selma to Montgomery march, the organizing of the all- 
black Lowndes County Freedom Organization, and the rise in popularity of mili- 
tant SNCC activist Sammy Younge, Jr., who was killed in 1966, further radical- 
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ized black student workers. Those SNCC members who had moved away from Dr. 
King’s nonviolent strategies by 1965 more closely identified with the positions 
taken by Malcolm X. Even though Black Power was launched into the political 
mainstream during the James Meredith march in Mississippi in June 1966, the 
groundwork had been laid in Alabama and other locations by Malcolm X in the 
preceding years. 





Malcolm X at Tuskegee Institute, February 1965. 
Courtesy of Tuskegee University Library and Archives. 


On 18 February 1965, three days before Malcolm was murdered, he spoke to 
1,500 students at Barnard College and Columbia University. This was his last 
major speech before his ideological offspring. It was also his last public speech, 
and Malcolm conveyed the fearlessness, the demands for justice and equality, and 
the flexibility of tactics that would all come to dominate student activism in the 
Black Power era. “I would rather be dead than have someone deprive me of my 
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rights,” he declared. “[The African American] must take any means necessary to 
secure his full rights as an individual human being. Our demands are just, and we 
will use any means to get them.”4° 

Before his death, Malcolm had every reason to believe he had succeeded in 
one of his final goals—the creation of a radicalized cohort of black students. As 
he told Vassar College administrator C. H. L. Pennock in 1962, “Student groups 
throughout America are showing great interest.’4! After Malcolm spoke at these 
schools, many students sent him letters conveying their support for his ideologi- 
cal positions.42 Robert Johann, a 21-year-old from New Jersey, who had just been 
diagnosed with an incurable illness, asked Malcolm for a card with his autograph: 
“You have always been a great hero of mine. I mean every word of this.”43 
University of New Hampshire’s Joseph B. Axenroth informed Malcolm that he 
agreed “with everything” Malcolm had shared in an earlier letter.44 In 1963 
Malcolm instructed Muslim student Martin Miller that college students were 
“beginning to see that more than ‘education’ [stood] between them and the White 
man.’45 Shortly after Malcolm spoke at her unidentified college in 1963, Maxine 
Sprott dispatched a letter: “Because I am worried about the future and realizing 
that worry without action accomplishes nothing, I decided to write you to find out 
just what J can do.”46 Lou Holland praised Malcolm’s use of cogent analogies and 
apt metaphors when he spoke at his school.47 Anne Donaldson, representing her 
peers at the University of Bridgeport, told Malcolm they “thoroughly enjoyed” his 
speech there.*8 

Malcolm received numerous requests from students seeking information 
about his ideological positions to include in their class projects and seminar 
papers. A night school student at City College sent Malcolm a questionnaire for a 
class project in 1962. “I feel that I can benefit as well as educate myself in under- 
standing what you as a leader are trying to do for our people,” Marva J. King 
wrote.49 In the early 1960s Malcolm received written requests for information for 
research papers from students at Wells College, St. Bonaventure University, 
Allegheny College, Washington University, and other schools.°° Requesting an 
interview for an oral report in an English class in 1963, Carole Hewitt, a high 
school senior, told Malcolm, “I have attended a few of your meetings and I am 
quite impressed.”’5! Leonard C. Simmons, a social work student at Case Western 
Reserve University in Cleveland, Ohio, wanted Malcolm to describe the workings 
of the Muslims’ rehabilitation program for prisoners, drug addicts, and alco- 
holics.52 Charged with asking an outstanding individual about the best verse in the 
Old Testament, Michael Blatt, a ninth grader at a school in New Jersey, sought out 
Malcolm’s view as well.*3 
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When he decided to leave the Nation of Islam in 1964 and organize the 
Muslim Mosque Inc. and later the Organization of Afro-American Unity, many 
students informed Malcolm about their willingness to join his newly proposed 
“united front.”>4 In an April 1964 speech Malcolm announced he would attempt 
to forge a “black nationalist party,” and reported that he received a great deal of 
mail from college students “who expressed complete sympathy and support and a 
desire to take an active part in any kind of political action based on black nation- 
alism, designed to correct or eliminate immediately evils that our people have suf- 
fered here for 400 years.”5>5 These sentiments were echoed in a letter to a Bay Area 
psychology student Eleanor Mason in March 1964.56 Michigan State University’s 
Ayo C. Azikiwe, who had stayed in touch after Malcolm spoke at his school in 
1962, gave Malcolm his “blessing in [his] new move to uphold the dignity of the 
black [man].’’>7 


MALCOLM’S IMPACT ON BLACK LEADERS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


A new generation of young black leaders was inspired by Malcolm X either 
directly through reading his words, or hearing one of Malcolm’s many lectures at 
colleges and universities and other locations across the country; or indirectly from 
other individuals or groups that passed on the information. Stokely Carmichael 
and Huey P. Newton were two of the most prominent leaders of the Black Power 
Movement who were directly inspired by Malcolm X. Two years after graduating 
from Howard University, Carmichael assumed leadership of SNCC in 1966; and 
Huey Newton, along with Bobby Seale, founded the Black Panther Party that 
same year. Carmichael and Newton had heard Malcolm speak in the early 1960s, 
but the NOI theology was unattractive to both. Yet, as they developed ideological- 
ly and as Malcolm changed and disavowed much of the NOI theology, adding and 
refining ideas of black nationalism and self-defense, Carmichael and Newton 
became Malcolm’s disciples, as did thousands of black youth by the late 1960s. 

In the spring of 1966, Stokely Carmichael became the chairman of SNCC, and 
by the summer of that year, he became nationally known as the major exponent of 
“Black Power.’ Carmichael spent the next few years speaking about and defend- 
ing his ideological principles. As Carmichael grew in prominence, so did the com- 
parisons to Malcolm X. Filmmaker Charles Hartman in 1966 wanted to document 
Carmichael’s tour of Africa and his meetings with African leaders and students in 
a film, since Malcolm’s description of his trips to Africa was “one of the most fas- 
cinating parts of his autobiography.’’°® In 1967 Rev. Albert Cleage, a fiery black 
nationalist preacher in Detroit and friend of Malcolm, declared, “Malcolm X laid 
the entire foundation for everything Stokely Carmichael says.”>°? By 1967 
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Carmichael had become the “poster boy”. for black student activism, with 
Malcolm X looming in the background. 

Malcolm’s tutelage began when Carmichael was a teenager growing up in 
New York City. Along with other great public speakers, Malcolm X became a 
“street-cormer orator” in Harlem in the late 1950s speaking to thousands. As a high 
school student, Carmichael heard about Malcolm’s chastisement of Harlem 
youngsters shooting craps on 135th Street, outside of the New York Public 
Library’s Schomburg Collection, instead of going inside and studying their histo- 
ry and culture. This impressed upon Carmichael the importance of the Schomburg 
Collection. Later, when Carmichael enrolled at Howard University, he packed into 
the television room with his peers to watch programs featuring Malcolm X and 
novelist and social critic James Baldwin. The “attitudes” of Carmichael and his 
peers were “informed by their examples,” Carmichael recalled. “I don’t know if 
these two brothers ever fully understood just how much they meant, how crucial- 
ly important, how painfully necessary, their kind of bold representation in those 
times was for our age set.’’6° 

When Malcolm left the Nation of Islam and founded the Muslim Mosque Inc., 
James Shabazz, Malcolm’s secretary, notified SNCC organizers that Malcolm 
wanted to work with the organization.®! During the last three months of his life, 
Malcolm spoke directly to SNCC members on at least three occasions. These 
meetings were central in the growth and development of SNCC’s black members 
and their movement toward Malcolm’s ideological positions.6* SNCC teachers 
required the students in their freedom schools in Mississippi to read Malcolm’s 
autobiography and his most famous speeches.®? Historian Clayborne Carson 
observed, “As the thrust of SNCC’s activities shifted from desegregation to polit- 
ical rights, its philosophical commitment to nonviolent direct action gave way to 
a secular, humanistic radicalism influenced by Marx, Camus, and Malcolm X.’64 
Cleveland Sellers, who helped spearhead that ideological shift, also made refer- 
ence to the move in 1966 of SNCC’s black organizers toward “Malcolm X in 
terms of [their] thinking, [their] orientation.” 

When SNCC leaders traveled to Africa in 1964, they could not ignore the pro- 
found influence Malcolm had on young Africans. As they traveled from country 
to country, SNCC leaders were continuously asked about their organization’s rela- 
tionship to Malcolm X. John Lewis, SNCC chairman at the time, later recalled, 
“TMalcolm] became a measuring rod in every one of our encounters.” When 
SNCC members arrived at their hotel in Kenya, they encountered Malcolm who 
had just come from Tanzania. SNCC leaders and Malcolm conferred at the hotel 
for the next two days.°7 Malcolm told them, “Don’t give up. This is an ongoing 
struggle. People are changing . . . people all over the world are supporting 
you.”68 After this meeting in which Malcolm shared with them his ideas about 
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Pan-African cooperation, and his plans to go before the United Nations to 
denounce the racist practices in the United States, SNCC leaders began to 
“place stronger emphasis on developing alliances with African liberation organi- 
zations that were fighting colonialism, and with progressive African states.”©9 
Through this exchange of ideas and the influence of Malcolm’s writings, SNCC 
members grew more aware of the international implications of African American 
oppression.7° 

In 1964 the Revolutionary Action Movement’s (RAM) Max Stanford (later 
Muhammad Ahmad) helped to organize at Fisk University the first “Afro- 
American Student Conference on Black Nationalism.” The Afro-American 
Student Movement (ASM), a group affiliated with SNCC and led by Michele Paul 
and Betty Rush, hosted the conference. According to Ahmad, “The consensus of 
the conferees was that African-Americans needed to control their own neighbor- 
hoods, similar to what Malcolm X was teaching at the time.” The students 
declared support for Malcolm’s vision of taking the case of U.S. African 
Americans before the United Nations. They called for a “cultural revolution” and 
increased emphasis on Pan-Africanism. Several of the conference’s “Thirteen 
Points for Implementation” resembled the “Basic Aims and Objectives” of 
Malcolm’s OAAU.?! 

The conference led to a major policy decision by SNCC chairman John 
Lewis.’2 Early in 1965 Lewis added Ronald Snellings (later Askia Mohammed 
Toure) and Max Stanford to the Mississippi field staff so they could experiment 
with building a “black self-defense project,” a clear reflection of Malcolm’s urg- 
ing SNCC organizers to engage in self-defense. For example, on 5 July 1964 at the 
second rally of his Organization of Afro-American Unity, Malcolm publicized his 
recommendation to SNCC that an armed contingent of brothers be sent to the 
South to protect civil rights workers if the federal government was unwilling to do 
it.73 According to Ahmad, the militant nationalists revolted against the Mississippi 
leadership, including legendary SNCC organizer Bob Moses and many progres- 
sive whites. The revolutionary nationalists argued that whites should not be used 
to organize, empower, and educate black communities in Mississippi, and instead 
they should organize in the white community to “divide the white racist front.” 
These militant nationalist members on SNCC’s Mississippi field staff met in the 
early summer of 1965 to discuss shifting the principles of the student organization 
to, among other things, armed self defense and an alliance with RAM.”4 

By the summer of 1965 many of the newer members of SNCC were not read- 
ing Mahatma Gandhi and Henry David Thoreau, but The Ballot or the Bullet and 
Malcolm X Speaks.7> According to Gloria House, they began talking about 
Malcolm’s ideas. ““We internalized them and we were moving out of this con- 
sciousness towards what later was coined Black Power.”’¢ Then with the launch- 
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ing of the Lowndes County Freedom Organization in Alabama, an independent 
black political organization along the lines Malcolm had envisioned, a group of 
SNCC’s black members presented a position paper at a 1966 staff meeting calling 
for the expulsion of whites in favor of their working in white communities. 
Carmichael soon replaced Lewis as SNCC’s chairperson, and by June 1966 
Carmichael was calling for “Black Power.””7 

By 1966 SNCC as an organization became an embodiment of ideological 
positions associated with Malcolm X.7° SNCC members reprinted and circulated 
Malcolm’s writings, as well as articles about him and his work such as John 
Henrik Clarke’s essay “Malcolm X—The Man and His Mission” and SNCC’s 
report “The Murder of Malcolm X.”79 The members began to advocate and prac- 
tice black self-defense, economic and political self-determination, cultural pride, 
and Pan-Africanism. After “carefully” reading Malcolm X Speaks and Malcolm’s 
“criticism of the term civil rights, and his advocacy of human rights in its place,” 
James Forman formulated a resolution adopted at a June 1967 SNCC staff meet- 
ing. It was resolved that SNCC was a “human rights” organization, “working for 
the liberation not only of black people in the United States, but of all oppressed 
peoples, especially those in Africa, Asia, and Latin America.”8° 

At various points in time, Black Panther leaders Bobby Seale and Eldridge 
Cleaver claimed that Huey P. Newton was “the heir of Malcolm X.”8! An uniden- 
tified contributor to The Black Panther newspaper declared, “Huey P. 
Newton .. . is the man who went forth and implemented all of the things that 
Malcolm X talked about and what Malcolm was teaching.’’8* As was the case with 
Stokely Carmichael, Newton came under the influence of Malcolm X at a young 
age. In his memoir Newton described how he taught himself to read while in high 
school, and like Malcolm, the acquisition of literacy “changed forever” the course 
of Newton’s life and a “whole new world opened up.” Newton first heard Malcolm 
speak in the early 1960s at McClymonds High School in Oakland during a con- 
ference sponsored by the Bay Area’s Afro-American Association, a black nation- 
alist student group. “Malcolm X impressed me with his logic and with his disci- 
plined and dedicated mind,” Newton explained. “Here was a man who combined 
the world of the streets and the world of the scholar, a man so widely read he could 
give better lectures and cite more evidence than many college professors.” After 
this first encounter, Newton visited Muslim mosques in Oakland and San 
Francisco and talked to black Muslims, but he did not join the Nation of Islam.®3 
However, Newton did heed Malcolm’s call for African Americans to learn their 
history. Malcolm’s admonition served as a spark for the decision to demand the 
offering of a black history course at Merritt College where Newton was a member 
of the Soul Student Advisory Council (SSAC) in 1966. 
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While in SSAC, Newton suggested that the group organize a symbolic demon- 
stration on Malcolm’s birthday (May 19) and invite armed community members 
to campus displaying their weapons of self-defense. When SSAC leaders rejected 
this idea, Newton and Bobby Seale realized this group did not reflect Malcolm’s 
goals, so they left the organization and subsequently organized “the Black Panther 
Party for Self Defense” (BPP).84 Unlike SNCC, the party attempted to pursue 
Malcolm’s goals and strategies from the beginning. In 1966 when Newton and 
Seale were shaping the philosophy of the Black Panther Party, they read and stud- 
ied carefully the speeches and writings of Malcolm X. According to Newton, 
Malcolm was the chief inspiration for the formation, mission, and program of the 
Black Panther Party. 


Malcolm’s influence was ever-present. We continue to believe that the Black Panther Party 
exists in the spirit of Malcolm. . . . The words on this page cannot convey the effect that 
Malcolm has had on the Black Panther Party. . . . As far as I am concerned, the Party is a liv- 


ing testament to his life’s work.85 


The Black Panther Party’s famous “Ten-Point Program” reflected the Nation 
of Islam’s platform published every week in Muhammad Speaks.8® Moreover, one 
can find that Malcolm fully supported all ten points of the BPP program at vari- 
ous points in his public career. Malcolm preached black self-determination (point 
one); and he often chided American governmental and economic leaders for fail- 
ing to provide decent employment opportunities for African Americans (point 
two).87 He questioned the ability of black people to thrive in a capitalist economy, 
given their exploited status (point three); and he condemned the inadequate hous- 
ing conditions in Harlem and black neighborhoods across the country (point 
four).88 Throughout his public career Malcolm emphasized the importance of 
studying and learning about black history and culture (point five).89 And begin- 
ning when he was a spokesperson for the Nation of Islam, he often chastised 
African Americans who participated in U.S. military operations, particularly those 
launched against oppressed colored peoples (point six).°°? Malcolm responded 
with passion and determination to incidences of police brutality against black 
Muslims in Harlem in 1957 and Los Angeles in 1962 (point seven).?! Having 
spent many years in the U.S. prison system, Malcolm demanded prison reform and 
institutional change (points eight and nine).9* The BPP’s call for the United 
Nations or other international bodies to intercede on behalf of oppressed African 
Americans (point ten) mirrored Malcolm’s objectives for the OAAU.” 

Modeled after Muhammad Speaks, \aunched by Malcolm X in 1960, The 
Black Panther newspaper, founded in 1967, pledged its “allegiance” to 
Malcolm.94 For most Black Panthers, Malcolm was their “prophet,” who served 
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as “the fore runner of the Afro-American struggle”; and “the Black Panther Party 
is an organizational manifestation of the teachings of Brother Malcolm X.”95 As 
“the heirs of Malcolm X,” the Panther newspaper honored him regularly and 
announced memorials and commemorations in issues published near the dates of 
his birth and assassination.9° For example, in February 1967 the Panthers publi- 
cized and participated in the week-long commemoration held in the Bay Area, 
which opened with a speech by Malcolm’s widow, Betty Shabazz.?’ In May 1969 
after Malcolm’s birthday, an unidentified contributor to the newspaper declared, 
“We of the BLACK PANTHER PARTY and Black People all over the nation say 
‘Power’ to Brother Malcolm and his death will not have been in vain.”°8 Another 
Panther wrote in 1971, “Malcolm taught us and begged us to take hold of our 
lives, over which only we ourselves should have control. That was his gift, on- 
going, even now, as our struggle develops each year.” 

Throughout the BPP’s existence, Malcolm X’s autobiography and Malcolm X 
Speaks were required readings for its youthful members and were used as texts in 
the political education classes.!°° Editorial writers in The Black Panther often 
quoted Malcolm X, and the paper published excerpts from his speeches.!°! In 
November 1968 Freddie Anderson rebuked the mainstream press for not reporting 
on the “genocidal killing” of black people by white cops. And even “when they 
do,” Anderson argued, “it’s put in the middle of the papers or in the back. And as 
Malcolm X once said, ‘they make the victim look like the criminal, and the crim- 
inal look like the victim.’”! In reflecting on the origin of the BPP, one Panther 
reporter declared, “Our Party looked at history and decided that the old ways 
weren’t good enough; . . . that black people must organize themselves, support 
themselves and defend themselves, like Malcolm X said: ‘There can be no black- 
white unity until there is black unity.’”!9% 


MALCOLM X AND BLACK STUDENT ACTIVISM 


In the late 1960s while black youth in SNCC, the Black Panther Party, and 
other community-based organizations were studying Malcolm’s messages and act- 
ing to achieve the goals he sought, black students on campuses across the United 
States organized among themselves to make higher education more relevant to 
their needs and aspirations. Nothing demonstrated Malcolm’s impact on black 
higher education more than the development of two colleges named in his honor— 
Chicago’s Malcolm X College and Malcolm X Liberation University (MXLU) in 
Durham, North Carolina. Formerly Crane Junior College, Malcolm X College was 
named after the Black Power pioneer in 1969 to “serve as a catalytic agent to syn- 
thesize the varied components of the community into a viable force for liberation”; 
and it remains in operation as a two-year college.!04 Likewise, Malcolm X 
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Liberation University was organized by black students in North Carolina who 
believed that their schools could not address their demands for a more relevant 
education.!°5 A portrait of Malcolm was painted at the main entrance to Malcolm 
X Liberation University and the painting included the statement that this was a 
school for members of “a new generation of black people who have become dis- 
enchanted with the entire system and who are ready now and willing to do some- 
thing about it.” Opened with fifty-nine students in the fall of 1969, it was, accord- 
ing to its director Howard Fuller, “a nation-building school, a school for people 
who want to build an independent African nation and who want to be doing things 
right things now.’’!06 

Some of the students who traced the beginnings of their own activism direct- 
ly to Malcolm’s influence recorded their responses to the news of his assassina- 
tion on 21 February 1965. In Seize the Time, Bobby Seale began his personal nar- 
rative and account of the origins of the Black Panther Party with the death of 
Malcolm X. 


When Malcolm X was killed in 1965, I ran down the street. I went to my mother’s house, and 
I got six loose red bricks from the garden. I got the corner, and broke the motherfuckers in 
half. . . . Every time I saw a paddy roll by in a car, I picked up one of the half-bricks, and 
threw it at the motherfuckers. I threw about half the bricks, and then I cried like a baby. I was 


righteously crying. I was pissed off and mad. 107 


Like scores of black students across the country, Andrea Coaxum of Boston 
University wept when she learned of Malcolm X’s murder.!98 Many black students 
organized and held services and rallies in Malcolm’s honor such as the ones at 
Southern Illinois University and San Francisco State College.!9 

The urban insurrections, the War on Poverty, and expanded financial aid pro- 
grams from the federal government led to increasing numbers of African 
American students enrolled in U.S. colleges and universities in the second half of 
the 1960s.!!9 These new students were welcomed by many of the initiators of the 
black campus movement who had heard Malcolm speak in the early 1960s and 
had become committed to his program for black advancement. For example, 
Gwen Patton, who heard Malcolm’s speech at Tuskegee in February 1965, became 
Tuskegee’s SGA president in the fall of that year and led her student body in 
demanding and protesting for a more relevant “black” education.!!! These pio- 
neers were joined in the late 1960s by a critical mass of black student activists who 
created organizations and demanded spaces on predominantly white campuses for 
black students to meet and organize ongoing activities.!!* Many believe that the 
nation’s first BSU was formed at San Francisco State College in the spring of 
1966. James Garrett, one of the organizers of this BSU and a former member of 
SNCC, remembered that he and his comrades specifically chose the term “black” 
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to harness a particular wave of consciousness spreading across the United States 
at that time—a wave unleashed by the teachings of Malcolm X. “There was a 
national consciousness that was developing and consolidating,” Garrett recalled. 
“Blackness was the new consciousness or the consolidation of a consciousness 
that came from Malcolm X.’’!!3 Over the next few years, hundreds of BSUs were 
formed, or preexisting groups were renamed, adding “black” or “Afro-American” 
to their titles. 

At the height of black student activism, from the assassination of Dr. King in 
April 1968 through the end of the 1968-1969 school year, “the philosophy of 
Malcolm X” inspired many of the black student activists’ “demands.”!!4 
Reflecting Malcolm’s commitment to self-determination, these students demand- 
ed “separate facilities in which to conduct alternative educational and cultural 
activities.” Historian William Van Deburg noted that these separate facilities 
included living, dining, and meeting areas, autonomous departments of Black 
Studies, along with demands for more black students, faculty, coaches, players, 
administrators, and resources. !!5 

In a speech in London on 11 February 1965, Malcolm declared, “If something 
is yours by right, then you fight for it or shut up. If you can’t fight for it, then for- 
get it.”!16 Following this advice, when university administrators failed to move 
immediately on students’ demands, they often demonstrated their willingness to 
“fight for it” by occupying campus offices and buildings, and organizing demon- 
strations and strikes. The spirit of Malcolm X hovered over these demonstrations. 
At Howard University in April 1965, campus activists marched on their adminis- 
tration building to protest the autocratic practices and policies of university admin- 
istrators. As Jerrold Roy, a chronicler of the Howard protests, explained, 
“Malcolm X’s impact on the Howard student movement loomed larger after his 
death than when he was alive.”!!7 

In November 1967 at Central State University in Wilberforce, Ohio, the black 
student group “Unity for Unity” led a boycott of classes and pickets around cam- 
pus in support of the college’s non-academic workers who went on strike for high- 
er wages and employer-funded life insurance. The students also demanded black 
history courses for academic credit, and asked that Malcolm’s autobiography and 
Malcolm X Speaks be added to the university’s library.!!8 In March 1968 when 
more than 1,200 students took over Howard University’s administration building, 
they gained control of the university speaker-system and played recordings of 
Malcolm’s speeches and read from his autobiography.!!9 A few days before Dr. 
King’s assassination on 4 April 1968, students at Cheyney State College in 
Pennsylvania issued their demand to change the school “from a Negro institution 
to a black one,” and called for “more emphasis on writers like W. E. B. Du Bois, 
James Baldwin, and Malcolm X, than [William] Shakespeare and [Henry 
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Wadsworth] Longfellow.”!29 When students at Columbia University in New York 
City occupied buildings in April 1968, black students seized Hamilton Hall and 
hung posters of Malcolm outside the main entrance and a cardboard sign pro- 
claiming “Malcolm X University, Founded 1968 A.D.” !2! 

In October 1968 twelve black student activists at the University of California, 
Santa Barbara, barricaded themselves inside North Hall, renaming it “Malcolm X 
Hall,” and refused to come out until their eight demands for a “more relevant edu- 
cation” were met. When the BSU members at San Francisco State College held a 
press conference in early November 1968, before the four-and-a-half month stu- 
dent strike, BSU chairman Ben Stewart credited “Brother Malcolm X, by his 
courageous life and character,” with laying the “foundation for the struggle.” In 
January 1969, sixty-four black students at Brandeis University in Medford, 
Massachusetts, barricaded themselves inside a building, issued their demands, and 
then draped a huge sheet from a second story window that displayed a photograph 
of Malcolm, declaring the building to be part of “Malcolm X University.” When 
they walked out of the building eleven days later, all of the students wore badges 
displaying the figure of Malcolm X.!?2 

At Voorhees College in Denmark, South Carolina, seventy-five black student 
activists, armed with guns and knives, took over the administration building in 
March 1969, and proclaimed the institution “the liberated Malcolm X University,” 
plastered the walls with posters of Malcolm, and issued a list of demands, includ- 
ing the establishment of a Black Studies department.!?3 More than 1,000 students 
boycotted classes in February 1969 to support a demand for a new college at 
University of California, Santa Cruz, to be named in honor of Malcolm X. Later 
that month, at Duke University in Durham, North Carolina, forty-eight black stu- 
dents entered the administration building, walked to the central records section, 
told the clerical workers they had to leave, nailed the doors shut, threatened to 
burn university records if the police were called, and renamed the area “Malcolm 
X Liberation School.”!24 At West Virginia State University, the historically black 
school in Institute, student activists seized an administration building in March 
1970 after college officials refused to name a dormitory after Malcolm X.!?5 
These spaces were seized by students to convert them into places where their ide- 
ological goals would be pursued. Malcolm X personified what they understood as 
“relevant” in their lives and the world around them. It was a tribute to their ideo- 
logical father figure whose words inspired them to claim those spaces to demand 
social and educational change. 

The creation of Black Studies programs became the institutional manifestation 
of this educational change. However, even before courses were offered and depart- 
ments organized, black students were reading Malcolm’s works on their own. In 
the summer of 1966, there were 220 government-financed Upward Bound pro- 
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grams set up on college campuses to improve the academic skills of high school 
students, and in many of these courses The Autobiography of Malcolm X was 
required reading.!26 In the fall of 1966, black students at Wesleyan University in 
Middletown, Connecticut, founded a reading group and together read The 
Autobiography of Malcolm X.'27 Tn the spring of 1967, Malcolm’s autobiography 
was one of the two most widely read books among black students. The other was 
Claude Brown’s Manchild in the Promised Land.'28 When Black Studies courses 
began to be offered on many campuses in 1968, the speeches and the autobiogra- 
phy of Malcolm X were studied systematically.!29 Black campus groups read 
excerpts from his speeches at their meetings and engaged in long and serious dis- 
cussions on the significance of his words and teachings.!3° And many black stu- 
dents, like Clarence Thomas, a freshman at the College of the Holy Cross in 
Worchester, Massachusetts, in 1968, and later U.S. Supreme Court Justice, partic- 
ipated in tributes and commemorations and hung huge posters of Malcolm X in 
their dormitory rooms.!3! 


CONCLUSION 


Since assassins killed Malcolm X only about a year after he left the Nation of 
Islam, he did not have enough time to implement many of the ideas that became 
so inspiring to African American students and many others. Through remember- 
ing their past encounters with Malcolm, hearing Malcolm’s continuous admoni- 
tions to the “new generation” to rebel, hearing recordings of his speeches, and 
reading the autobiography, black students and other Black Power activists were 
inspired to put Malcolm’s ideas into action. They were his “natural constituency” 
when he was alive, and they became his constituent legacy after his death. 
Malcolm X became the ideological father for black student activists during the 
Black Power era; their “Black and Shining Prince” who sat on his rhetorical 
throne. 

During a period when students demanded authenticity and respected boldness, 
they deemed Malcolm the boldest and the most genuine. In an era of standing up 
to white America and standing for black love, no one appeared to stand higher and 
stronger than Malcolm X. For the disaffected, disillusioned, dissatisfied black 
youth across the ideological spectrum, Malcolm became a reflection of boldness, 
honesty, confrontational behavior, fearless dedication, unvarying defense of self, 
black pride, the veneration of Africa, black unity, and willingness to make the ulti- 
mate sacrifice. To the youth, no other leader could boast so strikingly all of these 
qualities. “Malcolm was the only figure of that generation, the only one, who had 
the natural authority, the style, language, and charisma, to lead and discipline 
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rank-and-file urban youth,” Stokely Carmichael declared. “The only one who 
commanded that kind of respect.’’!32 
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SYMPOSIUM 


“THE LION OF ZION”: 
LEON H. SULLIVAN AND THE PURSUIT 
OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC JUSTICE 


INTRODUCTION 


V. P. Franklin 


I was beholden to no one but God, Zion [Baptist Church], and [my wife] Grace. My church 
made me free, so much so that in Philadelphia, I was called “the Lion of Zion.” 
—Leon H. Sullivan, 1998! 


In recounting the history of the Civil Rights Movement in the United States, 
there are some locations that cannot be left out of the story. Montgomery, 
Birmingham, Selma, and Lowndes County, Alabama; Jackson and Greenwood, 
Mississippi; Albany and Atlanta, Georgia, are places that are essential to the story 
of “the Movement.” While many would add Philadelphia, Mississippi, the site of 
the horrible murders of civil rights workers James Chaney, Andrew Goodman, and 
Michael Schwerner at the beginning of the “Freedom Summer” campaigns in June 
1964, it is likely that few would make room for Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in the 
list of cities that contributed to the end of apartheid, American style. 

Adding the “City of Brotherly Love and Sisterly Affection” to the overall 
story of the Civil Rights Movement, however, would allow historians and other 
researchers to address a perspective that has arisen among some researchers of the 
most important movement for social change in the United States in the 20th cen- 
tury. Some historians and social scientists have raised the issue of the “unfinished 
business” or “lost promise” of the Civil Rights Movement. These authors suggest 
that rather than pursuing issues of “economic justice” that were associated with 
the Communist Party and the organized labor movement in the 1930s and in World 
War II, the NAACP and other civil rights organizations decided to pursue the 
desegregation of public education and accommodations and black voting rights. 
These authors note that it was only in the last years of his life that Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., took up the issue of economic and employment discrimination 
with his support of the Memphis sanitation workers’ strike and the “Poor People’s 
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Campaign” in 1967 and 1968. With the advent of the Black Power Movement, the 
civil rights coalition splintered and demands for economic justice were drowned 
out in the cries for Black Power, Chicano Power, Women’s and Gay Liberation; 
and the rise of “identity politics” in the 1970s.” 

The public career of Rev. Leon H. Sullivan, the pastor of Zion Baptist Church 
in Philadelphia, not only involved direct connections with civil rights campaigns 
launched by the NAACP and Dr. King’s Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference (SCLC), but also focused on economic justice issues for African 
American workers, the expansion of black business enterprises, and the interna- 
tionalization of the social justice and economic empowerment issues closely asso- 
ciated with the Civil Rights and Black Power movements. In the wake of the 
launching of the Montgomery Bus Boycott, African American ministers in 
Philadelphia organized a boycott of businesses that refused to hire black and other 
minority workers. Between 1960 and 1963 the “Selective Patronage Campaign” 
led by Rev. Leon Sullivan and the “400 Ministers” was successful in opening up 
employment opportunities for black workers in hundreds of businesses that previ- 
ously hired “whites only.” But what happened in Philadelphia inspired boycotts in 
New York City and in other northern cities, and the movement for economic jus- 
tice for decades. “As a result of the success of the selective patronage program in 
Philadelphia,” Sullivan recalled, “I came to know Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. as an 
associate and friend.” More importantly, “the concept of selective patronage 
became the ‘economic arm’ of the Southern Christian Leadership Conference” 
with the launching of “Operation Breadbasket” in 1967 under the leadership of 
Rev. Jesse Jackson, who subsequently organized People United to Save Humanity 
(PUSH). 

The successful boycott led to an increase in employment opportunities for 
African Americans in Philadelphia, but the problem soon arose of the lack of 
availability of black workers with the skills and training needed by local indus- 
tries. As Leon Sullivan put it, “integration without preparation led to frustration.’4 
Thus he decided to create a training program for disadvantaged workers. Raising 
funds through his congregation and the Philadelphia black community, and with 
equipment donated by local industries, Sullivan opened the first Opportunities 
Industrialization Center (OIC) in North Philadelphia in January 1964. With finan- 
cial support from contributions by African Americans locally and nationally, the 
Ford Foundation and the Office of Economic Opportunity that supported pro- 
grams in Lyndon Johnson’s “War on Poverty,” OICs were opened throughout the 
United States. With the launching of the “Philadelphia Plan” by the Nixon admin- 
istration in 1969, which historians consider “the first fully developed Affirmative 
Action program in the United States,” builders who received federal contracts 
were required to seek out and hire skilled minorities in the building trades, and 
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many of these workers received their training from OIC.> By 1980, OIC programs 
had opened in over a hundred U.S. cities and in eight African nations.® 

“Pan-African Connections, Transnational Education, Collective Cultural 
Capital, and Opportunities Industrialization Centers International” examines the 
transfer of educational programs by and for U.S. African Americans to African 
colonial territories and nations. From the late 19th century the European imperial 
powers had been interested in introducing the Hampton-Tuskegee form of indus- 
trial education into their African colonial territories because they believed these 
colonized peoples needed to be “educated for work.” The Phelps Stokes Fund was 
intimately involved in the promulgation of industrial education, Tuskegee-style, in 
East, West, and Southern Africa in the early decades of the 20th century. However, 
the evidence reveals that these programs were tied to the introduction of exploita- 
tive labor practices in colonial territories and were resisted and often rejected by 
the Africans themselves. This was in stark contrast with the introduction of OIC 
programs on the African continent. Not only did Africans seek out Rev. Sullivan 
and inquire about how they could open these vocational training centers in their 
cities, they raised the cultural capital collectively to support the implementation 
and maintenance of the OIC programs. The activities of Opportunities 
Industrialization Centers International (OICI) and Rev. Sullivan’s philanthropic 
organization, the International Foundation for Education and Self-Help (IFESH), 
founded in 1988, represent the internationalization of the economic justice goals 
~ associated with the U.S. Civil Rights and Black Power movements. 

The “social justice” objectives of the Civil Rights and Black Power move- 
ments were pursued through the implementation of the “Sullivan Principles” in the 
Republic of South Africa. “Amandla! The Sullivan Principles and the Battle to 
End Apartheid in South Africa, 1975-1987” by James B. Stewart examines the 
history of the implementation of the Sullivan Principles that has been ignored by 
earlier researchers of anti-apartheid activism in the United States. As a member of 
the board of directors of General Motors (GM), Sullivan developed the principles 
for GM and other U.S. firms operating in South Africa to ensure that “petty 
apartheid” was not part of the daily practices of these corporations. With the rise 
of the divestment campaigns and the demands for economic sanctions against the 
government of South Africa, the adoption of the Sullivan Principles allowed U.S. 
companies to demonstrate that they were not participating in South Africa’s racial- 
ly oppressive practices in their workplaces. Some anti-apartheid activists were 
critical of the Sullivan Principles because they believed their adoption allowed the 
continued operation of U.S. businesses in South Africa in the face of increasing 
demands that these companies withdraw from the country altogether. Using 
archival materials and other sources, Stewart makes it clear that Leon Sullivan 
was supportive of demands for divestment and sanctions from the beginning, and 
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his principles were aimed at improving the day-to-day conditions for black South 
African workers at U.S. companies operating in South Africa. The Sullivan 
Principles were an important weapon in the arsenal of international activism that 
led to victory in the battle against apartheid in South Africa. 

In his pursuit of economic justice, Leon Sullivan launched his “community 
investment cooperation movement” in 1962, known as the “10—36 Plan,” in which 
he asked members of his congregation to invest $10.00 a month for thirty-six 
months “to build housing and shopping centers and businesses.” Over four thousand 
people agreed to participate and provided the financial support for Zion Investment 
Associates (ZIA), which soon obtained financing for the construction of Zion 
Gardens Apartment Complex and Progress Plaza Shopping Center, and the opening 
of many black-owned businesses in Philadelphia. At the same time, Sullivan 
believed it was important to instill the lessons of charity and philanthropy in those 
who profited from their investments in successful ZIA-funded business enterprises 
associated with the “Progress Movement.” Nathaniel Bracey’s “The Progress 
Movement and Community Development: The Zion Non-Profit Charitable Trust” 
(ZNPCT) describes the foundation’s activities from its formation in 1966 to the 
present. The trust not only provided funds and secured grants for the management 
training of the owners and supervisors of the businesses supported through ZIA’s 
investments, but it also worked with tenant groups seeking support to rehabilitate 
their homes and those interested in building housing for the elderly and disabled. 

Leon Sullivan believed that “even the lofty goal of freedom and peace for the 
world is ours to grasp or turn away.” “I stake that claim, not as an idealist,” he 
declared, “but as a person of simple faith, faith in God who has proved time and 
again through my life that he is capable of moving mountains.”’ Hopefully, this 
symposium on “the Lion of Zion” represents the beginning of the assessments by 
historians, educators, social scientists, and others of the monumental accomplish- 
ments of Leon H. Sullivan, whose legacy lives on in the numerous institutions, 
centers, and programs that trace their origins to his religious faith, civil rights 
activism, educational vision, and economic commitments. 
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PAN-AFRICAN CONNECTIONS, 
TRANSNATIONAL EDUCATION, 
COLLECTIVE CULTURAL CAPITAL, AND 
OPPORTUNITIES INDUSTRIALIZATION 
CENTERS INTERNATIONAL 


V. P. Franklin 


When I plan for the future, my thoughts turn eventually to Africa. . . . I envision a bridge 
from America to Africa over which one day my children and my black brothers and black sis- 
ters will move freely from one side to the other and back again. The Bible has said, “The day 
will come when Ethiopia shall stretch forth her hands again,” and I know that day is coming, 
though I shall not live to see it. The time is not far off when black technicians, artisans, and 
craftsmen by the thousands and tens of thousands will visit a flourishing Africa, helping to mold 
that continent into a new greatness glorious to see. 


—Leon H. Sullivan, Build Brother Build (1969)! 


The educational programs put in place by and for African Americans in the 
United States were at times exported to their brothers and sisters in Africa in the 
20th century. When the vocational education program created by Rev. Leon 
Sullivan’s Opportunities Industrialization Centers (OIC) was transferred to many 
African nations in the 1970s, it was dependent upon the collective cultural capital 
and philanthropy raised by the people themselves in Nigeria, Ghana, Ethiopia, 
Kenya, and other nations for its successful implementation. This was a very dif- 
ferent situation from the early decades of the 20th century when the Hampton- 
Tuskegee form of black industrial education was introduced and promoted by 
European colonial powers and by the Phelps Stokes Fund in the United States in 
the 1920s and 1930s and implemented in European colonies in West, East, and 
Southern Africa. Indeed, many Africans rejected the educational programs trum- 
peted by Booker T. Washington and the imperial powers and preferred to support 
missionary schools and independent African schools that provided training in 
English, French, and other local and foreign languages, literary studies, mathemat- 
ics, and higher education. 

Beginning with General Samuel Armstrong, the founder of Hampton Institute 
in Virginia in 1867, and continued by Booker T. Washington at Tuskegee Institute 
and at a number of “little Tuskegees” opened in various parts of the American 
South in the late 19th century, a distinctive form of “Negro industrial education” 
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was developed for African Americans. The curriculum consisted of basic literacy 
skills; character education; rudimentary training in several trades, including car- 
pentry, agriculture, and printing; as well as large amounts of manual labor. The 
social purposes to be served by the Hampton-Tuskegee form of industrial educa- 
tion were to instill discipline, develop a commitment to agriculture, and provide a 
corps of conservative teachers and leaders for southern black public and private 
schools and communities. The training that was provided at Hampton and 
Tuskegee was not intended to produce highly skilled workers who could compete 
with white workers in the industrial workplace, although many students were 
attracted to the schools because of the promise of industrial training. Because the 
training provided at Hampton and Tuskegee accommodated the social and racial 
realities of southern life, and was aimed at making sure that southern black work- 
ers remained in the South as agricultural laborers, these institutions received great 
support from northern philanthropic foundations such as the John D. Rockefeller’s 
General Education Board, the Andrew Carnegie Foundation, the John Slater Fund, 
the Phelps Stokes Fund, the Anna T. Jeanes Foundation, and the Rosenwald Fund. 
Despite the fact that African Americans sought various types of schooling, espe- 
cially literary studies and higher education comparable to that available to white 
students, these foundations provided funding specifically for elementary and sec- 
ondary forms of industrial education, along the lines of Hampton and Tuskegee.? 

During the Civil War when the supply of high-quality Upland cotton produced 
in the U.S. South was no longer being supplied to textile mills in the United 
Kingdom, France, Germany, and other European nations, these countries attempt- 
ed to find viable substitutes. The British turned to India for cotton and Indian pro- 
ducers hoped to provide a substitute. But the short-staple cotton grown in India 
was only a short-term substitute for U.S. cotton, and following the war, the United 
States continued to be the major supplier for European textile manufacturers.? 
With the carving up of the African continent by the European powers in the 1880s, 
and the widespread belief that the only way to produce the Upland cotton that 
came out of the South was with “the Negro and a mule,” the European imperial- 
ists began to investigate the possibilities of introducing cotton production into 
their African colonial territories. 


TUSKEGEE IN AFRICA 


Booker T. Washington, the principal of Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, 
received national and international recognition for his industrial education pro- 
gram, and he gained enormous influence over the black educational institutions 
interested in receiving financial aid from the major philanthropic foundations. 
Through the highly publicized “farmers conferences” held at Tuskegee Institute 
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annually, Washington claimed to be bringing black farmers the latest information 
on agricultural techniques and equipment that would greatly improve their farm- 
ing practices and increase their yields of cotton and other staple crops for the local 
and national markets. On the basis of the national recognition he achieved after his 
famous speech at the Cotton States Exposition in 1895, Washington received 
inquiries from various European nations about the potentiality of introducing his 
educational program and agricultural techniques in other parts of the world.4 

The Germans were claiming and taking control of huge amounts of land in 
western and southwestern Africa in the 1880s and 1890s, and contacted 
Washington to learn more about his educational and agricultural programs. 
German officials eventually entered into an arrangement to have African 
Americans from Tuskegee travel to the German-controlled territory of Togo in 
West Africa and set up schools to train the Togolese people to raise Upland cotton, 
similar to that produced in the U.S. South, for the German and European markets. 
In Alabama in Africa: Booker T. Washington, the German Empire, and the 
Globalization of the New South, Andrew Zimmerman described the military con- 
quest and economic subjugation of the Ewe peoples in Togo in 1895. 


The German state established political and economic control in Togo, less with the construction 
of Ewe ethnic identities, than with direct military force accompanied by economic transforma- 
tions that robbed many Africans of their previous independence. Establishing African cotton 
cultivation for export to European industry played a central role in the process. . . . The 
Tuskegee expedition followed German conquests, establishing cotton farming to consolidate 
colonial rule in the aftermath of the military conflicts.5 


Mirroring the racist ideologies and practices coming out of the “New South,” 
the Germans believed that, as was the case with black southerners, it was neces- 
sary to reduce the Africans to a state of economic dependency, and they sought to 
work with the educators from Tuskegee to “impose a ‘Negro’ identity from New 
South ideology, first on the Ewe, and later on Africans throughout Togo.” Three 
black educators from Tuskegee—James Nathan Calloway, John Wilfrey 
Robinson, and Shephard Lincoln Harris—arrived in January 1901, and eventual- 
ly set up their school in Notse. While the Notse graduates were able to set up farms 
to produce cotton for the export market, it was at great cost. Zimmerman conclud- 
ed that “the [Tuskegee] expedition succeeded in creating a cotton export market in 
Togo because it sent Africans backward along lines of progress commonly accept- 
ed by Germans, Africans, and Americans: from literate office work to agricultur- 
al labor, from domesticity to social disintegration, from prosperity to poverty, 
from skilled work to forced labor, and from freedom to domination.’ 

Missionary schools had been set up in Togo beginning in 1892 by Protestant 
and Catholic groups where they offered English language, reading and writing, 
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arithmetic, and other subjects that prepared the graduates for white-collar positions. 
While the mission school graduates were needed for the colonial administration, 
they were universally disparaged by the Germans as “dandies” because they “chal- 
lenged the singularity and superiority of European culture and the uniquely 
European face of political and economic authority in Africa.”? However, unlike the 
Togolese Tuskegee at Notse that aimed at “subverting Togolese aspirations for lit- 
eracy and white collar employment to make them a subject ‘Negro’ peasant popu- 
lation,” the mission schools were very popular; though in 1897 there were only 15, 
but by 1911 there were over 140 mission schools.’ Reports of atrocities committed 
as part of the military conquests carried out in East Africa and in Southwest Africa 
made their way to the German parliament in 1906, 1907, and afterward. At the 
same time, Kaiser Wilhelm II sought to reform the colonial practices. However, fol- 
lowing Germany’s defeat in World War I, the African territories were taken away, 
and in the postwar period the British, Belgians, and French attempted to emulate 
the German agricultural “success” in Togo with the assistance of U.S. foundations. 

The Phelps Stokes Fund was organized in 1910 under the terms of the will of 
Caroline Phelps Stokes, and Booker T. Washington was contacted about what 
needed to be done in the area of schooling for African Americans. Eventually, the 
Phelps Stokes Fund would promote Tuskegee-style industrial education in the 
southern United States and in European colonies in Africa. With regard to black 
education in the U.S. South, Washington recommended a survey of the entire field 
of “Negro education” for the purpose of determining those schools worthy of 
financial assistance from northern philanthropies. According to Washington and 
Thomas Jesse Jones, a Welshman who had taught at Hampton Institute and was 
hired by the Phelps Stokes Fund to carry out the survey, the only schools worthy 
of support were those committed to the Hampton-Tuskegee form of industrial edu- 
cation. With additional support from the U.S. Bureau of Education, in 1917 
Jones’s two-volume report was published, Negro Education: A Study of the 
Private and Higher Schools for Colored People of the United States. The report 
basically condemned all black independent schools offering literary studies and 
praised Tuskegee, Hampton, and the “little Tuskegees” that offered primarily 
farming, gardening, basic literacy training, and “rural studies.” This survey made 
it more difficult for black schools providing academic or college preparatory stud- 
ies to receive financial support from northern philanthropic foundations. For 
example, Jones criticized the numerous small black “colleges,” pointing out that 
this was a misnomer since the vast majority of the students were enrolled in sec- 
ondary level courses. Jones failed to point out that the reason for the large number 
of secondary students was the absence of public or private secondary schools for 
black southerners and thus institutions of higher education had to provide those 
preparatory courses of study needed for college entrance.? 
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Recent research has revealed that hundreds of public and private schools opened 
in the North and the South before and after the Civil War by and for African 
Americans were supported through materials and funds provided by the local 
African American communities. Cultural Capital and Black Education: African 
American Communities and the Funding of Black Schooling, 1865 to the Present 
included case studies of the “collective cultural capital” that was raised to support 
African American education. When a business enterprise such as the opening of a 
school is considered important for the economic, social, or cultural development of 
an entire group, that institution or enterprise could also draw on cultural capital from 
members of that group. Historically, educational institutions opened by women, 
Roman Catholics, Jews, and various Protestant denominations could obtain finan- 
cial donations and other forms of support—collective cultural capital—from mem- 
bers of the group because the contributors understood that the institution created 
would benefit not just the individuals who attended these schools, but the entire 
group.!° In addition to the schools and educational institutions examined in Cultural 
Capital and Black Education, other studies have documented the important role 
played by African American communities in supporting their schools, particularly 
during the period of legal racial segregation.!! In the case of the over 5,300 
“Rosenwald schools” built for African American students in the South between 1912 
and 1932 through the activities of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, these schools would 
not have been built without the financial support from the African American com- 
munities where they were located. In The Rosenwald Schools of the American South, 
Mary Hoffschwelle documented the history of these institutions and reported that at 
least one-third of the financial resources came from the local African American com- 
munities, which often provided more money and other resources than the 
Rosenwald Fund. Hoffschwelle also provided detailed information on the raising of 
collective cultural capital by black southerners to support the Rosenwald schools.!2 

In the same period that the Rosenwald Fund was involved in the campaign to 
open elementary and secondary schools that would provide industrial and academ- 
ic training to black southerners, the Phelps Stokes Fund sponsored international 
commissions to examine and make recommendations for the most appropriate 
forms of “native education” in the European colonies in Africa. Education in 
Africa: A Study of West, South, and Equatorial Africa by the African Education 
Commission was published in 1922; and Education in East Africa: A Study of 
East, Central, and South Africa by the Second African Commission was published 
in 1925. These two reports were also written by Thomas Jesse Jones and he made 
it clear that the objectives of the commissions were “to study and report upon 
industrial education adapted to the needs of the African.” The major theme found 
in the Phelps Stokes Fund reports was the “adaptation” of educational programs 
to conditions for Africans, who were located primarily in villages in rural areas.!3 
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In addition to sponsoring international commissions that recommended the 
incorporation of Tuskegee-style industrial education in missionary schools and in 
schools sponsored by colonial governments, the Phelps Stokes Fund also spon- 
sored visits by African missionary and colonial officials to Hampton, Tuskegee, 
and other black schools in the United States that specialized in “Negro industrial 
education.” Beginning in 1907 the Anna T. Jeanes Fund began supporting “Jeanes 
teachers” in the U.S. South who taught and supervised agricultural education and 
programs in all-black schools in rural areas. Education researcher Phyllis McClure 
reported that between 1907 and 1958 the Jeanes Fund subsidized the salaries of 
over 2,400 black teachers.!4 The Phelps Stokes Fund also sponsored the training 
of “Anna Jeanes Teachers” or “village teachers” in several African colonies who 
traveled to rural “village” or “bush” schools to provide specialized courses in agri- 
culture and gardening. The fourth area where the Phelps Stokes Fund engaged in 
transnational activities to spread the Tuskegee-style industrial education was the 
sponsoring of African students to travel to and receive training at Hampton and 
Tuskegee institutes. !5 

Historian Kenneth J. King examined the Phelps Stokes Fund’s transnational 
program to introduce industrial education into missionary and government schools 
in Africa in Pan-Africanism and Education: A Study of Race, Philanthropy, and 
Education in the Southern States of America and East Africa and concluded that 
there was a serious disconnect between the provisioning of industrial education in 
missionary and government-sponsored schools and Africans’ desire for academic 
education, literary studies, and higher education. While the Africans sought col- 
lege and university education that would prepare them for leadership positions and 
eventually self-determination, the Phelps Stokes Fund offered Tuskegee-style 
industrial education. !¢ 

The industrial emphasis in missionary schools, which in some instances was 
first introduced in the 19th century as a way to produce goods and services to sup- 
port the missionary activities, meant that Africans interested in literary studies had 
to found and support independent schools through the cultural capital supplied by 
Africans themselves. For example, the Phelps Stokes report on East Africa was 
received well by European settlers in Kenya because as King points out, “many of 
those [Europeans] who gave evidence to the commission had little doubt that 
industrial education should produce semi-skilled illiterate artisans to work for 
white farmers, builders, and planters.” However, when Local Native Councils 
were established in Kenya in 1925, “Africans immediately began taxing them- 
selves for an education that would be out of missionary control. . . . By 1929 
they presented the new Director of Education . . . with the problem of more than 
50,000 pounds raised by voluntary taxes specifically for non-mission education.” 
King went on to note that “the growth of the Kenya Independent Schools was 
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greatly a reaction to the government’s unwillingness to use Local Native Council 
money for secondary education.”!” 

Similarly, African Americans in the U.S. South during this period raised col- 
lective cultural capital to support black private and public schools that provided 
literary studies and secondary education for black students. Those founders of 
independent black schools who introduced industrial education classes before 
1915 in hopes of securing funds from the major white philanthropies, but who 
remained committed to academic and college preparatory education, were 
exposed in 1917 by the Thomas Jesse Jones report, “Negro Education.” Black 
southerners were supportive of the efforts, spearheaded by Booker T. Washington 
and the various philanthropies, to provide Hampton-Tuskegee-style industrial 
education in black private and public schools, as long as there was the alternative 
of enrolling in schools that offered the same traditional academic courses available 
in schools for whites. Africans in colonial Kenya, Uganda, Southern Rhodesia, 
and other areas were generally hostile to the attempts to introduce Tuskegee-style 
industrial education into the missionary and government-sponsored “native 
schools” because this type of training would not prepare them for leadership posi- 
tions they sought in the colonial government and eventually for self-determina- 
tion. 

The Phelps Stokes Fund was involved in another educational enterprise in an 
attempt to spread the Booker T. Washington form of industrial education to Africa. 
Olivia Elveston Stokes set aside in her will $50,000 specifically for the opening 
of a Booker T. Washington Institute in Africa. The New York State Colonization 
Society (NYSCS), an affiliate of the Phelps Stokes Fund, supported the visit by 
Benjamin Brawley and his wife to Liberia in 1920 to investigate the possibility of 
opening an institute in Liberia. In the 1920s there were only three secondary 
schools barely operating in Liberia—Liberia College, the College of West Africa, 
and Monrovia College—and none offered Tuskegee-style industrial education. 
Using funds from the Phelps Stokes Fund, the NYSCS chartered the Booker T. 
Washington Institute (BTWI) in Liberia in November 1928. Donald Spivey in The 
Politics of Miseducation: The Booker T. Washington Institute of Liberia, 
1929-1984 traced the history of this school and described the myriad problems it 
faced because of the policies and practices it pursued. The first three principals 
were southern white men who fully subscribed to the idea that the Africans should 
be “educated for work.” Under their leadership the school developed a close rela- 
tionship with the white officials of the Firestone Rubber Company, which main- 
tained large-scale operations in Liberia and was accused in the 1930s of engaging 
in labor abuse and “slavery” in Liberia by the League of Nations.!8 The students 
who attended BT WI were members of the indigenous ethnic groups and not the 
children of the Americo-Liberian elites, and they came to despise the institution 
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because as part of their education they were required to engage in “dangerous and 
exploitative” work on road-building projects for the government to fulfill its obli- 
gations to the Firestone Company. 

Even with the appointment of the first black principal, Walter C. Wynn, in 
May 1946, Spivey pointed out that the students’ “days of conscription into service 
as forced laborers for the Liberian government were not over. Students were still 
required to work on various government projects against their will and faulted 
[BT WI] for not intervening on their behalf.”!9 This situation did not improve until 
students who lost limbs while on the road-building projects filed lawsuits against 
the school. The conditions at BTWI continued to deteriorate even after Wynn was 
replaced by another black principal, Howard Hill. Finally in January 1954, the 
school was taken over by government of Liberia and became the industrial insti- 
tute for the University of Liberia, established in 1951. Even after it was taken over 
by the government, Spivey concluded that “the underlying mission of the Booker 
T. Washington Institute remained basically unchanged. The school’s commitment 
to training natives to assume a prescribed and subservient role in Liberian society 
was only slightly altered.”2° The educational activities and programs at BTWI in 
Liberia throughout most of its history continued the pattern of offering industrial 
training to prepare Africans to work for colonial administrations and foreign cor- 
porations interested in profiting from the exploitation of African labor. 


OIC TRAINING PROGRAMS: 
FROM NATIONAL TO TRANSNATIONAL 


- With regard to the transnational industrial education programs offered to 
Africans in the 1970s through Opportunities Industrialization Centers International 
(OICD), the organizers depended on cultural capital raised by the Africans them- 
selves, who were to eventually take over total funding for the centers. 
Opportunities Industrialization Centers (OIC) grew out of the need to train black 
workers for the various industries that sought to desegregate their workforces fol- 
lowing widespread civil rights protests in Philadelphia in the early 1960s. Whereas 
in Montgomery, Alabama, in December 1955 the African American community 
under the leadership of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr, and the Montgomery 
Improvement Association organized the boycott of the buses and other public 
transportation because of Jim Crow practices, the objective in Philadelphia was to 
desegregate factories and industries where no black or minority workers were 
employed. Beginning in 1960 black ministers in Philadelphia came together in a 
group called “400 Ministers” and targeted for boycotts businesses that had no 
black workers, but were dependent on African Americans as customers and clients. 
Led by Rev. Leon Sullivan, pastor of Zion Baptist Church, representatives of the 
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400 Ministers met with company officials and asked that they begin hiring black 
workers. When there was no change in the company’s hiring practices, the boycott 
or “Selective Patronage Campaign” was launched and remained in place until hir- 
ing practices were changed. Rev. Sullivan and others reported that as a result of the 
campaign, up to 300 businesses and industries in Philadelphia began to hire 
African American and other minority workers by 1963.7! 

Once these jobs opened for black workers in Philadelphia industries where 
they were previously denied employment, another problem arose. According to 
Rev. Sullivan, African Americans “had never been trained or prepared for the 
kinds of industrial employment opportunities created by the boycotts.”22 Sullivan 
had earlier formed a youth employment office in his church, but then decided that 
what was needed was vocational training. When he began to gather support for the 
creation of a training program, Sullivan appealed to those in the Philadelphia 
black community interested in self-help. He solicited funds from his congregation 
at Zion Baptist Church and other religious institutions in the city. School children 
collected “bags of pennies” to contribute and equipment was donated by various 
local businesses and companies, including Bell Telephone, Philco, Westinghouse, 
IBM, and the International Ladies Garment Union. In addition, Rev. Sullivan 
received a gift of $50,000 from an anonymous donor. A building was secured 
when members of the Philadelphia City Council, after much lobbying, agreed to 
allow Sullivan to rent an abandoned jailhouse in North Philadelphia for just one 
dollar per year. With regard to the name of this new program, Sullivan explained 
that “they could not be called schools because in the minds of the people, schools 
had failed them. So we decided to call them centers.” The founders also wished to 
stress the commitment to providing new “opportunities” for advancement. Thus, 
the name settled upon was “Opportunities Industrialization Centers.”23 

On 26 January 1964, the first center was opened with great fanfare in North 
Philadelphia at 19th and Oxford streets. “Politicians, businessmen and business- 
women, community leaders, bands, choirs, Boys and Girls Scouts were in atten- 
dance.”24 The following day 135 men and 165 women began their classes. 
However, once the classes began in stenography, electronics, drafting, machine 
tooling, as well as food services, the instructors soon realized that most of the 
enrollees were lacking in basic literacy and mathematical skills. “The median age 
of those who came for training was about twenty-five, though most had dropped 
out of school by the eighth grade. Many lacked basic communication skills. Their 
poor hygiene not only testified to low self-image, but limited their ability to suc- 
ceed in the business world.”25 Thus the OIC training program was soon divided 
into two phases: the feeder program and skills training. The feeder program 
included courses in basic grammar, etiquette, hygiene, black history, and an inten- 
sive counseling program. Enrollees moved through the feeder program at their 
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own pace, and counselors helped to determine when they were ready to transfer to 
“skills training” and what particular skills they should pursue.26 

Collective cultural capital from the black community allowed a second OIC to 
be opened in West Philadelphia a little over a year later, and additional fund-rais- 
ing allowed three more OICs in other sections of the city. “The program’s slogan 
was ‘We Help Ourselves,’ and our symbol was a key with the message ‘To Open 
Any Door.”” In these early years the churches were a major source of support for 
establishing OICs. “Nothing has been more crucial to OIC’s success than its ties 
to the church. . . . OIC would never have gotten off of the ground in the first 
place” if not for the prayers and support from church congregations.27 

The continual exposure of “poverty in the midst of plenty” beginning in 1962 
with the publication of Michael Harrington’s The Other America meant that the 
Kennedy administration had placed antipoverty legislation and programs high on 
its agenda, but very little was accomplished before the president’s assassination in 
November 1963.28 The issue of poverty in the United States was then taken up by 
President Lyndon Johnson and the U.S. Congress with the passage of the 
Economic Opportunity Act in 1964. The legislation called for the creation of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) that would offer financial support and 
technical assistance to state and local governments and non-profit organizations 
for the development of antipoverty programs. Community Action Programs 
(CAPs) formed at the local level would be eligible for federal funding for 
antipoverty programs. As a vocational training program available to youth and 
adults in U.S. cities, the Philadelphia OIC applied for small job-training grants in 
1965 and 1966 from the OEO totaling about $6.5 million to help to support its 
activities. Then in 1967 President Johnson, who had been informed about OIC’s 
achievements in training and placing hundreds in skilled jobs, decided he wanted 
to visit OIC and learn more about its activities firsthand. On 29 June 1967, 
President Johnson visited the jailhouse-turned training center in North 
Philadelphia and was impressed by what he found. He then decided to “put the full 
force of his Great Society program behind OIC’s efforts.”2? 

By 1970 there were fifty-one local OIC programs in the United States that 
enrolled over 50,000 trainees, with more than 30,000 placed in training-related 
jobs. These local OICs were “autonomous entities.” 


The local OICs adopt the basic feeder program/skills training structure, receive technical assis- 
tance provided by the national OIC, and partake of the federal, state, and local funds available 
to OIC. Because affiliates remain free to use these building blocks in whatever way they feel 
will best address the needs of their local community, the community-based aspect of OIC, so 


vital to its success, has been maintained.29 
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Between 1964 and 1969, various federal agencies had provided OICs with fund- 
ing that amounted to $45.9 million and private donations totaled $2.6 million.>! 





President Lyndon B. Johnson visiting the North Philadelphia 
OIC Center with Leon H. Sullivan, 29 June 1967. Photo courtesy of 
Temple University Libraries, Urban Archives, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Many times, the OICs were able to expand first to cities where National Urban 
League (NUL) branches were located. In the early decades of the 20th century 
during the “Great Migration,” many groups and organizations were formed to 
assist southern black migrants to northern cities in their adjustment to urban life. 
First women and then other black migrants were assisted in finding housing and 
employment. In New York City, the Association for the Protection of Colored 
Women (1905), the Committee for Improving the Industrial Conditions of 
Negroes in New York (1906), and the Committee on Urban Conditions among 
Negroes (1910) came together to form the National League on Urban Conditions 
among Negroes (National Urban League) in 1911. The NUL branches served as a 
liaison between the local businesses and black workers. Thus in its Capacity as an 
employment agency, the NUL was well positioned to identify the areas of skilled 
training needed by local businesses and industries and to serve as the conduit for 
the opening of OICs in local communities.32 
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Various administrative units were also formed to facilitate the establishment of 
OICs in various locales. The National Extension Services and the Development Task 
Force were formed in 1966 and 1968 respectively to provide technical assistance to 
educators in other cities interested in opening an OIC. The task force assisted those 
educators who were interested in receiving federal funding for the OIC. The Office 
of Extension Services provided help in those places where non-federally funded 
OICs were to be located.33 Another important program, funded this time by a grant 
from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) beginning in 1966, 
was the “Adult Armchair Education Program,” in which OIC employees held infor- 
mation sessions about the vocational training programs available at OIC at various 
places in the local communities, including the homes of potential enrollees. And 
beginning in 1971, OIC developed linkages with the Neighborhood Youth Corps in 
which youth serving in the corps could choose to enroll in an OIC training program 
instead of public secondary schools. Youth Corps enrollees combined their training 
with work experiences for which they received a monthly stipend.>4 





Rev. Leon Sullivan and OIC trainee Esther Davies 
at OIC in North Philadelphia in June 1965. 


In 1966 Dr. Folorunso Salawu, a Lagos physician, read about the OIC pro- 
gram in a magazine article and was impressed by the fact that OIC represented the 
attempts of private individuals to initiate a program to deal with high rates of 
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unemployment. With the support of a group. of interested Nigerians, Dr. Salawu 
contacted Leon Sullivan to get his advice on setting up a similar program in Lagos. 
Contacts were established and information was shared. In September 1968 a 
“Steering Committee” was formed for the Lagos OIC, whose members were local 
professionals, Christian and Moslem religious leaders, businessmen, and “Market 
Women.” 

Early in 1968, after having heard from a group in Accra, Ghana, interested in 
establishing an OIC, Rev. Sullivan sent OIC director Valfoulaye Diallo to visit 
Lagos, Accra, and several other African cities to discuss with local professionals 
the possibility of establishing OIC programs. This was followed by a tour of sev- 
eral African nations by Leon Sullivan in February-March 1969. When he visited 
Lagos in 1969 at the invitation of Dr. Salawu, he urged the Lagos directors to 
obtain some support from the Nigerian military government, and after several 
meetings, government officials granted OIC Lagos several concessions, such as 
exemption from customs duty on training equipment imported into the country, 
and special work visas for OIC technical instructors and administrative personnel 
coming from the United States. Upon his return to Philadelphia, Sullivan organ- 
ized “OIC International” as a new division within OIC to assist Africans and oth- 
ers interested in establishing OICs outside the United States.36 

From the beginning of the first collaboration in Africa, the financial responsi- 
bilities for OICI and OIC Lagos were spelled out. A board of directors or 
“Registered Trustees” was formed in Lagos with Dr. Salawu as chair, and it was 
established as a non-profit organization so that the group could solicit financial 
support from the public. The first public solicitation was made to the “White Cap 
Chiefs and Lagos Market Women” in December 1970. Membership in OIC Lagos 
was also offered for one pound annually.37 

Following Nigeria, the next group of Africans who expressed interest in 
establishing an OIC was from Ghana. Individuals from Accra contacted Sullivan 
and he visited the city in 1969, and the OIC group in Ghana was organized in 
1970. With the formation of these programs in Africa, OIC officials decided they 
needed to spell out the “Standards and Guidelines for OIC International 
Affiliation.” These guidelines made it clear that the organization of OIC programs 
in African nations would have to be “community based” and “non-partisan,” and 
would depend on collective cultural capital and philanthropy raised in those 
nations. 


OIC’s mission is providing training and job creation services to low income persons, regardless 
of race, color, creed, national origin, etc. OIC believes in the desire and capability of all 
individuals to grow and be self-reliant if provided job skills, life skills, and proper motivation 
and personal development opportunities as exemplified by the “feeder” concept, and job 
Opportunities. 
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OIC is community-based. Its board (local and national) must be representative of the communi- 
ty and be responsible to that community, particularly to the poor people. OIC serves [the com- 
munity]. . . . OIC is non-partisan. . . . OIC is a volunteer-based program. Volunteers are the 


leaders of OIC. Maintenance of volunteer involvement is critical to OIC success and integrity.38 


With regard to fund raising, OICI officials emphasized the need to raise col- 
lective cultural capital to support the launching of the OIC programs in African 
nations. “A broad base of community financial support shall be actively sought.” 
At the same time, it was recommended that “fund-raising expenses shall be kept 
to a minimum” and should not exceed 20 percent of the funds raised.39 

Beginning in 1969, OICI officials applied for grants from the U.S. Agency for 
International Development (USAID) to support the salaries of OIC administrators 
and instructors who would go to set up the programs in Nigeria and other nations. 
Initially, the grant was to cover the salaries of some Nigerian personnel as well. 
OIC Lagos was to supply buildings for training facilities, equipment such as 
desks, chairs, books, and stationary for the feeder program, and salaries for the 
Nigerian administrative, secretarial, and instructional staff. OIC Lagos began 
operations in March 1971 with a group of 54 trainees enrolled in the feeder pro- 
gram; the second group included 75 trainees. The vocational training programs 
included secretarial sciences, electronics, commercial baking, hotel service and 
catering, auto mechanics, and office machine repair. The goal was to phase out the 
participation of OICI personnel in OIC Lagos over a five-year period.4° 

The African nations that Leon Sullivan visited in 1969 and the early 1970s 
were encouraged to organize groups to plan for the opening of OICs. Once sup- 
port from USAID was possible to cover the expenses of OICI officers and instruc- 
tors who came to those countries to help set up the OIC programs, the role of the 
local board of directors was to make arrangements with government officials to 
facilitate that process.*! Social and cultural capital became major resources for the 
support of OIC programs in Ghana, Kenya, Ethiopia, and other African nations. 
Funds for the training programs were solicited from the public through member- 
ships and donations. Fund-raising drives were organized by the boards of directors 
of the OICs in these nations to fulfill their part of the agreement reached with 
OICI.42 

Beginning in 1975 the initial support from USAID to the African nations cre- 
ating OIC programs began to expire. OICI officials submitted reports and accounts 
for the funds received from USAID over those years, but in most cases the local 
OIC boards of directors in the African nations were not in a position to substitute 
local funds for the foreign aid coming from the United States. In letters to the 
inspector general for USAID, the officers for OICI explained that it should “not be 
insisted upon that their success be predicated on their demonstrating that they 
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would become totally self-sufficient.” They also pointed out that “it must be rec- 
ognized that it must take time to accomplish this essential objective” of “develop- 
ing the human resources in Less Developed Countries.” For example, OICI offi- 
cers pointed to Accra, Ghana, where there were nine local board members, and 
seventeen OIC Ghana staff members had been brought to Philadelphia for training 
using funds from USAID. Between 1970 and 1974, there were 230 trainees placed 
in jobs, with a 94 percent retention rate. Local in-kind and cash contributions 
totaled over $90,000; and in 1974, $30,000 was raised for the OIC in Ghana.*3 

In many instances USAID officers agreed to provide additional assistance 
through the foreign aid program to African nations to support OIC programs, but 
the stipulation was that they would have to become self-sustaining financially. In 
other words, OICI programs in African nations had to be supported by collective 
cultural capital, government funding, and philanthropy after funds from USAID 
were no longer provided. And this has been the case. OIC International programs 
are operating currently in Liberia, Ghana, Cameroon, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, 
Gambia, and eleven other African nations.44 

Building on the success of OIC International, in 1981 Leon Sullivan launched 
the International Foundation for Education and Self-Help (IFESH) to provide 
information on “self-help methods for improving the conditions of the poor” in the 
developing nations concerning food production, health care, employment, busi- 
ness development, and other areas. Among the programs sponsored by IFESH is 
the “International Fellows Program” that funds health care workers, bankers, agri- 
cultural experts, and others to assist in development projects. The “Teachers for 
Africa” program supports the sending of “master teachers” to African nations to 
engage in teacher training activities. Since its founding, “IFESH has affected mil- 
lions of lives with self-help projects and programs in Africa, Latin America, and 
Asia” and has become “a major player for education and human development 
needs in African and other countries.”45 


CONCLUSION 


The Tuskegee expedition and opening of the school in Notse, Togo, in 1901, 
the introduction of Tuskegee-style industrial education programs and the funding 
of Jeanes teachers in African nations by the Phelps Stokes Fund in the 1920s and 
1930s, and the opening of the Booker T. Washington Institute in Liberia are all 
examples of transnational educational programs that began with African 
Americans in the United States and were transferred to African nations and colo- 
nial territories. The opening of the Opportunities Industrialization Centers in over 
a hundred cities in the United States by 1980 and their transfer to many African 
nations through OIC International is another major example of the movement of 
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educational ideas and practices by and for African Americans from the United 
States to Africa. 

At the same time, the contrast in the reception by Africans of the African 
American-modeled educational programs is striking. The industrial education pro- 
grams provided by the Phelps Stokes Fund in the 1920s and 1930s received little 
or no financial support or resources from the Africans themselves. Most Africans 
were hostile to the Phelps Stokes Fund sponsored industrial education programs 
offered by missionary and government schools and at Liberia’s Booker T. 
Washington Institute, and preferred to open their own independent schools. In the 
case of the OIC programs, the Africans themselves raised the social and cultural 
capital collectively in the 1970s to provide financial support for the introduction 
of the OIC vocational training programs into their larger cities. Both Africans and 
U.S. African Americans historically mobilized their own financial resources—cul- 
tural capital—to provide schooling that would advance their social and economic 
conditions, irrespective of the educational programs offered by missionary, gov- 
ernmental, or philanthropic agencies and institutions. 

In the 20th century, U.S. African Americans and Africans often rejected indus- 
trial education programs that sought to adapt them to the social, economic, and 
racial status quo and were willing to financially support educational programs that 
prepared children and adults for political and economic self-determination. 
Indeed, the programs sponsored by OIC International and established in African 
nations were eventually taken over financially by the Africans themselves. The 
introduction of OIC International’s vocational training programs, supported by 
collective cultural capital at the local and national levels, represents “the road not 
taken” by the International Monetary Fund, the World Bank, and other internation- 
al development agencies in promoting educational alternatives for economic 
development in Africa and other nations in the developing world in the late 20th 
century. 
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AMANDLA! THE SULLIVAN PRINCIPLES 
AND THE BATTLE TO END APARTHEID 
IN SOUTH AFRICA, 1975-1987 


James B. Stewart 


Rev. Leon H. Sullivan, pastor emeritus of Zion Baptist Church in 
Philadelphia, was present in New York City when United Nations Secretary- 
General Kofi Annan formally introduced the Global Sullivan Principles of Social 
Responsibility (GSP) at a special session at the UN headquarters on 2 November 
1999. Like the original “Sullivan Principles,” the Global Sullivan Principles con- 
stituted a voluntary code of conduct for business activities, and over 120 compa- 
nies, including most signatories to the original Sullivan Principles, endorsed Kofi 
Annan’s initiative. In essence, the GSP restated the original objectives of the 
Sullivan Principles while broadening their applicability beyond the Republic of 
South Africa and modifying them to reflect contemporary challenges of “global- 
ization” on the eve of the 21st century. The initiative declared: “The objectives of 
the Global Sullivan Principles are to support economic, social, and political jus- 
tice by companies where they do business; to support human rights and to encour- 
age equal opportunity at all levels of employment, including racial and gender 
diversity on decision-making committees and boards; to train and advance disad- 
vantaged workers for technical, supervisory, and management opportunities; and 
to assist with greater tolerance and understanding among peoples; thereby, help- 
ing to improve the quality of life for communities, workers, and children with dig- 
nity and equality.”! 

The original Sullivan Principles, a corporate code of conduct formally 
announced in 1977 by Rev. Sullivan, became a focal point of debate about U.S. 
foreign policy and the behavior of multinational corporations during the heyday of 
the struggle against apartheid laws calling for the “separate development” of des- 
ignated “racial groups” in South Africa. Rev. Sullivan fully intended the principles 
to serve as a catalyst for ending apartheid, and the Soweto rebellion beginning in 
June 1976 provided an important impetus for their development.2 This uprising, 
led by black South African students opposed to the requirement that instruction in 
public and private schools be conducted in the Afrikaans language, also ushered 
in the first major phase of the divestment movement on U.S. college campuses. 


James B. Stewart is Professor Emeritus of Labor Studies and Employment Relations at Pennsylvania State 
University in University Park, PA. 
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Student activists were calling on university officials to end investments in U.S. 
corporations operating in South Africa. Ironically, suspicion was aroused among 
anti-apartheid activists by the timing of the announcement of the Sullivan 
Principles, and their quick adoption by U.S. businesses and universities to justify 
maintaining their investment policies.3 

Rev. Leon H. Sullivan received national and international attention in 1971 
when he became the first African American appointed to the Board of Directors of 
General Motors Corporation, the largest automobile manufacturing company in 
the world. The origin of Sullivan’s initiative can be traced to a tour of African 
nations in June 1975 when he was asked by anti-apartheid activists to take on the 
issue of South African apartheid. He issued a public statement in September 1975 
describing the basic operating approach that would become associated with the 
principles, representing “a concerted double effort on the part of the government 
of the United States, and American based businesses [to change] operating [prac- 
tices] in . . . South Africa.”4 The statement outlined what would later become 
the formal set of principles and expressed support for passage of the resolution 
submitted to the U.S. Congress by Congressman Charles Diggs of Detroit: “In the 
spirit of the Diggs Resolution dated April 22, 1975, businesses operating in South 
Africa that fail to comply with such equal fair employment practices, and equal 
opportunity provisions, should have all United States government contracts...can- 
celled, terminated, or suspended absolutely, or their continuance conditioned upon 
an accepted program by the United States government of compliance along these 
lines.”5 Sullivan’s original position regarding the next course of action should 
these conditions not be met was that “‘all American companies operating in South 
Africa should withdraw formally and completely from that country.’”® 

This September 1975 declaration contained most of the elements that shaped 
the trajectory of the Sullivan Principles. Rev. Sullivan wrote to the heads of vari- 
ous corporations in December 1975, inviting them to attend a meeting to be held 
in January 1976 “to informally discuss some of the activities and programs that 
different companies have utilized at their South African operations.”’ Twenty-one 
companies were invited to the meeting at Sands Point, New York, and fifteen sent 
representatives.’ Only six of these attendees were among the twelve original sig- 
natories to the principles. GM’s chief executive officer (CEO) Tom Murphy and 
Frank Cary, CEO of IBM, were the major endorsers of Sullivan’s effort as a result 
of earlier involvements with Sullivan. Frank Cary had been a member of the 
National Industrial Advisory Council (NIAC) of Opportunities Industrialization 
Centers of America (OIC) since the council’s formation in 1968; and Sullivan had 
worked closely with Tom Murphy from his appointment to the GM board of direc- 
tors in 1971. In an article in Zime magazine in September 1976 about Sullivan’s 
activities, it was reported that when former President Lyndon B. Johnson, who had 
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been a major supporter of Sullivan’s OIC programs since 1967, learned of the 
Sullivan’s GM appointment, he exclaimed, “Now what’s good for General Motors 
really is good for America.’ 

This set of events raises several fascinating questions to be explored in this 
essay. How was Sullivan able to maintain the cooperation of these magnates of 
American industry in support of his principles? What was Sullivan’s vision for 
U.S. businesses operating in South Africa and what strategies were deployed to 
realize his objectives? How successful was Sullivan in avoiding cooptation of the 
initiative by multinational corporations? And finally, what did the principles 
accomplish? 

Given the eventual demise of South African apartheid, it is reasonable to ask: 
Did the implementation of the Sullivan Principles hasten or retard its end? Such a 
query must proceed with caution, however, because Sullivan was well aware that 
the adherence to these principles alone would not bring about the dismantling of 
apartheid. Thus, it is critical to understand how Sullivan’s initiative interfaced with 
other efforts to confront the white racist regime. Donald R. Culverson’s Contesting 
Apartheid: U.S. Activism, 1960-1987 offered a retrospective assessment of anti- 
apartheid activities in the United States; and Francis Nesbitt’s Race for Sanctions: 
African Americans Against Apartheid, 1946-1994 described African Americans’ 
efforts to combat apartheid, but both works minimize the impact of Leon Sullivan 
and the principles.!° Many of Sullivan’s critics who championed disinvestment, 
and the cessation of operations and exit of U.S. businesses from South Africa, 
viewed the principles as providing cover for overt and covert corporate support of 
the apartheid regime. These critics were heartened when many companies finally 
began to leave South Africa in the late 1980s, and celebrated this exodus as a refu- 
tation of the logic underlying the principles. However, the findings of Bernard 
Feigenbaum and Anton Lowenberg suggest the need for a more nuanced interpre- 
tation.'! These researchers maintain that disinvestment was “most frequent among 
Sullivan signatory firms that . . . experienced rapid price appreciation, but [had] 
low profit margins” and that corporations with large South African operations were 
less likely to divest.!* They concluded that “U.S. interest group pressure, mediated 
through institutional investment, seems to have [had] an effect on U.S. firms in 
South Africa.” They found that “business operations [were] at least as important as 
anti-apartheid interest groups’ political or moral preferences in determining the 
decision to disengage from South Africa,” and “to the extent that interest groups 
insist[ed] on disinvestment, the most socially responsible firms . . . [were] weed- 
ed out and the least progressive firms . . . tend[ed] to remain.””!3 

The primary focus for the Sullivan Principles was the plight of black South 
African workers and this was reflected in the design of the annual reporting 
process agreed to by those U.S. corporations that became signatories. However, 
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opponents were understandably skeptical of self-reporting by U.S. firms, especial- 
ly since Sullivan was not able to institute an on-site monitoring program. In fact, 
the evidence is mixed. The employment outcomes for black South Africans were 
positive, although less robust than claimed by some signatory firms. Alexandra 
Bernasek and Richard Porter indicate that the signatories to the Sullivan Principles 
“expanded their employment more rapidly than South African manufacturing as a 
whole, and they did it almost entirely with nonwhite labor.”!4 They caution, how- 
ever, that in other respects the signatories “behaved very much like typical non- 
signatory South African firms in their wage and employment growth patterns.”!5 

Some researchers have sought to extract lessons from the implementation and 
operation of the Sullivan Principles useful for guiding contemporary efforts to 
monitor the behavior of multinational corporations through specific codes of con- 
duct. Gay Seidman offered a somber assessment of these lessons: “Above all, the 
Sullivan experience reminds us that corporate codes of conduct offer only a fee- 
ble substitute for nationally based systems of corporate regulation.”!® In contrast, 
S. Prakash Sethi and Oliver Williams, who have written extensively on this topic, 
discerned more positive responses to the principles’ regime.!7 They argued that 
“the Sullivan Principles have provided us with a plethora of experiences in terms 
of how to craft a good set of principles to guide business conduct that must be 
based on a combination of strong moral reasoning and economic feasibility.” !8 In 
addition, they insist that “the Sullivan Principles also provide us with a rationale 
for how to create viable and defensible systems and procedures for monitoring and 
verifying corporate compliance with a given code of conduct, and the hazards and 
pitfalls that must be avoided for such a system to engender public trust.”!° 

. In formulating this view, Sethi and Williams drew upon the extensive, but vir- 

tually untapped, collection of primary and secondary documents detailing 
Sullivan’s efforts to promote the principles through the formation of the 
International Council for Equality of Opportunity Principles (ICEOP).?° However, 
Sethi and Williams’s account disproportionately foregrounds the business commu- 
nity, and unfortunately, limits the recognition of the manner in which Sullivan cre- 
atively used traditional protest and mobilization strategies to extend the scope of 
black activism. Their limited attention to the ICEOP, and in particular its relation- 
ship to Sullivan’s other anti-apartheid activities, unintentionally reinforces the ten- 
dency to be dismissive of the principles as a manifestation of black activism, as 
was the case in the study by Francis Nesbitt. This unfortunate impression is ampli- 
fied by Sethi and Williams’s failure to include a discussion of the Global Sullivan 
Principles, one of Sullivan’s subsequent international initiatives that took full 
advantage of the lessons learned from the original principles. 

“Amandla” is a Xhosa and Zulu word meaning “power” that served as the 
popular rallying cry for members of the African National Congress during the 
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struggle against apartheid. This discussion provides the context and the details on 
the strategy pursued by Leon Sullivan to position the principles as a vehicle to 
influence the activities of U.S. businesses in South Africa. It was in his role as an 
insider and the creative use of “amandla” that allowed Sullivan to mobilize U.S. 
corporate interests against the apartheid regime. This reexamination of the princi- 
ples sheds new light on the scope and possibilities of black activism in the inter- 
national arena, a particularly salient issue in the current era of globalization. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN ECONOMY AND FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


Sullivan’s corporate partners were well aware of his intentions and were 
decidedly cautious about his activities. Nevertheless, there were good reasons for 
them to explore strategies to justify continuing investments in South Africa. 
Multinational corporations from the United States and Europe played an increas- 
ingly important role in the South African economy in the post-World War II peri- 
od. Visions of cheap and tractable labor led to a dramatic inflow of foreign capi- 
tal between 1946 and 1950 and foreign investment accounted for about 40 percent 
of gross domestic investment in those years. The inflow of new foreign capital 
averaged about $308 million annually, and by the end of the 1960s, 40 percent of 
the South African manufacturing sector was controlled by foreign interests. 
Between 1970 and 1976 the annual net inflow of foreign capital had mushroomed 
to $1 billion per year. This accounted for about 13 percent of gross domestic 
investment, and by 1976 the total value of foreign investment was on the order of 
20 billion Rand (R20 billion), compared to R2.8 billion in 1956. The United 
States, the United Kingdom, and other European nations were South A frica’s prin- 
cipal foreign investors. U.S. direct investment increased from $140 million in 
1950 to $750 million in 1970, and by 1975 the value had doubled to $1.56 billion. 
In 1970 over half of U.S. direct investment was in the manufacturing sector, 25 
percent in petroleum, and 10 percent in mining. In addition, by the mid-1970s U.S. 
banks held approximately $2 billion in outstanding loans in South Africa, account- 
ing for one-third of all foreign loan claims against South African interests.2! 

This extensive economic engagement was layered on top of a particularly per- 
nicious system of overt and institutionalized racial discrimination. Political and 
social arrangements paralleling the U.S. “separate, but equal” Jim Crow regime 
were already in place prior to the Afrikaner Nationalist Party’s victory in 1948. 
However, with the ascendance of the Nationalists, an unprecedented process of 
racial segregation took place, including legal prescriptions limiting the rights and 
opportunities for “non-white” groups. These new laws laid the foundation for mod- 
ern apartheid in South Africa. The Population Registration Act of 1950 established 
a rigid racial classification system, while the 1953 Reservation of Separate 
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Amenities Act provided governmental authorization for the enforcement of racially 
separate public accommodations and other facilities. Interracial property transac- 
tions were outlawed under the Group Areas Acts of 1950 and 1957. Companies, 
other than banks, mines, and large factories, were assigned a “group character” 
according to the race of persons holding the controlling interests.22 Various enact- 
ments facilitated the mobilization and exploitation of black South Africans. The 
Native Laws Amendment Act of 1952 established a registration process and labor 
bureau to control the movement of black South Africans seeking work in “white 
areas.” Laws were passed outlawing strikes by black workers and prohibiting legal- 
ly registered trade unions from having black members. The reservation of particular 
types of work for persons of specific racial groups was enshrined in the Industrial 
Conciliation Amendment Act of 1956.23 


ORGANIZING A PLAN OF ACTION 


The pervasive nature of the legal apparatus supporting South African 
apartheid contributed to the skepticism about the potential of Leon Sullivan’s 
“code of conduct” for mounting an effective assault on racist practices. The idea 
of a corporate code of conduct was not new, however, and the British had adopt- 
ed a code in 1974 “designed to encourage British firms in South Africa to improve 
their treatment of black employees.’’24 A special attaché to the British Embassy 
was appointed to monitor implementation. This move prompted the appointment 
of a U.S. embassy official to monitor the treatment of black South Africans 
employed by U.S. firms, although no code existed at that time.?° 

' The centerpiece of Sullivan’s strategy was what was to become the 
International Council for Equality of Opportunity Principles (ICEOP), originally 
named the International Council for Minority Equality of Opportunity Principles 
(ICMEOP). Attorney Ira J. K. Wells, Jr., notified Rev. Sullivan on 6 October 1978 
that the ICMEOP had been authorized to operate as a non-profit corporation in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.° Sullivan, Wells, and Rev. Gus Roman, the only 
officers listed in the application for non-profit status, were the original signatories 
to the ambitious effort to bring about social change in the Republic of South 
Africa.27 The ICMEOP sought to “promote the human rights of all persons in all 
parts of the world and therefore help create an environment in which the definite 
worth and well being of persons can be developed to full potential by persuading 
those with the power of decision-making to share in a process to make available 
to all persons the equality of opportunity in areas of: employment . . . , educa- 
tion . . . , housing, transportation, recreational and health facilities . . . [a]nd 
improving the quality of employees’ lives outside the work environment. . . 
[a]Jnd by establishing a monitoring system to assure implementation of the tech- 
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niques of equal opportunity.”28 

In forming this council, Sullivan drew heavily on his experience in shaping 
Opportunities Industrialization Centers of America (OIC), the community-based 
organization providing vocational training and employment services to disadvan- 
taged youth and adults. OIC was organized in Philadelphia in 1964 while Sullivan 
served as pastor of Zion Baptist Church. During the 1950s he gained national 
recognition for his efforts to combat juvenile delinquency, and the establishment 
of a Youth Employment Service in Zion Baptist Church. The OIC job training pro- 
gram grew out of these activities and was originally supported financially through 
the “collective cultural capital” raised in the African American community, as well 
as through donations of equipment and other materials from local businesses. 
Shortly after the opening of the first OIC, the Ford Foundation also provided some 
important financial support.29 

With the launching of the “War on Poverty” in 1966, OIC programs were 
opened in over fifty cities, expanding to locations where National Urban League 
branches were located and engaged in job placement activities. OIC was built on 
the belief that industry would accept trainees who were “job ready.” This meant 
that “the training program staff would have to develop a close association with the 
business community to know what job skills must be taught, what type of equip- 
ment is used on the job, and what types of new jobs might be expected to 
emerge.”3° OIC programs trained disadvantaged workers in the new skills needed 
by local business owners and industries. 

There were several aspects of OIC’s linkage to its business and governmental 
partners that are especially relevant for understanding how Sullivan managed his 
relationship with corporate partners in promoting the principles in South Africa. 
Initially, there was a cultural disconnect to overcome because members of the cler- 
gy were greatly overrepresented within the OIC leadership. Although there are 
certainly similarities between managing a church and managing a business, there 
are important cultural and operational differences. As Sonja Stone has observed, 
Sullivan learned both church administration and politics during the years he 
worked at Abyssinian Baptist Church with Rev. Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., who 
also served as the U.S. Congressman representing Harlem from 1945 to 1967.31 
Sullivan characterized Congressman Powell as “the greatest teacher of politics 
that Black people have ever produced.”32 This tradition often emphasized “speak- 
ing truth to power,” rather than practicing the staid communication styles associ- 
ated with the corporate world where status and hierarchy defined privilege and 
access. The divergent perspectives of the black ministerial leadership and corpo- 
rate executives often resulted in a communication gap that Sullivan had to 
bridge.33 

At the same time, Sullivan’s organizations sometimes encountered difficulties 
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in working with corporations due to insufficient attention to logistical and fiscal 
details typically emphasized by businesses. The ministerial overlay also meant 
that very few women were in OIC leadership positions, a gender bias replicated 
among corporate decision makers. As a consequence, women were largely absent 
in the history of the formation and implementation of the Sullivan Principles. This 
is essentially a story of the interaction between black clergymen and white male 
corporate executives. Despite the potential problems, however, the OIC clergy- 
business partnership endured due to multilevel linkages facilitated by the forma- 
tion of the “National Technical Advisory Committee” and the “Industry Technical 
Assistance Contact Network.” While the latter group managed interaction 
between industry representatives and local OIC managers, the membership on the 
advisory committee consisted of a mix of OIC officials and business people, and 
this multilayered structure not only facilitated cooperation, it also provided each 
member of the alliance a means to obtain on-going intelligence about the effec- 
tiveness of collaborative efforts. These assessments could be communicated 
upward through regular organizational channels to provide input for negotiating 
modifications to the overall partnership arrangements.*4 

Sullivan’s close partnership with the business community created some 
resentment among other civil rights leaders. Economist Bernard Anderson noted 
that “OIC eschew[ed] the direct action tactics often employed by civil rights 
groups such as Rev. Jesse Jackson’s Operation PUSH [People United to Save 
Humanity].”35 While this strategy facilitated cooperation with the private sector, 
at the same time, it constrained Sullivan’s ability to work effectively with some 
organizations less trusting of the business community. However, Sullivan general- 
ly. maintained open alliances with civil rights leaders, and the featured speakers at 
OIC national convocations included the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference’s (SCLC) Joseph Lowery, the NAACP’s Benjamin Hooks, the 
National Urban League’s Vernon Jordan, and Jesse J ackson.6 In addition, SCLC’s 
Ralph David Abernathy joined the ICEOP board in July 1979.37 

Sullivan was able to leverage the business partnership to access federal funds 
to support OIC and bridge the gap between the private sector and public programs 


designed to serve the needs of the unemployed.** OIC was designated as a prime 
national contractor for the delivery of manpower services in July 1971 and was 
funded at over $32 million for fiscal year 1972.39 This unique status reflected 
Sullivan’s influence in the highest governmental circles and his connection to 
Congressman Adam Clayton Powell, who sponsored the original legislation 
authorizing federal funding for OIC in 1966.40 

Sullivan attempted to replicate characteristics of the tripartite O1C-business- 
government partnership in developing, implementing, and monitoring his princi- 
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ples for U.S. businesses operating in South Africa. At the same time, Sullivan 
relied heavily on his ministerial network in organizing the ICEOP. Five of the 
eight original board members had some affiliation with religious institutions, and 
no women were included.*! He attempted to further consolidate a base of support 
among religious leaders by creating in 1979 an Ecumenical Clergy Support 
Committee. That same year the clergy support committee made an aggressive 
effort to deflect the criticism coming from other religious leaders attempting to 
discredit the Sullivan Principles. The minutes for the 13 September 1979 meeting 
indicate that a concrete action plan to deal with the opposition was outlined, 
including issuing a statement that any effort to attack Rev. Sullivan or the princi- 
ples “would be dealt with in a strong fashion. . . .”42 There is also mention of a 
potential “‘attempt to picket General Motors and a call . . . for Rev. Sullivan to 
resign from the GM Board.”43 Those in attendance felt that the group should 
assume an offensive posture. President Jimmy Carter had been supportive of OIC 
and the community development projects launched by Sullivan’s “Progress 
Movement” in Philadelphia. It was suggested that a meeting be arranged with 
Sullivan, and Carter administration official Andrew Young, U.S. Ambassador to 
the United Nations, as well as Vernon Jordan, and Jesse Jackson. Rev. Sullivan 
agreed that such a meeting would be useful. “If we [orchestrate] the variables, they 
can work for us as they did in the case of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. . . .”44 





President Jimmy Carter speaking at OIC-sponsored community 
development program in Philadelphia. Rev. Leon Sullivan seated at left. 
Courtesy of Leon H. Sullivan Charitable Trust, Philadelphia, PA. 
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Sullivan attempted to replicate the multilayered system of support that char- 
acterized the OIC-business partnership in establishing the infrastructure for the 
principles campaign. Sullivan established the “Industry Steering Committee” to 
seek out top-level corporate involvement and participation. In addition, represen- 
tatives of Sullivan signatory companies were organized into “task groups” made 
up of executives below the CEO level. Mirroring the gender homogeneity of the 
ICEOP, no women were among the original task group chairpersons. Each task 
group was charged with developing implementation strategies to promote 
improvement in one of the areas targeted by the principles. 

Recognizing the differences between working in an international as opposed 
to a domestic setting, Sullivan also attempted to duplicate the basic industrial sup- 
port structure within South Africa. Conceivably, Sullivan could also have devel- 
oped a communication network for local black managers to report on the concerns 
about their employers’ activities in South Africa. Such a network would have pro- 
vided him with inside information that could have been used to assess the level of 
institutional commitment to the implementation of the principles. However, no 
such mechanism was established. In a similar vein, Sullivan failed to take advan- 
tage of the expertise of U.S. academics or specialists in labor-management rela- 
tions within nongovernmental organizations. The exceptions were the appoint- 
ment of economist Andrew Brimmer as an original member of the ICEOP board, 
and the establishment of a consulting relationship with psychologist Kenneth 
Clark.*5 


IMPLEMENTING AND MONITORING THE SULLIVAN PRINCIPLES 


The original version of the Sullivan Principles contained six requirements and 
committed signatories to (1) non-segregation in all eating, comfort, and work 
facilities; (2) equal and fair employment practices for all employees; (3) equal pay 
for all employees doing equal or comparable work for the same period of time; (4) 
initiation and development of training programs to prepare black and other non- 
white South Africans for supervisory, administrative, clerical and technical jobs; 
(5) increasing the number of blacks and other non-whites in management and 
supervisory positions; and (6) improving the quality of employees’ lives outside 
the work environment in such areas as housing, transportation, schooling, and 
recreation and health facilities. Each of these general principles was supported by 
detailed statements of expected indicators of progress.*¢ 

Only the sixth principle asked corporations to do more than what was expect- 
ed of businesses in the United States in the late 1970s. However, in the South 
African setting these principles had truly revolutionary potential. Sullivan origi- 
nally proposed the following language to be contained at the end of the sixth 
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requirement: “Where implementation requires a modification of existing South 
African laws or customs, we will seek such modification through appropriate 
channels.”4” Instead, the signatories insisted on eliminating the references to 
‘laws and customs” and instead substituted “South African working conditions.”48 
Even with these modifications, the original twelve signatories were still uncom- 
fortable with the role that Sullivan envisioned for them as “warriors in the battle 
against the apartheid regime.”4? Their level of commitment was limited to efforts 
to improve working conditions in the plants that they owned and operated. The 
signatories summarily rejected a proposed amendment offered by Sullivan that 
would have tied future investment decisions to an assessment of progress in imple- 
menting the principles.5° Thus, even at the outset of this venture, U.S. companies 
were unwilling to link issues of improved working conditions to the broader issue 
of whether their presence and investments in South Africa should be reconsidered. 

Even with the more reserved language, neither the original corporations from 
which Sullivan sought support, nor the larger group of U.S. multinational corpo- 
rations, enthusiastically embraced the Sullivan Principles. There was great unease 
about Sullivan’s plans to advocate for the use of the principles as an instrument of 
U.S. foreign policy. For example, an internal memorandum to the chairman of 
General Motors Tom Murphy from T. S. Daniel discussed a planned meeting 
between Sullivan and the U.S. Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, in the following 
terms: “As I have indicated to you, there is a very strong negative feeling among 
the companies regarding Sullivan acting as their spokesman. Most (including 
IBM) have said they want two or three company officials to participate in any dis- 
cussions with government officials.’’>! 

Within six months of the formal promulgation of the principles, fifty-four 
firms had become signatories. The design of a viable monitoring process to assess 
firms’ implementation efforts was critical for establishing any sense of credibility 
among skeptics. The firm of Arthur D. Little (ADL) was selected to conduct a pilot 
survey of signatories to ascertain the extent of compliance with the principles. 
This initial report, along with the next two, was designed to capture progress in 
implementing the principles at six-month intervals. Subsequent reports would be 
submitted on an annual basis, a change formally announced by Sullivan at the 29 
November 1979 meeting of the CEOs of the signatory companies hosted by 
Secretary Cyrus Vance. Sullivan had also used that occasion to announce his plans 
for “on-site” monitoring.52 

The first ADL-prepared report contained no categorizations and was based on 
fifty-seven responses to questionnaires sent to 105 signatories. While it provided 
baseline data related to each of the principles, the narrative openly acknowledged 
that changes would be needed.53 Paul Gibson, president of Envirotech, had writ- 
ten to Sullivan on 17 November 1978 recommending a three category classifica- 
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tion scheme: “(i) companies that are implementing the Statement of Principles 
(satisfactorily); (ii) companies that are not implementing the Statement of 
Principles (satisfactorily), but which after being notified that you do not feel that 
they are implementing the Statement of Principles (satisfactorily), have submitted 
to you an acceptable plan with a specific time schedule to bring them into line, i.e., 
Category A(i); and (iii) companies that are not implementing the Statement of 
Principles (satisfactorily) and have not agreed to bring themselves into line as per 
Category A(ii) above.”>4 Gibson went on to recommend how Sullivan should 
respond to inquiries about the compliance of individual companies. 

Sullivan’s corporate partners were especially concerned with his insistence on 
specifically identifying non-signatory companies. In a memorandum dated 26 
February 1979, T. S. Krzesinski, who worked in the treasurer’s office at General 
Motors, described an intense meeting over “Sullivan’s absolute insistence that 
there be some form of public disclosure on the progress of individual compa- 
nies’—in the current reporting cycle—compliance as of December 31, 1978 to be 
released by Sullivan and Arthur D. Little [in] late March 1979.” Krzesinski com- 
plained that Sullivan had reneged on an earlier agreement to “defer public catego- 
rization until the semi-annual reporting period ending June 30, 1979.” He believed 
that “despite intense resistance by industry representatives, Sullivan presented the 
group with no [a]lternative. In fact, he brought the meeting to a premature ending 
with his departure and emotional announcement that i[f] an acceptable manner of 
disclosure was not available to him prior to the next morning’s meeting, he would 
terminate his involvement with the principles.”>> 

The second ADL report, which covered the period 1 July to 31 December 
1978, indicated there were 117 signatories and 165 non-signatory U.S. firms that 
were not listed individually. Confusion about reporting deadlines and appropriate 
responses necessitated the creation of several temporary categories for signatories 
such as “Reports Arrived Late,” “Plan to Submit Report,” and “Exceptional 
Situations.”5° The categories used in the second report for evaluating companies 
were: “making acceptable progress,” “cooperating,” and “non-respondent.” To 
qualify as “making acceptable progress,” it was only necessary that a company 
had submitted a completed first questionnaire for the period 1 January to 30 June 
1978; submitted a completed second questionnaire for the period 1 July to 31 
December 1978 by March 1979; committed to major facility modifications to 
enable non-segregation; and shown substantial commitment to implement the 
other principles. All other respondents were classified as “cooperating.”>’ 

In the 15 October 1979 press release announcing the release of ADL’s third 
report, it revealed that “three-fourths of all reporting units of participating 
American corporations indicate that all facilities are now non-segregated, all signs 
are removed, and facilities are open to all races. This has happened in spite of 
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South African laws demanding separate provisions for persons of different races. 
The report further indicated some progress in the implementation of all parts of 
the ‘principles.’”58 This report reflected an amplification of the second principle 
announced by Sullivan in May 1979 to include the wording: “Support the elimi- 
nation of discrimination against the rights of Blacks to form or belong to govern- 
ment registered unions, and acknowledge generally the right of Black workers to 
form their own union or be represented by trade unions where unions already 
exist.”59 The sixth principle had also been amplified, incorporating the wording: 
“Support changes in influx control laws to provide for the right of Black migrant 
workers to normal family life.”6° Sullivan’s earlier attempts to obtain these 
changes had been unsuccessful.®! As in the second report, the number of non-sig- 
natories (164) exceeded signatories (135). This time, however, the individual non- 
signatory companies were specifically identified.°2 

The reporting requirements associated with the Sullivan Principles differed 
from other codes of conduct, including those of the European Economic 
Community (EEC) and Canada. The EEC code, unlike the Sullivan Principles, 
was mandatory. However, although the EEC code mandated reporting, the per- 
formance of individual companies was not evaluated. The Canadian code also had 
a reporting requirement, but the compliance rate was usually extremely low.® 
The annual reporting process became a major enterprise in itself, and the require- 
ments for managing it were well beyond the capabilities of ICEOP. In addition, the 
cost of this operation was borne by the signatories, who paid an annual fee which 
covered the operating costs of the administrative structure to support the imple- 
mentation of the principles. Unfortunately, the ICEOP had no independent source 
of financial support that could be used as leverage, given the possibility of corpo- 
rate control. Absent the type of leverage available through independent sources of 
income, an on-going pattern of fiscal dependence was created when the principles’ 
“Industry Support Unit” (ISU) was incorporated in Pennsylvania in April 1979 as 
a non-profit group. This agency was established to “provide Sullivan with a con- 
duit for obtaining funds to assist in the support of an Administrative Staff Unit 
(ASU), which will assist him broadly in facilitating promotion and implementation 
of the six principles.’64 Provisions for two classes of ISU directors were included 
in the articles of incorporation. Two “Class A” directors were to be appointed by 
Sullivan; and four “Class B” directors were to be elected by a majority of those 
corporations represented on the “Statement of Principles Industry Advisory 
Committee” (SOPIAC). The membership of the SOPIAC consisted of the chairs of 
the seven task groups, plus two at large members. Sal Marzullo of Mobil Oil would 
become the most important and active member of this advisory committee. 

In obtaining this commitment, Sullivan had to agree to limit the activities of 
the administrative staff funded by the ISU. The document recommending creation 
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of the ASU stated: “It is recognized that Sullivan’s personal objective, the destruc- 
tion of the system of apartheid in the Republic of South Africa, goes beyond the 
issues of social and economic discrimination to which the Six Principles are 
addressed. It is understood between Sullivan and the companies that will support 
this effort that the use of such support will be limited to the ASU’s activities 
involved with the promotion and implementation of the Six Principles as ampli- 
fied by the guidelines.’’6¢ 

Sullivan fought the proposal to establish an ISU administrative structure sep- 
arate from the ICEOP. As a compromise, the ISU provided support for an execu- 
tive director of an administrative support staff for the ICEOP. Daniel Purnell was 
appointed to this position. Formerly director of the Community Resource Center 
of Cuyahoga Community College, Cleveland, Ohio, immediately prior to this 
appointment, Purnell had also served as an administrator in the office of public 
school desegregation in Cleveland.6? While the ICEOP staff and board would be 
plagued by high turnovers over the years, Purnell would remain for the duration. 

Despite the presumed understanding about staff roles, there was continuing dis- 
agreement between Sullivan and ISU’s corporate supporters over how funds were 
to be used, the relationship to the ICEOP, and the high cost of the annual reporting 
process. Sethi and Williams’s examination of the implementation of the Sullivan 
Principles focused almost entirely on the ISU staff and its interaction with D. Reid 
Weedon of ADL, with little mention of the ICEOP. At the same time, the elaborate 
reporting process and the credibility of the Arthur D. Little Company were insuffi- 
cient to mollify many in the activist community who looked askance at the annual 
reports, in part, because they were based primarily on the self-reporting by U.S. 
companies. Sullivan sought to develop an on-site monitoring mechanism controlled 
completely by the ICEOP that would include regular visits to the signatory compa- 
nies’ operations to gather information and direct feedback from black workers. 
Unfortunately, Sullivan was never able to acquire external funding to establish such 
a monitoring system and the ISU’s funders refused to support this activity. The lack 
of a ground-level intelligence network placed Sullivan at a distinct disadvantage in 
addressing specific problems for black workers seeking union representation. For 
example, Sullivan received a letter from W. M. Menze, a union organizer, dated 12 
May 1981, requesting assistance in regaining employment at Firestone Company 
following what was described as an “illegal dismissal.” This dismissal was appar- 
ently associated with Firestone’s sale in 1981 of a majority interest to Federale 
Volksbeleggings Beperk, a South African holding company. There is no record of 
any intervention by Sullivan on the behalf of dismissed black workers.°8 Such 
experiences weakened the commitment of black workers to Sullivan’s initiatives 
during a period when the black unionization movement was becoming the major 
force driving the South African government’s labor reforms. 
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Sullivan’s own visits to South Africa were only partially successful in broad- 
ening his support base. “Reverend Sullivan Visits S. Africa,” was the headline of 
the ICEOP newsletter in October 1980 and included a photo of Rev. Sullivan and 
Bishop Desmond Tutu. On 4 September 1980 Sullivan was in Johannesburg to 
deliver the Hoernle Memorial Lecture, sponsored annually by the South African 
Institute for Race Relations. The newsletter reported that “press coverage before, 
during, and after the visit was heavy.” A Johannesburg Daily Mail editorial was 
reprinted in the newsletter with the observation that Sullivan “is having to cope 
with considerable criticism, both in South Africa and in America, that the guide- 
lines bearing his name are not doing what they are supposed to do, and indeed that 
they are being used as a prop for apartheid. . . . Mr. Sullivan has returned home 
vowing to set up an effective monitoring system and threatens disinvestment action 
against companies that do not come up to the mark.”©? However, the report in the 
newsletter included no information about specific plans for on-site monitoring. 

The minutes for the ICEOP board meeting on 27 October 1980 indicated that 
Sullivan characterized his trip to South Africa as “very difficult.” Nevertheless, he 
declared, 


We are going in the right direction, but intensification and broadening are necessary, more vig- 
orous dealing with legal aspects, which means separate development. We are changing condi- 
tions, but not the basic situation. We must change the ground rules of society; sessions between 
Whites and Blacks to change these rules are needed. These rules include: exile, prisoners, and 


Nelson [Mandela]. Problems must be confronted through economics. Difficult. 7 


THE SULLIVAN PRINCIPLES VERSUS 
CONSTRUCTIVE ENGAGEMENT 


Following the inauguration of Ronald Reagan as president in January 1981, 
there was a significant shift in U.S. foreign policy toward South Africa. The new 
policy of “constructive engagement” emphasized evolutionary social change in 
South Africa that would be pursued through non-confrontational means. This was 
seen as appropriate, given the common strategic interests of the United States and 
South Africa, and it justified unilateral action by the United States, as opposed to 
multilateral approaches through organizations such as the United Nations. This 
policy focused on confronting communism throughout southern Africa, with the 
issue of human rights in South Africa a secondary concern. Chester Crocker, assis- 
tant secretary of state for African affairs, was the policy’s chief architect, and an 
official visit by South African military officials in March 1981 was one of the 
early and most visible manifestations of the change in policy. In November 1983 
the Reagan administration heaped praise on the P. W. Botha regime for conduct- 
ing a constitutional referendum that granted limited parliamentary participation to 
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the “Coloured” (mixed race) and Asian populations, while black South Africans 
remained disfranchised.7! 

Leon Sullivan began to harden his position on apartheid in South Africa as 
early as October 1979 when he initiated a campaign to halt loans by U.S. banks to 
the South African government. Sullivan attempted to mobilize clergy across the 
United States to visit banks and attempt to convince the officers to adopt a pro- 
posed statement refusing loans to South Africa, but only a handful of banks were 
willing to endorse the statement. Sullivan’s effort to mobilize grassroots support 
to force compliance also failed. At the same time, many of his corporate allies in 
the principles movement did not take kindly to this new initiative. What is espe- 
cially important, however, is the difference in the approach toward the banks com- 
pared to other types of businesses. This difference was emphasized in a commu- 
nication that Sullivan received 25 March 1980 from a banking executive: “What 
puzzles me most . . . is the distinction you apparently draw between banks and 
other business concerns in what you want us to do. . . . In negotiating with the 
banks . . . you seem to have taken a near-boycott approach.”’/2 

A broad-based movement opposing the Reagan administration’s policy of 
constructive engagement began to crystallize early in 1983. On the legislative 
side, several attempts were made in Congress to derail the approach. William 
Gray, the Democratic representative from Philadelphia, introduced H.R. Bill 1392 
that would require the president to use the authority of the War Powers Act to ban 
new investments in South Africa. Democratic representative from New York City 
Stephen Solarz introduced H.R. Bill 1693 that would require all U.S. firms oper- 
ating in South Africa to comply with the Sullivan Principles, and banned new 
loans from U.S. banks to the South African government.’3 To the chagrin of his 
corporate partners, Sullivan actively supported both bills. 

On 6 June 1983 Sullivan testified before the U.S. House Banking Sub-com- 
mittee on Financial Institutions Supervision, Regulation, and Insurance in support 
of the Solarz bill.74 The substance of his testimony appeared earlier in a 10 May 
1983 article in the Washington Post, “It’s Time to Step Up the Pressure on South 
Africa.”75 Sullivan mentioned his earlier testimony before the Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee on Africa on 2 March 1982 in which he had called for “mandatory 
requirements for full compliance with the principles . . . backed up with embar- 
goes, tax penalties, sanctions, loss of government contracts and any other effective 
means.”76 Sullivan also noted that “although the voluntary support of the princi- 
ples has been effective, it has not been able to get the desired results quickly 
enough,” and thus “I support the [Solarz] bill in its entirety.”77 

At the 20 May 1983 ICEOP board meeting, Sullivan proposed “A Five Step 
Action Plan” to his institutional supporters.’8 The plan called for (1) divestment 
of all funds in non-signatory companies; (2) divestment of funds in signatories that 
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have received failing grades and have not provided written assurance that efforts 
to improve ratings will be undertaken; (3) withdrawal of funds from banks failing 
to give written assurance of cessation of loans to the South African government 
and its agencies; (4) the seeking of agreements from companies to forego new 
investments in South Africa; (5) the encouragement of similar actions by other 
investors.’? Increasingly, Sullivan began to apply elements of the strategy used to 
oppose bank loans to attack the broader issue of corporate investments in South 
Africa. He spoke forcefully about the need for sanctions if the principles failed to 
yield concrete results. Information included in the fifth and sixth report of the sig- 
natories provided a solid rationale for his more militant actions. For example, the 
fifth report was much more candid in acknowledging problem areas than the ear- 
lier ones. It indicated that “[i]n spite of the progress, there are still problems. This 
year [1981] there was an increase in the number of companies not meeting the 
basic requirements.’”80 


While it is encouraging that the average pay increases for Blacks, Coloreds, and Asians have 
been more each year, it is still not clear that this rate of increase is sufficient to have a signifi- 
cant impact on the large wage gap between Whites and Blacks, Coloreds, and Asians. It has 
been hoped that much of this problem would be corrected as more Blacks, Colored, and Asians 
advance to the higher-paying supervisory and managerial jobs (Principle 5). But . . . the pace 
of this advancement has been slow. For senior managerial jobs hardly any such advancement 
has occurred since the Third Report.8! 


The reason for this was the “sluggish growth in the rate of participation of 
Blacks, Coloreds, and Asians in training programs designed to prepare them for 
supervisory and managerial positions.”82 This pattern was explained by education- 
al inequities and inappropriate design of some training programs.83 In a similar 
vein, the sixth report in November 1982 noted, “The proportion of Blacks, 
Coloureds, and Asians in supervisory positions has dropped, indicating a lack of 
progress in this area.”84 Continuing barriers to unionization of black workers were 
also highlighted.85 

Sethi and Williams found that as the reporting process became more complex, 
the ICEOP became increasingly superfluous. It was easier for the ISU to work 
directly with the ADL’s D. Reid Weedon to maintain the annual reporting process, 
rather than using the ICEOP as an intermediary. Financial uncertainties created by 
the ICEOP’s dependence on funding from the signatories prevented actions to 
improve the reporting procedures and better connect ADL’s activities to Sullivan’s 
“task groups” in the United States and South Africa.86 Moreover, some of the 
ICEOP’s inadequacies also stemmed from internal managerial problems and the 
business practices of Daniel Purnell, the ICEOP executive director. Complaints 
from U.S. businesses operating in South Africa were sent to the ICEOP board of 
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directors in September 1982 about the failure to meet U.S. tax filing deadlines to 
avoid penalties and the need for appropriate documentation for travel and enter- 
tainment expenses.’7 Specific recommendations were made because, according to 
one CEO, “it is apparent that ICEOP (specifically Mr. Purnell) is having difficul- 
ty strengthening internal accounting and financial operating controls.’’8 

A significant decline in the number of signatories occurred between the com- 
pletion of the sixth and seventh reports in 1983 as a result of the decision to require 
the payment of assessments to the ISU before designation as a signatory to the 
Sullivan Principles. As a result, the seventh report noted, “Twenty-nine signato- 
ries, mostly endorsers or non-reporters, have dropped out of the program rather 
than pay. Although the total number of signatories has decreased significantly, no 
such change has occurred in the total number of reporting signatories.”8? 

By the mid-1980s Leon Sullivan’s position on U.S. investments in South 
Africa was clearly in conflict with the policies of the Reagan administration and 
the economic interests of many U.S. businesses operating in South Africa. In 
March 1984 Secretary of State George Schultz hosted a meeting of eighteen rep- 
resentatives of Sullivan signatory companies and fourteen representatives of non- 
signatories. Schultz took the position that “in a sense” the cooperation of U.S. 
businesses in the Sullivan initiatives had “anticipated constructive engagement.” 
This linkage of the Sullivan Principles to “constructive engagement” was 
designed to stem a tide of mounting public criticism, but it significantly damaged 
Sullivan’s credibility with anti-apartheid activists. However, any potential gains in 
public support for constructive engagement were negated on 20 July 1985 when 
South Africa’s president P. W. Botha declared a “state of emergency” for several 
regions of the country, and delivered his infamous “Rubicon” speech on 15 August 
1985. Botha ruled out the possibility of power sharing with black South Africans and 
announced that he “had crossed the Rubicon” and would pursue change “at his own 
pace and on his own terms.” However, even prior to Botha’s speech the American 
Chamber of Commerce in South Africa had sought to distance itself from the 
apartheid regime. In a news release dated 7 March 1985 U.S. business groups con- 
demned government policies such as “influx control, forced removals,” denial of cit- 
izenship rights, and inadequate housing for non-whites, and called for negotiations 
between black South African leaders and the apartheid regime.”° 

With the hardening of the position of the South African government and the 
increasing demands for U.S. divestment, President Reagan issued an executive 
order in September 1985 banning the importation of South African gold coins, the 
Krugerrands, and mandated that U.S. corporations operating there adhere to the 
Sullivan Principles. The order also put some restrictions on technology exports to 
South Africa and directed the secretary of state to establish an “Advisory 
Committee on South Africa.” GM’s Roger Smith, IBM’s Frank Cary, and Leon 
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Rev. Leon H. Sullivan and Secretary of State George Schultz. 
Courtesy of Leon H. Sullivan Charitable Trust. 


Sullivan were eventually appointed to that committee.?! At the same time, Botha’s 
speech and the South African government’s actions intensified the momentum for 
divestment at many colleges and universities and in state and local governments. 
Until Botha’s speech, many university and government officials had resisted the 
increasingly vociferous calls for divestment. TransAfrica, the African American 
lobbying group headed by Randall Robinson, had been especially instrumental in 
organizing opposition to the U.S. policy in South Africa. The “Free South Africa 
Movement” was launched in November 1985 when Robinson, Mary Frances 
Berry, Walter Fauntroy, and Richard Hatcher were arrested after staging a sit-in at 
the South African embassy in Washington, DC. The four were the first to be arrest- 
ed at the embassy for protesting the arrest of black labor leaders and members of 
the African National Congress (ANC), and the murderous tactics employed by the 
South African government. Between November 1984 and the enactment of sanc- 
tions legislation in October 1986, up to 6,000 people were arrested while picket- 
ing at South African embassies and consulates around the world. Demonstrators 
included eighteen members of the U.S. House of Representatives and Connecticut 
Senator Lowell Weicker, who became the first Senator in U.S. history to be arrest- 
ed for an act of civil disobedience.92 

Leon Sullivan agreed to join the Presidential Advisory Committee on South 
Africa at a time when there appeared to be some movement toward resolution of 
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the racial conflict. The British Commonwealth nations launched a peace initiative 
in late 1985 spearheaded by a seven-person international delegation that became 
known as the Eminent Person’s Group (EPG). This group spent approximately six 
months attempting to create a dialogue between anti-apartheid leaders and the 
South African government. The June 1986 EPG report concluded that the South 
African government had demonstrated no genuine intention to dismantle 
apartheid, or enter into negotiations with ANC leaders. The Commonwealth lead- 
ers met in August 1986 and with the exception of the British agreed to impose lim- 
ited economic sanctions on South A frica.% 

President Reagan’s failure to take more decisive action led Robert Dole, 
Richard Lugar, Nancy Kassebaum, and other Senate Republicans to join 
Democratic congressmen Howard Wolpe and Stephen Solarz and members of the 
Black Caucus in pushing for stronger sanctions. The result of this alliance was the 
passage of the Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid Act (CAAA) over a presidential 
veto on 2.October 1986. The legislation “set forth a comprehensive and complete 
framework to guide the efforts of the United States in helping to bring an end to 
apartheid in South Africa and lead to the establishment of a nonracial, democrat- 
ic form of government.” In effect, the law was intended to establish a new U.S. 
policy to replace “constructive engagement.”’4 

Along with these developments, South Africa’s economic instability was 
intensified by the refusal of major U.S. banks, beginning with Chase Manhattan in 
July 1985, to roll over the short-term loans of the South African government. As 
a result, South African officials were forced to temporarily freeze repayments of 
foreign loans and halt currency transactions, as well as close its stock market, after 
the value of the rand plummeted.?> Economist Pauline Baker noted that “an inter- 
national debt mediator had to be appointed, and protracted negotiations for 
rescheduling ensued.”?° 

By 1986 the number of Sullivan signatories had increased to 183. This growth 
was impressive because it had occurred simultaneously with further tightening of 
the guidelines required to achieve a top rating. Signatories were now subject to the 
seventh requirement introduced in 1985: “Working to Eliminate Laws and 
Customs That Impede Social and Political Justice.” This forward movement was 
disrupted by the decisions of some major signatories to terminate altogether their 
operations in South Africa. Coca-Cola announced plans to terminate operations in 
September 1986, followed closely by General Motors and IBM in October.” 

Earlier that year at the 18 June 1986 ICEOP board meeting, in a last ditch 
effort to salvage the principles initiative, Rev. Gus Roman proposed the updating 
of the Sullivan Principles on “a theological basis.” The board agreed to have Dr. 
Lawrence Jones, dean of Howard University School of Theology, develop the 
update. Jones attended the 31 July 1986 ICEOP board meeting and offered sug- 
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gestions regarding the theological update, and several clergy were to be invited to 
a September plenary session.?8 However, Daniel Purnell was unsuccessful in 
obtaining foundation funding for this initiative. Instead, what was termed a “Call 
to Conscience Conference” was held on 30 September 1986, but the focus of this 
event was much different, and the news release announcing the conference indi- 
cated that the purpose was “‘to gain support for legislation in the U.S. Congress 
concerning welfare reform and to call for an end to the system of apartheid in 
South Africa.” 

The Schultz Advisory Committee Report, mandated in President Reagan’s 
September 1985 executive order, was released in 1987, entitled “A U.S. Policy 
Toward South Africa,” and concluded that “constructive engagement” was a failed 
policy. The first priority of U.S. policy recommended in this report was to promote 
negotiations between the apartheid regime and legitimate black representatives. It 
also recommended that the administration distance itself from Pretoria’s recently 
announced policies and attempt to internationalize existing sanctions. In addition, 
it advised administration officials to consider applying additional pressure on the 
South African government to lift the state of emergency, release all political pris- 
oners, and end its ban on the ANC and other black political parties. In essence, the 
report not only reaffirmed, but in some cases recommended more stringent sanc- 
tions than authorized in the Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid Act of 1986.100 

By the beginning of 1987 Leon Sullivan was operating under a self-imposed 
deadline for an end of apartheid in South Africa that he first announced in May 
1985. It appeared on 7 May 1985 as an editorial in the Philadelphia Inquirer and 
was entitled “A Deadline for Ending Apartheid.” There he indicated that “[i]t is 
my view . . . that if apartheid has not, in fact, ended legally and actually within 
the next 24 months, there should be a total U.S. economic embargo against South 
Africa, including the withdrawal of all U.S. companies to be followed, I hope, by 
other nations.”!°! A somewhat modified version of the statement was published in 
the Washington Post on 28 May 1985.!92 While many had expected him to modi- 
fy this position as the deadline approached, Sullivan held fast to the original plan 
and, at the same time, he participated in the Reagan advisory committee. In fact, 
he increased the pressure on his business colleagues, calling for commitments 
from universities, colleges, and various other institutions to divest their holdings 
in South Africa, totaling over $100 billion, if his 31 May 1987 deadline was not 
met. In May 1986 Sullivan even challenged corporations to initiate a campaign of 
“corporate civil disobedience” that would entail use of “the full strength of your 
company legal departments to challenge existing laws.”! 

Although Sullivan was fully prepared to follow through on the threat to disso- 
ciate himself from the principles, he approached this possibility with trepidation. 
At the 17 March 1987 ICEOP board meeting, he discussed three issues: “(1) The 
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role of ICEOP if he [Sullivan] calls for withdrawal from South Africa, (2) a gen- 
eral assessment of the situation in South Africa, and (3) the activities he [Sullivan] 
has undertaken to bring change in South Africa.”!°4 Sullivan reported that “the 
companies had already begun contingency planning in case he [Sullivan] decides 
to call for withdrawal”; that “ICEOP would no longer be funded by the Industry 
Support Unit (ISU)”; and “the ICEOP-ISU relationship would end.”! Sullivan 
characterized the situation in South Africa as tense and the South African govern- 
ment’s posture as intransigent. “I need a sign, a glimmer of hope, to continue and 
I am still working with business leaders in Europe and the United States to help 
make the South African government budge. . . . I will determine what to do and 
whatever I decide, I can handle it.” His decision was to be guided by the findings 
of a trip to South Africa planned for 22-29 May 1987. The minutes of the meet- 
ing indicate that the board agreed “to support Reverend Sullivan as he comes close 
to decision time.”!% 

No such sign was forthcoming, and upon his return from South Africa, 
Sullivan delivered an obituary for his role in the principles movement at the June 
1987 meeting with signatory company representatives: “Today, Wednesday, June 
3, 1987, Leon Sullivan, Pastor of the Zion Baptist Church in Philadelphia, and 
author of the Sullivan Principles, a set of equal rights practices for American com- 
panies in the Republic of South Africa, called for withdrawal of all United States 
companies from the Republic of South Africa, and for a total United States embar- 
go against South Africa, until statutory apartheid is ended, and Blacks have a clear 
commitment for equal political rights.””!07 

By the late 1980s the international sanctions were having their effect and the 
South African economy was reeling. Between 1986 and 1988 after granting the 
right of black workers to unionize, abolishing the “pass laws,” and allowing black 
South Africans access to previously all-white urban areas, P. W. Botha made it 
clear that white South Africans had to “adapt or die.” After suffering a stroke in 
January 1989, Botha was convinced to resign and he was replaced by D. W. De 
Klerk, who announced on 2 February 1989 that he would work for the repeal of 
the remaining apartheid laws. On 11 February 1989 ANC leader Nelson Mandela 
was released from prison after twenty-seven years. 


CONCLUSION 


People from all over the world watched in amazement and with great expec- 
tations as Nelson Mandela was inaugurated President of South Africa on 8 May 
1994. A large delegation of U.S. anti-apartheid activists and political dignitaries 
were in attendance. As would have been expected, Rev. Leon Sullivan was among 
those in attendance at these events, although his presence was not acknowledged 
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in Francis Nesbitt’s Race for Sanctions. Earlier efforts to distill lessons from the 
movement surrounding the Sullivan Principles have focused largely on implica- 
tions for individual U.S. corporations. Unquestionably, the principles served as a 
catalyst for an extensive debate about corporate social responsibility and the role 
of various stakeholders in influencing the policies of multinational businesses. At 
the same time, however, one of the weaknesses of the Sullivan-ICEOP strategy 
was the over-reliance on his support network of black clergy to the exclusion of 
other potentially valuable partnerships. For example, Sullivan’s close ties to cor- 
porations prevented the establishment of alliances with labor organizations both in 
the United States and South Africa. And the overdependence on corporations for 
funding and administrative support limited his ability to cultivate support in South 
Africa among black labor organizers. 

On the other hand, the Sullivan Principles had an important indirect effect on 
the strategy used by other organizations and interest groups opposing apartheid. 
The Sullivan Principles’ implementation process clearly influenced debates about 
divestment within the halls of academe and in corporate shareholder meetings. 
While the assessments are mixed on whether the Sullivan Principles contributed 
significantly to improving the well-being for all non-white workers in South 
Africa, there is little doubt that the employment conditions improved greatly for 
black workers in U.S. companies that were signatories to the principles. At the 
same time, it is important to note that the emergent black trade union movement 
successfully forced the South African government to introduce sweeping labor 
reforms during this period that improved the conditions for black workers in 
general. 

Most importantly, the history of the Sullivan Principles tells the story of 
African American activism in the international arena. Along with the activities of 
long-time anti-apartheid activists, TransAfrica, the Free South Africa Movement, 
and the thousands who organized and participated in divestment campaigns and 
the demands for economic sanctions, Leon Sullivan and his supporters were 
instrumental in ending a system of government that denied people of African 
descent their political and economic rights and full participation in the governing 
of South African society. In many ways the promulgation of the Sullivan 
Principles represented the internationalization of the goals and objectives of the 
U.S. Civil Rights and Black Power movements in the 1970s and 1980s. 
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THE PROGRESS MOVEMENT AND 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT: 
THE ZION NON-PROFIT 
CHARITABLE TRUST 


Nathaniel Bracey 


One of America’s greatest leaders arrived in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in 
1950 to begin what would become one of the nation’s most successful communi- 
ty development initiatives, the Progress Movement. Born in Charleston, West 
Virginia, on 16 October 1922, the young Rev. Leon Howard Sullivan spent time 
as assistant pastor at Abyssinian Baptist Church in New York City, under the lead- 
ership of Rev. Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., and in East Orange, New Jersey, as pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church before coming to Philadelphia. When the 28-year- 
old minister accepted the position as pastor of Zion Baptist Church, the first hint 
of his audacity and forward thinking was when he asked the church’s board of dea- 
cons to pay on his behalf a $100 membership fee for the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce. 

One deacon who was on the board at the time recalled how stunned the board 
members were at this request. When asked about it, Sullivan responded, “The 
Chamber of Commerce has advance knowledge of major economic trends, and 
membership would allow me to take immediate action on actions potentially ben- 
eficial to the congregation and our people.” Thus from the beginning Rev. Sullivan 
was considered an unusual preacher. Indeed, several years ago one preacher con- 
fided to this writer that initially he did not respect Sullivan’s approach because “I 
hardly heard him preach about Jesus in his sermons, it was always about money 
and economics.” Today, that preacher is a convert and has incorporated Sullivan’s 
economic approach in his ministry. 

One might ask: Why did Rev. Leon Sullivan concentrate on economics as the 
basis for African Americans realizing full citizenship, along with civil and politi- 
cal rights? Sullivan himself traced this particular concern to the sermon he deliv- 
ered to his congregation on 15 June 1962. 


One day I preached a sermon at Zion Baptist about Jesus feeding the five thousand with a few 
loaves and a few fishes. Everybody put in their little bit and you had enough to feed 


Nathaniel Bracey is Executive Director of the Leon H. Sullivan Charitable Trust (formerly the Zion Non-Profit 
Charitable Trust) in Philadelphia, PA. 
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everybody with some left over. So I said, that is what I am going to do with the church and the 
community. I said, “I am going to ask 50 people to put $10 down for 36 months of loaves and 
fishes and see if we could accumulate resources enough to build something that we would own 


ourselves.”! 


The response was overwhelming and over 200 families joined the plan that 
Sunday morning and that was the beginning of the “10-36 Plan” that formed the 
basis of his far-reaching community economic development programs. 

The funds contributed to the 10-36 Plan accumulated rapidly and Sullivan 
launched Zion Investment Associates (ZIA), which after 1977 was renamed the 
Progress Investment Associates, a for-profit corporation that would undertake 
income-generating projects. At the end of thirty-six months, subscribers would 
receive shares of the common stock and would be entitled to participate in yearly 
shareholders’ meetings. Given the lack of access to adequate housing in 
Philadelphia’s racially divided neighborhoods, in 1964 ZIA’s first investment was 
in an apartment complex. This was the beginning of the “Progress Movement” in 
Philadelphia. It was followed by the building of Zion Gardens, a middle income 
apartment complex in North Philadelphia. Financed by ZJA with assistance from 
the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) and a loan from 
the Federal Housing Administration (FHA), this $1 million project was complet- 
ed in 1966. 

The next project funded by ZIA through funds generated from the investors in 
the 10-36 Plan was the building of a shopping center in North Philadelphia, 
“Progress Plaza.” Working with the Philadelphia Council for Community 
Development (PCCD), a private group focused on economic development, and the 
Philadelphia Recovery Authority, a municipal department, Sullivan was able to 
obtain prime land on Broad Street, near Temple University. To get the project 
started, the ZIA went to the local branch of First Pennsylvania Bank to seek out a 
construction loan. Initially, the loan officer was taken aback and rebuffed the 
request. However, by 1968 there were over 3,300 members of the 10-36 Plan so 
when Sullivan showed him the documentation for $400,000 worth of assets held 
by the ZIA, the banker immediately changed his tune. Sullivan concluded, “I 
found that $400,000 makes a difference in race relations in America.” 

In the construction of Progress Plaza, the ZIA officers insisted that black- 
owned firms obtain contracts and that black workers be employed. In January 
1964 the first Opportunities Industrialization Center (OIC) was opened with great 
fanfare and large crowds in North Philadelphia to provide disadvantaged workers 
with the training and skills needed in the local workforce. This became one of the 
most successful programs nationally and internationally to come out of the 
Progress Movement. Funded by donations from members of Zion Baptist Church 
and others and using equipment donated by businesses in Philadelphia, OIC 
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trainees were offered a wide variety of programs including sheet metal work, 
machine tool operations, electronics, plumbing, and welding. A second OIC was 
opened in West Philadelphia in 1965. Many of the graduates of the OIC programs 
were employed by the companies that built Progress Plaza, considered the first 
black-owned and financed shopping center in the United States. 





Dedication ceremony for the first OIC, in a renovated jail at 19th 
and Oxford streets in North Philadelphia, 26 January 1964. Photo courtesy 
of Temple University Libraries, Urban Archives, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Opened in October 1968, Progress Plaza contained sixteen stores, half of them 
black owned; the plaza included branches of Bell Telephone Company, 
Philadelphia Savings Fund Society, North Carolina Mutual Insurance Company, 
and an A & P Supermarket. Many of the store managers and black business own- 
ers would eventually receive their training through the “Entrepreneurial 
Development Training Center” that was sponsored by Zion Non-Profit Charitable 
Trust (ZNPCT), which was established in 1966. The ZNPCT was organized 
because Rev. Sullivan believed that the investors in the ZIA, who were receiving 
dividends from their investments, also needed to get used to giving something 
back to community in the form of charity and philanthropic activities. According 
to the papers of incorporation, the Zion Trust was a “faith-based initiative” whose 
mission was to “create economic and community development opportunities, 
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using our resources to advocate on behalf of impoverished people based on 
Reverend Leon H. Sullivan’s principles of self-help, social responsibility, and 
human rights.’”4 

In March 1967, the officers of the Zion Trust submitted a proposal to the Ford 
Foundation for a grant for the development of a “training center for black entre- 
preneurs.” After winning the grant of $400,000, the ZNPCT established at 
Progress Plaza the Entrepreneurial Development Training Center. Then the 
ZNPCT used some of these funds to construct the “Progress Human Services 
Center Building,” located on Broad Street, adjacent to Progress Plaza. The build- 
ing served as the central location for a wide variety of programs and services, 
including the headquarters for OIC of America, Spectrum Health Services, the 
Progressive Life Center for Foster Care Parent Recruitment, and the Philadelphia 
office of the National Caucus of Black Aging.> 

In the late 1970s the ZNPCT entered into a partnership with local developers 
to construct Progress Plaza II in West Philadelphia, also known as Progress 
Haddington Plaza, which opened in 1980. The shopping center became home to 
over a dozen retail businesses, including a supermarket, restaurants, bank branch- 
es, and clothing stores. As was the case with Progress Plaza, the second shopping 
center achieved Zion Trust’s major economic objectives of creating jobs, develop- 
ing businesses, and expanding economic development in black neighborhoods. 
Sullivan’s vision was to increase business ownership and management skills, 
providing black entrepreneurs with the opportunity and experience of working 
with budgets of hundreds of thousands or millions of dollars in both the public 
sphere and private enterprise.© The businesses supported by ZIA and the Zion 
Trust also included Progress Aerospace Enterprise, incorporated in May 1968, 
which had contracts from General Electric, Boeing, Philco-Ford, and 
Westinghouse Company. By February 1970 Progress Aerospace Enterprise had 
107 employees. 

The Garment Progress Manufacturing Company was started in August 1968 
and was financed by ZIA and the Zion Trust. The company produced its own 
clothing lines by February 1970 was employing fifty workers. Rev. Sullivan’s 
Zion Baptist Church was destroyed by fire in November 1970, and the Progress 
Construction Company was formed to assist in its rebuilding. ZIA also sponsored 
the four “Our Markets,” large and much-needed grocery stores that opened in 
black neighborhoods beginning in the spring of 1971. In the case of the Mill Creek 
Housing Complex, the officers of the Zion Trust worked with tenants to secure 
loans to purchase and rehabilitate their homes. Opportunities Towers, a housing 
complex for the elderly and disabled, was another project assisted by loans pro- 
vided by ZIA and the expertise and skills from employees and managers trained 
by the management programs sponsored by the Zion Trust. 
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Leon Sullivan, “The Chief,” 1980. 
Courtesy of Leon H. Sullivan Charitable Trust, Philadelphia, PA. 


More recently, the ZNPCT concentrated its efforts and major assets on the 
66,000 square foot Leon H. Sullivan Human Services Center in North Philadelphia 
(formerly the Progress Human Services Building); and the 75,000 square foot 
retail center, Progress Haddington Plaza, in West Philadelphia. Most appropriate- 
ly, in 2005 the name of the Zion Non-Profit Charitable Trust was changed to the 
“Leon H. Sullivan Charitable Trust” and continues its educational and communi- 
ty development activities, serving as a model of self-help, cooperative enterprise, 
and economic advancement for groups and organizations throughout the United 
States. In 2011, Progress Haddington Plaza will be undergoing a $2.1 million 
upgrade and makeover, and the Sullivan Human Services Center will undergo a 
$38 million upgrade and expansion in a project to be named the “Leon H. Sullivan 
Living and Learning Center.” The center will contain commercial retail shops and 
student residences, and will house the “Leon H. Sullivan Leadership Institute.” 
This new institute will serve as the training center for leaders and community 
groups interested in pursuing Leon Sullivan’s principles and approaches to educa- 
tion, management training, and community development. 
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l«The 10-36 Plan—History,” undated document, Papers of Leon Sullivan Charitable Trust, Philadelphia, PA 
(hereafter, LSCT Papers). 


2Ibid., see also Leon H. Sullivan, Build, Brother, Build: From Poverty to Economic Power (Philadelphia, PA, 
1969), 166-70. 


3Sullivan, Build Brother Build, 170-79; V. P. Franklin, “Opportunities Industrialization Centers: Collective 
Cultural Capital, Philanthropy, and Public-Private Partnerships in the Provision of Supplementary Education,” in 
Educating Comprehensively: Varieties of Educational Experience, ed. Linda J. Lin, Herve Verenne, Edmund W. 
Gordon (Lewiston, NY, 2011), forthcoming. 

4cBrief History and Description of the Trust,” 2, undated document, LSCT Papers. The original ZNPCT 
board members and trustees were Leon Sullivan, chairman; Eustace Gay, vice chairman; Ira J. K. Wells, Jr., sec- 
retary; William V. Downes, treasurer; Carl Hairston and Alfonso C. Jackson, trustees; and Judge Allen, executive 
director. 


5“Black Capitalism at Work: What’s Happening in Philadelphia,” U.S. News and World Report, 17 February 
1969, 63. 


6Phyl Garland, “The Unorthodox Ministry of Leon Sullivan,” Ebony, May 1971, 116-118. 
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Douglas Walter Bristol, Jr., Knights of the Razor: Black Barbers in Slavery and 
Freedom. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 2009. Pp. 232. Cloth 
$50.00. 


Despite the overtly racist atmosphere in the United States in the 19th century, 
black barbers spent an extraordinary portion of their working hours with a straight 
razor to the throats of their mainly white clientele. This ritual, however shocking 
it may have been to unfamiliar observers, was an ordinary occurrence, and it illus- 
trated the tensions at the heart of U.S. race relations. Though many white men 
would have recoiled at the touch of an African American in their day-to-day inter- 
actions, in the barbershop these same men freely bared their throats to a razor- 
wielding black man. These encounters are the subject of Douglas Walter Bristol’s 
Knights of the Razor: Black Barbers in Slavery and Freedom. 

According to Bristol, these scenes offer a new vantage point for examining 
race relations in the 19th century. He argues that from barbershops where white 
men reclined beneath a black man’s finely honed razor comes a fascinating abun- 
dance of historical detail that helps illuminate social and racial meanings. As white 
men enjoyed a shave and the experience of being waited upon, black barbers used 
their trade to navigate the treacherous shoals of white racism. 

In the colonial and revolutionary era, enslaved barbers used the close ties they 
developed with slaveholders and their familiarity with elite European-American 
culture to create unique opportunities to gain their freedom and sometimes even 
their own barbershops. However, these men were often forced to occupy the posi- 
tion of plantation lieutenant for their masters, enforcing discipline over their fel- 
low bondsmen, thus complicating their allegiances. In the era of the early repub- 
lic, African American barbers took advantage of the stigma that whites increasing- 
ly associated with personal service to consolidate their control of the barbering 
trade. As was also true of their counterparts in the maritime trades, African 
American barbers secured a respectable status and achieved a life of relative ease, 
compared to most black workers who toiled in physically demanding manual 
labor. Despite the existence of restrictive laws and enduring racial discrimination, 
black barbers ran luxurious barbering “saloons” in prominent locations in all parts 
of the United States. 

Even as many skilled trades excluded black men during the antebellum peri- 
od, African Americans continued to find prosperity in the barbering profession. 
Though they sometimes had to compete with white barbers for white clientele, 
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black barbers most often won the loyalty of white elites. In doing so they gained 
unprecedented access to the most affluent white men in the United States. 
Sectional tensions threatened to frustrate black barbers’ place in American socie- 
ty in the late 1850s and Civil War years. Once the war ended, many southern bar- 
bers maintained and depended upon their ties to white elites. Their northern coun- 
terparts, however, began to serve an increasingly black clientele. The segregation 
of their business activity reflected the larger trend towards separatism and self- 
help in northern African American communities. Reconstruction reestablished 
barbers’ place among the African American leadership. Black barbers enthusiasti- 
cally occupied the forefront of Reconstruction politics, and the relationships they 
had cultivated in earlier years enabled them to continue to serve as mediators 
between the races. 

Even as white Americans’ commitment to racial equality diminished in the 
Gilded Age, black barbers continued to occupy the roles of mediators and ambas- 
sadors to elite men and organizations. However, as race relations reached what 
historian Rayford Logan has termed its “nadir” at the turn of the 20th century, 
white clients became scarce, and black barbers altered their tradition to serve the 
expanding African American populations in urban areas. Here was the origin of 
the modern black barbershop, and proprietors often grew their businesses into 
major corporations and placed themselves at the top of black enterprise. 

Bristol’s history of black barbering skillfully reveals the tortuous daily expe- 
rience of living and coping with extreme racial prejudice. He captures a powerful 
black voice through his expert treatment of the records of his subjects’ innermost 
feelings, found in books, journals, letters, newspaper articles, and speeches. These 
insights allow Bristol to pierce the veil of white stereotypes and offer a fascinat- 
ing glimpse into the conflicted world of these racial “go-betweens.” As black men 
barbered white clients, they had to project a merry submissiveness and stifle any 
anger they may have felt at the condescension and insults shown them by clients. 
Black barbers, more often than African Americans who were not so intimately 
associated with white men, had to conform to the humiliating standards of 19th- 
century racial protocol. This requirement magnified their experience of white 
racism. 

At the same time, Bristol reveals that these men dealt with racism by devel- 
oping an empowering group identity around their trade. They dubbed themselves 
“knights of the razor,” and rather than internalizing the white stereotype of the 
menial black service worker, barbers claimed for themselves the barbering tradi- 
tion of the European aristocracy. They developed a sense of respectability and 
virtue around their status as small businessmen, and often enjoyed the privileges 
of middle-class respectability. Their wealth and good reputations also made them 
vital African American community leaders. 
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Bristol is careful not to overlook many troubling questions raised by the black 
barbers’ privileged status. Indeed, his work is meant to confront the scholarship 
that dismisses barbers as men who accepted and accommodated racial inequality. 
According to this line of thought, black barbers legitimated segregation by often 
refusing to serve black customers, reinforced the association of African Americans 
and servitude by applying their talents to the personal service industry, and seem- 
ingly validated racist stereotypes by consciously demeaning themselves for the 
sake of their white patrons. Bristol, however, views the role of black barbers as an 
important one in 19th-century racial negotiations. These men accommodated 
white arrogance to gain a significant degree of control over their own lives. Bristol 
argues that by successfully navigating volatile racial ground, “black barbers 
achieved truly remarkable success, took on the heavy burden of leadership, and 
exemplified both grit and ingenuity.” 

Knights of the Razor is an insightful and well-written analysis of race, racism, 
and the resourcefulness of black enterprise in the long 19th century. Douglas 
Walter Bristol has illuminated a history that well represents the process of African 
American men transforming themselves from enslaved workers and servants into 
successful businessmen and community leaders. 


J. Brent Morris 
Cornell University 


Janice L. Sumler-Edmond, The Secret Trust of Aspasia Cruvellier Mirault: The 
Life and Trials of a Free Woman of Color in Antebellum Georgia. Fayetteville: 
The University of Arkansas Press, 2008. Pp. 171. Cloth $29.00. 


Studies of free women of color in the antebellum United States have often 
examined the lives of female fugitives who created new lives in free territories 
and their affiliations with abolitionist groups. Historians Adele L. Alexander and 
Kent Leslie’s biographies of free black women in the South focused on their 
white lineages and the social advantages they received. Far too often, free black 
women received notoriety as concubines of prominent southern white men. The 
life of Aspasia Cruvellier Mirault, a free woman of color who arrived in the 
United States with her family from San Domingue (later Haiti) in 1800, offers a 
very different perspective. By 1840 Aspasia Mirault had established herself in 
Savannah, Georgia, first by working with her sister in her sewing shop. Then, 
driven by an entrepreneurial spirit, Mirault opened a bakery that became very 
successful. Articles in the local white paper praised her pastries and homemade 
ice cream. 
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As her business expanded, Mirault decided to purchase a lot as a site to con- 
struct a home and business. But in 1818 the Georgia legislature passed a statute 
prohibiting free blacks from owning property, so Mirault entered into an agree- 
ment, “a secret trust,” with a young white man, George Cally. Lot 22 in the Pulaski 
Ward would be purchased for her by Cally and he agreed to handle all legal trans- 
actions for the property. After the purchase, Cally, a carpenter, hired a construc- 
tion crew and built Aspasia’s home that allowed her to maintain her bakery busi- 
ness in the rear. In time this Whitaker Street address became the home for 
Mirault’s family, some of her siblings and their families, and even George Cally. 

Aspasia Cruvellier’s marital relationship with Simon Mirault seemed to have 
evolved from a friendship related to their common West Indian heritage that blos- 
somed into romance and marriage. In some parts of the text, Sumler-Edmond 
questioned their marital status, but in others she referred to them as a married cou- 
ple. The couple had two daughters who proved to be successful businesswomen as 
well. It also appears that as her business grew, Mirault acquired enslaved workers 
to assist her in the business. Like other southern slaveholders, Mirault and her 
family were religious and she joined the St. John Baptist Catholic Church, giving 
generously to support the church’s activities. 

After the death of Simon Mirault, Aspasia met a wealthy black businessman, 
James Oliver. Though he was married, Aspasia gave birth to three sons, one dying 
during early childhood. Still Aspasia fared well and gained the favor of influential 
white men in Savannah, including the mayor. Aspasia Mirault became ill and sud- 
denly died in 1857, and it appears that the death of the family matriarch seriously 
affected other family members. Although Letitia, Aspasia’s oldest daughter, 
became the head of the family and business, she died within three years. 

During the Civil War, Robert Oliver, Aspasia Mirault’s oldest son, played in a 
black band that accompanied Confederate troops. After the war Robert Oliver, a 
trained brickmason, became head of the family, and on the basis of the foundation 
established by his mother, he and his children were considered part of Savannah’s 
black elite. Unfortunately, the family members failed to maintain the Whitaker 
Street property, which was still in Cally’s name. Cally failed to keep up with the 
taxes and fees on the property, and at a city-sponsored auction, the land was pur- 
chased by William Scholl for only $82.86. When one of Aspasia’s grandsons 
learned of the situation, he filed a lawsuit on behalf of the heirs of Aspasia Mirault. 
One judge ruled in favor of the Mirault family, agreeing that George Cally and 
Aspasia Mirault had been in a “secret agreement” surrounding the land and the 
financial arrangements, and at no time did Cally own the property, though it was 
listed in his name. William Scholl appealed the verdict to the state supreme court, 
which reversed the earlier ruling upholding the legitimacy of the 1818 statute bar- 
ring free black land ownership. However, Scholl’s victory seemed bittersweet 
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because problems with back taxes and other claims forced him to put the proper- 
ty up for sale. 

Sumler-Edmond provides us an intriguing narrative on how a free black 
woman in a southern city created a strong economic foundation for herself, her 
family, and her descendants. Like other black and white immigrants, Mirault 
established herself among her fellow émigrés, and opened a business offering 
highly desirable products. She developed relationships with prominent whites in 
Savannah who served as guardians and protectors. She even became a slavehold- 
er for the purpose of increasing her profits, rather than to free someone held in 
bondage, as was the case with most free black slave owners. There is little evi- 
dence that Aspasia Mirault was a “race woman,” even though some of her descen- 
dants became social activists in Georgia. Mirault seemed to have little connection 
to Savannah’s community of black women. 

A major strength of Sumler-Edmond’s narrative is the exposition of the laws 
and statutes passed in the early 19th century to restrict the rights of free people of 
color in the South. The twists and turns in the lawsuits and trials over the Whitaker 
Street property are fascinating. Sumler-Edmond constructs a compelling saga 
from court records, legal statutes, and other archival materials. Mirault’s story 
forces the reader to acknowledge, if not commend, the varied ways this free black 
woman carved out a prosperous lifestyle in an antebellum southern city. 


Jacqueline A. Rouse 
Georgia State University 


Carole C. Marks, Moses and the Monster and Miss Anne. Urbana and Chicago: 
University of Illinois Press, 2009. Pp. 224. Cloth $35.00. 


Carole C. Marks’s Moses and the Monster and Miss Anne is a fascinating, 
intellectually stimulating, and enlightening sociohistorical analysis. “Moses” is 
Harriet Tubman, “the Monster” is Patty Cannon, and “Miss Anne” is Anna Ella 
Carroll. Marks uses the introduction to establish a solid foundation for her histor- 
ical narrative. Although slavery gave these women’s separate struggles a common 
thread, the author provides arguments for four areas of convergence tying the lives 
of Tubman, Cannon, and Carroll together in various ways. 

The first area of convergence is geography; all three women share roots in the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. The Cannon-Johnson gang had its headquarters on the 
dividing line between Maryland and Delaware. Carroll grew up on her father’s 
plantation located on the Eastern Shore, and Tubman escaped from enslavement 
in that region. The second area of similarity is that each of these women became 
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in some way marginalized in Maryland’s changing economy. The third area relates 
to the political/legal arena and each woman’s opposition to specific forms of 
authority; and the last area of convergence relates to each woman’s conscious 
rejection of gendered roles and expectations in the larger society. 

Aside from presenting her arguments, Marks devotes the remainder of the intro- 
duction to explaining the importance of geography in this analysis. Marks points out 
that Maryland’s Eastern Shore was an isolated peninsula rarely visited by strangers. 
The inhabitants developed their own distinct culture where qualities of independ- 
ence and perseverance were valued. It was a region where slaveholding planters had 
grown rich off of tobacco production, Maryland’s first staple crop. Maryland was 
also a border state that possessed a particularly large free black population. 

Anna Ella Carroll was a prolific writer, and her father Thomas King Carroll 
served in the Maryland House of Delegates and as governor of Maryland. She was 
also related to Charles Carroll, one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
We are told that Carroll was educated at home and studied law with her father 
Thomas Carroll. While Harriett Tubman is the most famous of the three women, 
Marks was able to unearth comparatively little about the early years of Patty Cannon. 
The first three chapters describe the women’s social contexts and Marks situates each 
woman within the social, political, and economic environments of the times. Marks 
also sorts through the myths, legends, and documentary evidence surrounding the 
women, and painstakingly examines each biographical study, newspaper article, and 
other documents related to the women and then addresses their reliability. 

In the discussion of “Political Economy and Marginalization,”’ Marks describes 
how the changing political economy served to alter the life trajectory of each 
woman and moved each into the wage-labor market. With soil depletion ending the 
region’s reliance on tobacco, many planters, including the Carroll family, lost much 
of their wealth. With the invention of the cotton gin at the end of the 18th century, 
enslaved laborers became the new “cash crop” for many Maryland planters, and the 
state ranked third in the sale of slaves to the western territories. Slave trading 
offered another way for Maryland’s poor whites to get on the road to riches. After 
first opening, then closing, a school for girls, Anne Carroll assumed the role of a 
“political pamphleteer-lobbyist.” She was able to support herself and help to defray 
her father’s financial debts using her excellent writing skills and knowledge of the 
law to enter the political arena. Marks then focuses on the unstable financial situa- 
tion of Tubman’s owner and her fear of being sold to help settle his debts, which 
triggered Tubman’s decision to escape to freedom. Once free, Tubman worked to 
help finance her return rescue missions to the South. Patty Cannon assembled a 
gang and moved into the slave trading business, a lucrative source of revenue. 

“Rules, Laws, and the Rule of Law” examines these women’s position in the 
antebellum social order where slavery and slave trading were increasingly defend- 
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ed by southerners and demonized by northerners. Whereas Anne Carroll manumit- 
ted her enslaved workers and worked unsuccessfully to secure compensated eman- 
cipation for Marylanders and the colonization of formerly enslaved African 
Americans in West Africa, Cannon, well aware that kidnapping was a crime, cap- 
italized on the existence of a large free black population by kidnapping and sell- 
ing many into slavery. Tubman pursued freedom for herself, her family, and her 
people in the face of this illegal and legalized oppression. 

“The Mantle of Domesticity” focuses on the disparate ways each of these 
women challenged conceptions of the “proper woman’s sphere.” During the Civil 
War Anne Carroll claimed responsibility for promoting the Union Army’s 
“Tennessee River Campaign” and self-identified as an “unrecognized member of 
Lincoln’s cabinet.” Tubman worked as an armed rescuer of enslaved people and 
also served as a spy and scout for the Union Army. Cannon’s criminal exploits, 
inconsistent with gender conventions, continued. 

In the final chapter, Marks pulls these women’s stories together, but this time 
adds the religious dimension. She concludes by offering her assessment of the 
contribution made by each of these Marylanders to U.S. history: Tubman’s efforts 
helped topple the institution of slavery; Cannon’s notoriety helped “expose the 
wicked practice of trafficking in human flesh”; and Carroll’s activities helped to 
preserve the Union. These women were often defined by those in the larger soci- 
ety as “dangerous” and “unruly.” They were “unruly” because they were “not 
afraid to challenge male authority”; and they were “dangerous” because they 
“challenged the structure and content of a fragile American social system newly 
separated from its colonial roots and struggling to invent itself.” Marks’s book is 
a remarkable undertaking and adds to our understanding of women’s complex 
roles in American history by examining the intersections of race, class, and reli- 
gion in the lives of women who might otherwise never be considered together. 


Linda A. Causey 
Youngstown State University 


LeeAnna Keith, The Colfax Massacre: The Untold Story of Black Power, White 
Terror, and the Death of Reconstruction. New York: Oxford University Press, 
2008. Pp. 240. Cloth $40.00. Paper $15.95. 


LeeAnna Keith tells of the Easter Sunday, 3 April 1873, Colfax, Louisiana, 
massacre, “the deadliest incident of racial violence in the history of the United 
States.” The massacre has been called a riot in earlier racist accounts, but The 
Colfax Massacre: The Untold Story of Black Power, White Terror, and the Death 
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of Reconstruction describes the origins and outcomes of the bloody incident that 
left 150 people dead. With illustrations, maps, and an abundance of relevant 
sources, Keith dissects the brutality of white supremacists and the impact of the 
violence on national politics. Keith begins the story with an account of the family 
background of William Smith Calhoun, one of the white witnesses of the massacre 
in Colfax. South Carolina senator William Smith, friend of President Andrew 
Jackson, moved to Alabama in the 1830s where he purchased land and slaves. 
After his death, his granddaughter and heir married Meredith Calhoun, and the 
couple lived the life of elite Huntsville planters, purchasing European art and titles 
as count and countess on European visits. The Calhouns shifted the family fortune 
to the Red River area in Central Louisiana in the 1850s and invested heavily in 
slaves and cotton and sugar plantations; they even entertained journalist Frederick 
Law Olmsted. 

Their son, William Smith Calhoun, fell and broke his back when he was only 
three years old. Young “Willie” survived, and his parents arranged for him to 
receive the latest medical attention in France, where he lived in a chateau and 
learned French manners. Upon returning to Louisiana at age 15, although he was 
short and hunchbacked, he eventually rose in local society. His pro-Union views 
during the Civil War placed him at odds with his Confederate neighbors, and when 
the war ended, Calhoun came to be considered a “scalawag” because he rented 
land to formerly enslaved African Americans and opened schools for the freedpeo- 
ple. Calhoun entered politics as a Republican and was soon elected to political 
office. William Calhoun’s marriage to Olivia Williams, a black Creole woman, 
produced two children. 

Following the war, Klansmen and other white vigilantes launched a reign of 
terror and violence against the freedpeople in Grant Parish, Louisiana, and its 
parish seat Colfax, as they did in many parts of the former Confederacy. The mas- 
sacre of over 150 black men at the Colfax courthouse is one of the saddest days of 
the Reconstruction era. African American men, with a few white supporters, had 
assembled at the courthouse to rally for their civil rights. A group of ex- 
Confederate soldiers solicited support from surrounding parishes to attack the 
gathering. Pleas for help from William Smith Calhoun who witnessed the violence 
went unanswered. African Americans tried to defend the courthouse, but the larg- 
er force of militant whites with a cannon overwhelmed the defenders, forced them 
inside, and then set the building on fire. Those trying to escape were shot, and 
those who surrendered were executed “near a pecan tree” that was later memori- 
alized in white supremacist folklore. Their bodies were mutilated as Governor 
William Pitt Kellogg declared a state of insurrection. 

The federal grand jury originally indicted ninety-seven people, but the prose- 
cutors were threatened, and charges were dropped against most of them. At the same 
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time, all of the suspects were supported by local whites. By September 1873 feder- 
al officials decided to indict only the most prominent individuals, but unfortunately, 
the prosecuting attorney J. R. Beckwith failed to prepare the case properly, while 
the white defendants hired noted attorneys. Funds were raised throughout the area 
for the defense. The prosecutors had 240 witnesses to testify, but witnesses for the 
“Colfax prisoners” lied, and in two proceedings that followed, mistrials were 
declared. In the final trial the closing arguments by the defense attorneys lasted three 
days and they sought dismissal of the charges on “the ground that the Enforcement 
Acts that empowered the prosecution had been rendered void by the recent Supreme 
Court decision in the 1873 Slaughterhouse cases.” The defense attorneys requested 
that Supreme Court Justice Joseph Bradley, who was a Louisiana native, attend the 
proceedings, alongside Judge John Woods of the circuit court who presided. Justice 
Bradley decided to take proceedings of the trials back to Washington, DC, studied 
the issues, and decided that the “power of Congress does . . . not extend to the 
passage of laws for the suppression of ordinary crimes within the states.” 

The defense attorneys had accused the black men of “assembling unlawful- 
ly,” and the all-white jury’s verdict of not guilty was rendered, with only three men 
convicted of conspiracy. As whites celebrated the victory in the courts, more black 
citizens were attacked and killed. This latest racial conflict coincided with the 
election of 1874, and General Philip Sheridan was sent to investigate the violence. 
Sheridan’s report revealed that there were 2,500 political murders in Central 
Louisiana since the end of the Civil War, and he labeled those in white communi- 
ty “banditti.” 

The three men convicted of “conspiracy” in the Colfax massacre, William 
Cruikshank, J. P. Hadnot, and William Irwin, appealed their convictions and the 
case reached the U.S. Supreme Court in March 1876. By then the original efforts 
to press the case had greatly diminished. Attorney J. R. Beckwith had resigned, and 
the government’s brief omitted “any reference to the racial identity or political 
rights of the Colfax victims, including the relevant protections of the 15th 
Amendment.” The legacy of U.S. v. Cruikshank, written by Chief Justice Morrison 
Waites, came with the ruling that only states could protect rights of voters, not the 
federal government. Keith concluded that the decision in U.S. v. Cruikshank 
“spelled the end of federal intervention in southern civil rights and voting rights 
abuses” for generations. African Americans would eventually be removed from the 
political arena through violence and terrorism going from 130,444 in the electorate 
in Louisiana in 1870 to 5,320 in 1898. In 1876 William Smith Calhoun divorced 
his mixed race wife who died shortly thereafter, and their two children left the area. 

Keith’s The Colfax Massacre is an informative and important book, but one 
is surprised by the failure of the author to build upon the valuable insights into the 
violent overthrow of Reconstruction found in the works by Benjamin Quarles, 
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James McPherson, C. Peter Ripley, Mark T. Carlton, and William F. Messner. 
Along with Charles Lane’s The Day Freedom Died: The Colfax Massacre, the 
Supreme Court, and the Betrayal of Reconstruction (2009), Keith’s The Colfax 
Massacre provides important information on this terrible tragedy. 


Charles Vincent 
Southern University and A & M College 


Christopher M. Span, From Cotton Field to Schoolhouse: African American 
Education in Mississippi, 1862-1875. Chapel Hill, NC: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 2009. Pp. 264. Cloth $35.00. 


Christopher M. Span has written an illuminating account of how black 
Mississippians built institutions capable of sustaining their freedom during the 
Civil War and Reconstruction. In the first part of From Cotton Field to 
Schoolhouse, the years between 1862 and 1870 are the focus, from the military 
campaigns to control the state to the end of the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and 
Abandoned Lands, or Freedmen’s Bureau’s, operations in Mississippi. In three 
carefully researched chapters and an interpretation arising from a wealth of pri- 
mary sources, Span highlights various aspects of the struggle for African 
American education and citizenship. African Americans valued literacy and creat- 
ed private venture and Sunday schools to safeguard their freedom. Formerly 
enslaved Mississippians aspired to exercise the full rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship. Span provides evidence that they organized many schools well before 
northern missionaries or agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau arrived in the state. 

African Americans sought to organize, staff, and control schools designed to 
raise their social, political, and economic status. They also sought to use property 
ownership, the vote, and their individual and collective agency to create collective 
social and cultural capital that would allow them to extend their personal and pro- 
fessional ambitions beyond menial labor. Because the black and white populations 
of the state were roughly equal, the ballot offered African Americans a potent tool 
for having a voice in local government. It also increased the likelihood that they 
would reap some benefit from state expenditures for schooling that previously 
benefited wealthy planters almost exclusively. 

Span contends that northern missionaries working in Mississippi envisioned 
education as preparing the freedpeople for work as wage laborers, mainly for the 
planters who formerly enslaved them. The wealthy planters viewed African 
Americans, free or enslaved, as their property taken without compensation, thus 
unqualified for citizenship. Arguing that African Americans could not benefit from 
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“book learning,” the large landowners rallied to oppose free public education for 
black children arguing it was a waste of money. While some white Mississippians 
supported black Mississippians’ educational goals, Span argues that most whites 
united across class lines in opposition to any schooling for black children. But 
some white Mississippians did risk ostracism, physical violence, or even death to 
help African Americans become literate, acquire property, and build schools. 

In part two of From Cotton Field to Schoolhouse, Span chronicles the estab- 
lishment of the dual system of public education in Mississippi between 1871 and 
1875. The negative reaction of white Mississippians to racially mixed public 
schooling was even stronger than their animus toward schooling of African 
Americans at taxpayer expense. At the same time, African Americans used the 
separate public schools as a vehicle for improving their social and economic con- 
ditions. School attendance rose from less than 4,000 African Americans in 
September 1868 to more than 36,000 African Americans attending school in 1871. 

Span demonstrates how inequality became an enduring feature of public edu- 
cation in Mississippi almost from the outset. Moreover, he showed how the con- 
scious refusal of state officials to provide public high schools for African American 
youth limited the possibility of attending college. The lack of high schools, evident 
as early as 1871, frustrated many African Americans’ hopes of using schooling for 
upward social mobility. Span is at his best in describing the collateral damage expe- 
rienced by African Americans during the Civil War and the violent overthrow of the 
Republican-led government in Mississippi in 1875. With the upsurge of Ku Klux 
Klan violence in 1871, African American schoolhouses and teachers became prime 
targets, devastating the physical and intellectual infrastructure for educating black 
children and adults. Federal troops were dispatched to curtail the first phase of the 
violent reaction to African American progress. A second wave of reaction begin- 
ning in 1875 was even more virulent than the first. United in their opposition to the 
higher taxes levied to repair the destruction created by the war and to sustain pub- 
lic schools, white Mississippians revolted. While a poll tax raised significant rev- 
enue from African American voters to fund public education, importing progressive 
northern models of schooling proved to be expensive and socially destabilizing. 
Financing dual systems of public education required higher taxes from wealthy 
white Mississippians who uniformly favored private, not public, education. 

Small landowners also felt the sting of high taxes. Span found that the tax rate 
on small farmers consumed “2 to 4 percent of their total cash income, and from 8 
to 10 percent of their discretionary income.” In 1873 when white Mississippians 
boycotted the elections, they were chagrined when the results produced unprece- 
dented gains for African Americans. Voters elected African Americans as lieu- 
tenant governor, superintendent of education, speaker of the Mississippi House of 
Representatives, and as U.S. senator. Consequently, beginning in late 1874 white 
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Mississippians used violence to keep African Americans from voting and drove 
African American leaders out of their communities, a practice referred to as “bull- 
dozing.” Whites used violence to drive northern Republicans from the state alto- 
gether, ending Reconstruction in Mississippi two years before the removal of fed- 
eral troops from the South in 1877. 

Span has written the first comprehensive history of black public education in 
Mississippi between 1862 and 1875. The interpretation is supported by a rich array 
of primary sources, including personal letters, newspapers, organization and gov- 
ernmental records, and a variety of secondary sources. His interrogation of earli- 
er accounts of Reconstruction in Mississippi is particularly adept. From Cotton 
Field to Schoolhouse is an engrossing account of public education in Mississippi, 
a state synonymous with “King Cotton.” The study offers a lens for interpreting 
public education during Reconstruction in other Deep South states with large 
African American populations. The book illuminates issues relevant to African 
American education in the 21st century such as adequate taxation, public versus 
private schooling, and educational equity. It is a welcome contribution to the his- 
toriography of southern black education. 


Louis Ray 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 


Angela Hornsby-Gutting, Black Manhood and Community Building in North 
Carolina, 1900-1930. Gainesville: University Press of Florida, 2009. Pp. 244. 
Cloth $65.00. 


The “construction of manhood” has been a topic of interest to historians for 
several decades. This interest, however, has generally not included African 
American men’s efforts and activities in response to Jim Crow during the early 
decades of the 20th century. Most of the emphasis has been placed on the “great 
men” of the era. Examining how black men built communal institutions through 
grassroots activism, historian Angela Hornsby-Gutting offers a sophisticated 
analysis of not just black men, but also black women and their work of “uplifting 
the race” at the beginning of the 20th century. Hornsby-Gutting examines how 
African American men reconciled the growing influence of African American 
women during a period of disfranchisement and racial oppression, a time most 
scholars consider a low point in black life in the United States. The issues of mid- 
dle-class respectability and raising black boys to be responsible “race men” occu- 
pied much time and work. Through their efforts, black men and women eviscerat- 
ed the notion that African American men were powerless in the wake of Jim Crow. 
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Historians have documented the problems African Americans encountered 
from white supremacists at the beginning of the 20th century. As Hornsby-Gutting 
reports, “North Carolina’s deteriorating racial climate,” led to the exile of tens of 
thousands of African American North Carolinians who headed north. The racial 
transformation of northern urban areas and the larger effects of the Great 
Migration on the South have been dissected; however, few historians have actual- 
ly examined how African Americans who remained responded to these social 
changes. In Black Manhood and Community Building in North Carolina, 
Hornsby-Gutting delivers a penetrating analysis that dispels the myth of black 
male impotence in the face of increasing white racism. 

The book’s four chapters examine how African American men confronted and 
responded to “the women’s era”; the problems associated with young black males 
and how to raise them up; the black “secret societies” in North Carolina; and how 
African American men acted as “ambassadors of the race” within the community 
and to white political elites who acted as the enforcers of the racial caste system 
of the South. What is particularly interesting is that the author uses her analysis of 
gender identity as a window to view and understand how African American men 
strategized and moved to achieve middle-class respectability, improve race rela- 
tions, and to define black manhood in an age when “boy” was a commonly used 
racial epithet. Hornsby-Gutting found that African American men often sought to 
“protect” African American women from violence from whites by enforcing a 
patriarchal system whereby the men intruded upon a woman’s right to control her 
own affairs, thus, mimicking the practices in white society. Equally interesting is 
her examination of how the men closely observed the activities of women and 
sought to reassert their authority over “woman’s work” despite their understand- 
ings of the “proper” role of women. 

In the Victorian era there was increased emphasis on frugality and self-control. 
This cultural ethos reinforced African Americans’ attempts to seek middle-class 
respectability through creating stable homes, practicing moral rectitude, and 
enforcing separate spheres for men and women. Hornsby-Gutting demonstrates 
that black clergy, educators, and businessmen played crucial roles in the develop- 
ment of young men, promoting healthy living standards, and responding to and 
shielding children from the degradation of Jim Crow segregation. In places such as 
Asheville, Greensboro, Raleigh, Durham, Charlotte, and other cities, Hornsby- 
Gutting traces the political and social activities of African American men and 
women, using a treasure trove of material. She demonstrates just how active the 
African American community was in developing standards for raising children and 
recovering their history. She demonstrates these practices by examining the life of 
Charles Hunter, who published books, pamphlets, and other materials on African 
American history in the state of North Carolina. Hunter and other A frican American 
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men were prominent figures in the mounting of annual Emancipation Day cere- 
monies, state fairs, and other celebrations. These events allowed African Americans 
to debate and plot future directions and reconcile ideological differences. 

In the very interesting discussion of “Gender and Fraternity in North 
Carolina’s Black Secret Society,” Hornsby-Gutting offers an analysis of the work- 
ings of the state’s Masonic lodges and the chapters of the Order of the Eastern Star 
(OES). These institutions played a pivotal role in pooling resources, pushing for 
positive social change, and advancing African American social and economic 
interests. Hornsby-Gutting also explores the conflicts that arose between black 
men (lodges) and women (OES) over finances, institutional direction, and author- 
ity. She shows that “leaders of the OES sought a compromise between autonomy 
and dependence” in response to the attempts of African American men to circum- 
scribe their power and independence. Disputes such as these provide important 
insights into gender and cultural differences in the context of the women’s era and 
the debates over African American advancement. 

Black Manhood and Community Building in North Carolina is thoroughly 
researched and well written. Using archival material from various sections of North 
Carolina, Hornsby-Gutting expertly weaves together a history previously lost. 
Persuasively, she notes that black men sought to move forward by “fashioning an 
African American manhood characterized by dignity and authority that would 
prove uplifting to their manhood and to the black community overall.” Her analy- 
sis reveals that these values, standards, and activities fostered political projects for 
their descendants who were able to defeat Jim Crow. By analyzing the activities of 
black men through their interactions with black women, Hornsby-Gutting debunks 
the myth that African American men offered little in the way of leadership during 
these decades. She restores African American men to their rightful place as active 
participants in the struggle for racial equality. Historians, undergraduate and grad- 
uate students, and others would benefit from this informative work. 


Daryl A. Carter 
East Tennessee State University 


Andrew Napolitano, Dred Scott's Revenge: A Legal History of Race and Freedom 
in America. Nashville: Thomas Nelson, 2009. Pp. 320. Cloth $25.99. 


Barack Obama’s election to the U.S. presidency was like seeing Haley’s 
Comet—beautiful, amazing, brilliant, a once in a lifetime event that could leave 
you speechless. On the night of the election, I was caught up in the euphoria of 
what it would be like to live in a “post-racial society,” where differences are 
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respected and welcomed, and people are treated fairly no matter their race, ethnic- 
ity, gender, or sexual orientation. For one night, I indulged in the privilege of 
believing that none of the “isms” or “phobias” exists. I danced; I sang; and I hugged 
random strangers. Then, faster than it began, it was over, and I was back to reality. 

The United States is not a post-racial society. Believing that is akin to playing 
make-believe. With even a basic understanding of American government and U.S. 
history, we know that the country was founded on several competing ideologies— 
Judeo-Christianity, capitalism, and the egregious practice of mistreating people of 
color, women, gays, the poor, and other marginalized members of society. So, 
being the critical young lawyer that I am, I begin to wonder: Is it realistic to 
believe, as many people do, that in four years (perhaps, eight) President Obama 
will end this country’s continued practice of racial wrongdoing? It may not have 
been his intent, but Judge Andrew Napolitano’s book Dred Scott's Revenge brings 
a welcome perspective to answering this question. 

In Dred Scott v. Sanford, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that people of African 
descent could not be U.S. citizens. Napolitano argues in Dred Scott's Revenge that 
the Supreme Court’s decision was a significant turning point for race relations in 
the United States. The ruling, he explains, effectively constitutionalized the status 
of African people as slaves and non-citizens, and made black freedom and equal 
rights in the United States essentially unobtainable. Although the book’s title elic- 
its images of Dred Scott wielding a weapon against the forces of white racism like 
an epic character in a comic book or historical novel, that (thankfully) is not the 
book’s premise. Instead, Napolitano argues that Dred Scott’s revenge for the 
denial of his rights to citizenship is the catastrophic effect that the holding in Dred 
Scott v. Sanford has had on the United States since 1857. 

Napolitano provides a well-researched and insightful examination of not only 
Dred Scott v. Sanford, but also the Civil War, the Tuskegee syphilis experiments, 
the 1954 Brown v. Board of Education decision, and the Civil Rights Movement; 
and he provides an excellent resource for young lawyers who want a basic under- 
standing of U.S. history that does not read like a textbook. For example, 
Napolitano’s discussion of Abraham Lincoln is the kind of blunt discussion that 
we need in historical discourse. In one chapter the dominant image of Abraham 
Lincoln as “the Great Emancipator” is shattered and replaced with that of a shrewd 
politician whose intent was not just to emancipate the enslaved, but to ship them 
to Liberia, West Africa, or Central America. Napolitano examines both past and 
contemporary issues of race in the United States, and at one point even acknowl- 
edges that, given the government’s history of experimenting on African Americans 
(such as the Tuskegee experiments), it should not come as a shock that Rev. 
Jeremiah Wright and others believe that the government created Acquired Immune 
Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS) to kill black people. 
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It is exciting to read a book by a scholar who not only makes well-reasoned 
arguments, but also provides well-researched evidence. Even if you do not agree 
with his conclusions, you realize that you are not dealing with propaganda or argu- 
ments that lack substance. The major criticism of the book is the exclusion of 
African American women from the analysis. Certain parts of the book mirrored 
the traditional historical narrative that is confined to Abraham Lincoln, Martin 
Luther King, John F. Kennedy, Lyndon B. Johnson, and other “great men.” 
However, African American women have had a significant impact on race rela- 
tions in the United States, from the early slave revolts on plantations in Virginia 
and South Carolina to the modern movements to end poverty. Given Napolitano’s 
penchant for challenging the normative view of U.S. history, in the future I would 
encourage him to explore the role of African American women in U.S. history. 

Ultimately, Napolitano’s book does not reveal anything that has not been dis- 
cussed before. The book’s brilliance lies in the original way that he presents the 
information. He ignites your curiosity, if not to challenge what he presents, then to 
enhance your understanding of American and African American history. The book 
made me want to learn more about the life of Abraham Lincoln, the politics of the 
Civil War, and the Tuskegee experiments in the 1930s and 1940s. This would mean 
not only revisiting aspects of U.S. history that make me angry, but also hopeful. 

In the last chapter of Dred Scott's Revenge, Napolitano explains that the elec- 
tion of Barack Obama gives us hope for the dawn of a “new age.” For Napolitano, 
it is a post-racial society where the social, economic, and political institutions 
operate in a “color blind” fashion. For others, a “new age” would be when the 
United States is a society where we acknowledge and appreciate each other’s dif- 
ferences. Although Napolitano’s vision of a “new age” may be different from oth- 
ers (including mine), Obama’s election gave us hope that, despite the past, the 
country is headed for a better future. Perhaps the fact that we continue to hope and 
fight for that “new age” is Dred Scott’s real revenge. 


Zenobia V. Harris 
Houston, TX 


Amy Bass, Those About Him Remained Silent: The Battle Over W. E. B. Du Bois. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 2009. Pp. 232. Cloth $24.95. 


Amy Bass’s Those About Him Remained Silent is an impressive historical 
analysis of the complicated process of creating public memorials to W. E. B. Du 
Bois in his hometown in the Berkshire Mountains of Massachusetts. Bass recon- 
structs the hostile debates in the 1960s and 1970s over Du Bois’s place in Great 
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Barrington’s local history. Ultimately, residents overlooked their native son’s 
accomplishments as a civil rights leader, educator, sociologist, and historian 
because of the controversial positions he took in the last years of his life. Du Bois 
left for Ghana, West Africa, at the end of his life because he was disillusioned by 
the persistence of racial and social injustice in the United States. His self-imposed 
exile to Ghana in 1963 and decision to join the Communist Party in the United 
States at the age of 93 made him guilty of treason in the eyes of many residents of 
his hometown. Bass adroitly uncovers the long journey to honor Du Bois and 
demonstrates how memorials to an amazing civil rights leader almost became a 
casualty of Cold War politics and American racism. 

One of the major triumphs of this book, aside from its extraordinary historical 
detail, is the author’s thorough methodology. Bass reconstructs local battles over 
Du Bois’s legacy using local newspapers, especially editorials, to analyze the 
ways decisions about memorializing this nationally prominent African American 
figure were debated and decided at the local level. The Berkshire Eagle largely 
supported the Du Bois commemoration campaign, which was led by Walter 
Wilson. However, the Berkshire Record and the Berkshire Courier opposed the 
movement. Although Du Bois’s boyhood home was eventually designated a 
“National Historic Landmark,” the vitriolic local debates, in evidence primarily at 
public meetings and in editorials, almost kept Du Bois from being memorialized 
at all. 

In 1968 the “Du Bois Memorial Committee” was formed. Bass pays close 
attention to the complex ways in which hysteria and the politics of fear created dur- 
ing the Cold War era fueled local opposition to the memorial committee, despite the 
achievements of the Civil Rights Movement. People were so scarred by the Cold 
War that for all Du Bois’s greatness, his joining the Communist Party in 1961 
sealed his fate for many as un-American and unworthy of commemoration. 
However, the local Berkshire residents who opposed the memorial committee’s 
efforts were not just motivated by an irrational fear of communism. Prior to join- 
ing the Communist Party, Du Bois had indicted capitalism in Black Reconstruction 
in America (1935), and he was condemned for his associations with well-known 
“radicals” such as the singer and social activist Paul Robeson, and the communist 
politician William Patterson. In addition, his stance against the anticommunist ori- 
gins of the Truman Doctrine, his subsequent dismissal from the NAACP for sup- 
porting the Progressive Party in 1948 over the Democrats, and his involvement in 
the Peace Information Center for which he was put on trial, but exonerated in 1950, 
led to increasing chastisement for his very public move to the left and overshad- 
owed his scholarly achievements and longstanding work for black civil rights. The 
evidence from the newspaper editorials vividly shows how a national politics of 
fear can blindly shape how people behave at the local and national levels. 
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Racism also played a major roie in the opposition movement. When the 
memorial committee attempted to organize the public celebration for the national 
historic park honoring Du Bois, rumors circulated that members of the Black 
Panther Party would attend and this fueled fears and more opposition. Walter 
Wilson, the committee’s leader, argued that the Cold War rhetoric was really just 
a way to mask bigotry and racism. On 18 October 1969, after a year of delays, 800 
people attended the dedication ceremony at the memorial park created in Du 
Bois’s name; the ceremony honored Du Bois’s legacy and was held on the land 
where he grew up. However, locals tried to use frivolous zoning ordinances to stop 
the ceremony, while racism likely played an enormous role in explaining why the 
committee received so little support from local historical societies. 

The memorial committee continued its efforts despite the local opposition. 
The members wanted to make the Du Bois Park a national landmark, award schol- 
arships and prizes in his name, and refurbish Du Bois’s boyhood home, which 
remained on the site, but was in need of repair. In 1976 the Du Bois site was 
named a National Historic Landmark. The horrific failure of the Vietnam War and 
the recent Watergate conspiracy made it hard for many locals to continue to play 
the patriotism card. To my mind, one of the most interesting findings in this study 
is that the FBI through its Counterintelligence Program (COINTELPRO) was 
involved in planting information, particularly among local veterans’ groups and 
via editorials in the Eagle, to fuel the movement against the memorial committee. 
Despite continued opposition, on 20 October 1979, approximately 900 people 
finally came together to celebrate when the Du Bois Park was made a national 
landmark. 

Bass only scratches the surface of an important theoretical issue with regard 
to the scholarship on public space and memory. Bass’s research shows “how com- 
plicated the politics and culture of memory can be, and how public space can serve 
as the front line for battles regarding how various social groups are represented 
and defined.” But who decides who will become part of public memory? Who 
dominates the conversations about whom to commemorate? Bass demonstrates 
that disgruntled citizens and newspaper editorialists had the power to thwart the 
commemoration of a national civil rights leader. She found that the controversy 
surrounding the Du Bois memorial “exemplified how history is generated and 
recreated at the most local and personal levels, by people passionately determined 
for their voices—and thus their ways of remembering—to be heard.” That local 
Berkshire residents were able to prevent the memorializing of Du Bois for so long 
is extremely important. 

Those About Him Remained Silent has enormous potential and undoubtedly 
raises many issues for future research. Debates over the nation’s history take place 
at the national and local levels, and individuals construct history one public debate 
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at a time. This conclusion is essential in thinking about how social change and his- 
tory are crafted by individuals in the local arena, often through public debate and 
discussion. 


Angela Jones 
Stony Brook University 


Edward J. Blum and Jason R. Young, eds., The Souls of W. E. B. Du Bois: New 
Essays and Reflections. Macon: Mercer University Press, 2009. Pp. 281. Cloth 
$45.00. 


Among a number of widely accepted observations by scholars concerning the 
life and career of W. E. B. Du Bois is the conclusion that he became an avowed 
agnostic or even atheist. Until very recently, such conclusions have been widely 
accepted as verifiable truth. The Souls of W. E. B. Du Bois: New Essays and 
Reflections, coedited by Edward J. Blum and Jason R. Young, raises new ques- 
tions and challenges long-held conclusions regarding the religiosity of one of the 
greatest American intellectuals of the 20th century. For Blum and Young, biogra- 
phers and historians of Du Bois “might continue in their depictions of [Du Bois] 
as irreligious or antireligious,” but in doing so scholars “wrongly underestimate 
Du Bois’s spiritual power.” 

W. E. B. Du Bois, like most African Americans toward the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, grew up in Christian communities. First in the Congregationalist tradition of 
the Northeast, and later in the black Protestant traditions he experienced in the 
South. It was also while in the South that Du Bois witnessed firsthand the soul- 
numbing violence associated with white racist ideology and practice. It was dur- 
ing this period in the 1890s and early 1900s that Du Bois began, like many African 
Americans, to question openly the fundamental theological principles taught to 
him throughout his Christian upbringing. 

The Souls of W. E. B. Du Bois is organized into four topical sections that are cre- 
atively reminiscent of Du Bois’s sociopolitical and intellectual complexity and 
interests. These are: “Was W. E. B. Du Bois Religious?” “The Importance of Souls,” 
“Rhetoric of Religion and Redeeming Lynch Victims,” and “Islam, Judaism, and 
Buddhism.” The essays contained in each section introduce scholarship that should 
be considered essential for both the casual student and the ardent Du Bois scholar. 
In the first essay Paul Zuckerman explores the “irreligiosity” of Du Bois and argues 
that Du Bois’s break with traditional Christianity and religion in general is indis- 
putable and cites a number of examples to support his thesis. He points to the 
absence of Christians in Du Bois’s social circle, his lauding of “Soviet atheism,” 
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and his recanting of previously held Christian beliefs in a 1954 letter in which he 
revealed, “There is no religion of which I know whose dogma and creed is one in 
which I wholly believe.” Some may think it odd to begin a volume that is largely an 
apologetic effort to establish the religiosity and spirituality of Du Bois with an essay 
that disputes this argument. Blum and Young’s inclusion of this essay, and where it 
is placed, is appropriate and effective because it reminds the reader of the longstand- 
ing view among historians and Du Bois biographers of his irreligious worldview. 

After reading these essays and reflections anyone who held the popular opin- 
ion regarding Du Bois’s religiosity will be challenged to think very differently. 
Indeed, one could seriously begin to view Du Bois as one who embraced, or even 
helped shape, a theology of liberation within the parameters of the African 
American experience. For instance, acknowledging Du Bois’s rejection of domi- 
nant Christian dogma and creeds, Dwight Hopkins presents a liberationist theolog- 
ical perspective and argues that Du Bois “maintained a firm belief in a God of love 
whose revelation expressed itself in his relentless, comprehensive work for other 
human beings.” The nature of God for Du Bois, according to Hopkins, can be 
found in Du Bois’s article, written later in life, entitled “On Growing Old.” Here 
Du Bois declared, “I have loved a fight and I have realized that Love is God and 
Work is his Prophet.” This notion of God for Du Bois appears again in his “Prayers 
for Dark People,” in which he wrote, “God is Love and Work is His Revelation. 
Amen.” Anthony Pinn presents his ideas on “veiled bodies” within the context of 
black religion, stating that Du Bois “was concerned with the aesthetic dimensions 
unleashed by religion, the manner in which religion served as a multipronged 
attack—when at its best—against the abuses faced by people of African descent.” 
Michelle Kuhl examines Du Bois’s effort to undo the psychological and emotion- 
al damage caused by the practice of lynching, which was used by whites to revive 
antebellum socioeconomic and political arrangements. In his “Martyr Tales” and 
other narratives, Du Bois transforms lynching, “the symbol of defeat[,] into a sym- 
bol of triumph.” Du Bois skillfully associates the victims of lynching with the 
“broken body of Christ.” For Kuhl, this association stands in a “rich tradition of 
black activists who transformed the grim horror of lynching into a Christian nar- 
rative of suffering and redemption.” Craig Forney probes the religiosity of Du 
Bois by examining influential events during the period he penned The Souls of 
Black Folk. For Forney, this classic work illuminates numerous aspects of African 
American religion reflecting Du Bois’s adoption of the “religious beliefs of 
African Americans from throughout the South.” 

Blum and Young’s anthology is a rewarding and much-needed work that 
responds to the scholarly neglect of the topic it examines. Contrary to the dominant 
perspective among historians and Du Bois’s biographers, 77 he Souls of W. E. B. Du 
Bois offers fresh analysis and insights into the large body of work produced by Du 
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Bois and challenges the reader to revise previously held conclusions about Du 
Bois’s religiosity and spirituality. The essays and reflections provide a significant 
contribution to multiple disciplines, including American and African American 
history, sociology, American religious history, liberation theology, and political 
science. Given the lack of scholarship on this subject, I fully agree with the edi- 
tors that “Du Bois had so much to say about religion that it is time for his words 
to be heard and understood anew.” 


Lawrence A. Burnley 
Whitworth University 


Nathaniel Norment, Jr., ed., The Addison Gayle, Jr., Reader. Urbana and Chicago: 
University of Illinois Press, 2009. Pp. 454. Cloth $75.00. Paper $35.00. 


In 1966 the Black Power Movement emerged, born of growing expectations 
and increasing frustrations among activists in the Civil Rights Movement. 
Contemporaneous with this resurgence of black nationalism was the cultural 
revival known as the Black Arts Movement. Addison Gayle, Jr., (1932-1991) was 
one of the leading figures of the Black Arts Movement. Gayle’s career as educa- 
tor, critic, writer, and editor spanned twenty-five years, and his voluminous writ- 
ings revealed an extensive knowledge of philosophy, history, and the literary 
works of African, Irish, Russian, Chinese, Italian, French, German, Greek, 
English, Spanish, as well as African American and European American writers. 
Gayle was one of the first intellectuals to recognize that “Stokely Carmichael’s 
injection of the phrase Black Power into the civil rights struggle was the most 
important accomplishment in the history of this ideological war [between integra- 
tionists and nationalists] in the last one hundred years”; and that the acceptance of 
the phrase “‘Black is Beautiful’ is the first step in the deconstruction [of the val- 
ues of white aesthetics] and the construction of new ones . . . lying deep in the 
un-toured regions of the Black experience.” Given his extensive knowledge of 
world literature, many literary historians consider him “the intellectual and theo- 
retical architect of the Black Aesthetic Movement” and a “consummate critic.” 

The Addison Gayle, Jr, Reader reintroduces the world of scholarship to this 
man and his essential writings on “Black Aesthetics” and African American liter- 
ature. The Reader is a collection of sixty essays and reviews by Gayle between 
1967 and 1980. It consists of an introductory essay and six sections. The introduc- 
tory essay by Temple University’s Nathaniel Norment places Gayle and his writ- 
ings in cultural and historical context, noting how Gayle attained the status of a 
“leading black literary and artistic authority,” and it offers some insight into his 
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personal life and the forces that shaped him, which is elaborated upon in the sec- 
tion devoted to “Autobiographies.” 

Part one, “Black Situations,” contains nine “social essays” that offer cogent 
reasons for supporting Black Power politics, denounce so-called “responsible 
Negro leaders,” and caution against the “professional black nationalist.” After 
briefly recounting the history of black men’s participation in U.S. wars from the 
American Revolution through the Korean conflict, yet still finding themselves 
socially and economically oppressed, Gayle’s essay “Hell No, Black Men Won’t 
Go!” explained why many young men, responding to Black Power appeals, 
refused to serve in the military during the Vietnam War years. 

“Black Aesthetics,” part two, includes ten essays, representative of the writ- 
ings that established Gayle as the literary architect of the Black Aesthetic 
Movement. “The Harlem Renaissance: Towards a Black Aesthetic” provides the 
historical background for the “integrationist/nationalist” debates and examines the 
relationship between the New Negro Movement of the 1920s and the Black Arts 
Movement of the 1960s. Several essays, including “Separate, Not Mutual 
Estates,” discuss the distinctness of people of African descent with regard to lan- 
guage, culture, worldview, and life experiences; and posit the responsibility of 
African American writers and critics to create an aesthetic that is true to the 
African American community and its history and culture. 

The eleven essays in part three, “Literary Criticism,” focus on Gayle’s devel- 
opment of a blueprint for black literary criticism, defining its function in the con- 
text of the genesis of black cultural nationalism. In “Blueprint for Black 
Criticism,” and “The Function of Black Criticism at the Present Time,” Gayle 
declares that the realities of African American life require that black literature 
“mean and not be,” and that literary criticism must offer new standards for judg- 
ing African American literature, providing meanings and concepts free of white 
racist stereotypes. The latter point is discussed extensively in the essay “Cultural 
Hegemony: The Southern White Writer and American Letters.” In his assessments 
and critiques of the writings of Paul Laurence Dunbar, Gwendolyn Brooks, James 
Baldwin, Langston Hughes, and Richard Wright, Gayle applies his literary 
insights and wide-ranging analytical skills to the works of these important literary 
artists. Native Son is held as a standard of black literature and Wright is quoted 
extensively in writings throughout the Reader. 

“Book Introductions, Forewords, and Prefaces,” and “Book Reviews,” parts 
four and five, take up one-third of the selections in the Gayle Reader. These writ- 
ings discuss the aspects of the “black aesthetic” found in the novels of John Killens, 
Paul Laurence Dunbar, Charles Russell, Claude McKay, Brenda Wilkinson, Ishmael 
Reed, Gayl Jones, William Demby, and Charles Cain. For Gayle the function of the 
“black novel” is “the liberation of black people,” enabling them to be true to them- 
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selves and their heritage. The final section, “Autobiographies,” includes some of the 
most intense, revealing, and poignant essays in the volume. They chronicle Gayle’s 
own struggles over self-identity and manhood, and his journey toward personal lib- 
eration. The “Excerpt from ‘Wayward Child: A Personal Odyssey,’” is especially 
revealing and thought-provoking, while “Black Fathers and Sons: Parts I and IT” 
provides important insight into Gayle’s intellectual development. By age 13 he had 
read “The Souls of Black Folk, autobiographies of Frederick Douglass and Booker 
T. Washington, poems by Langston Hughes, Carter G. Woodson’s series on Life and 
History, and novels by Richard Wright, Claude McKay, and Jessie Fauset.” He also 
had read works by Alexander Pushkin, Anton Chekhov, Fyodor Dostoyevsky, and 
other Russian writers. These works contributed to his efforts and commitment to 
contribute to the liberation of oppressed people all over the world. 

Addison Gayle, Jr’s writings support W. E. B. Du Bois’s assertion that all art 
is, or Should be, propaganda; and the Addison Gayle, Jr, Reader is an important 
addition to the literature on the Black Power, Black Arts, and Black Aesthetic 
movements. Nathaniel Norment has provided a valuable resource for students and 
scholars of African American history, literature, culture, and politics. 


Barbara L. Green 
Wright State University 


Vanessa Siddle Walker, Hello Professor: A Black Principal and Professional 
Leadership in the Segregated South. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 2009. Pp. 312. Cloth $32.50. 


Schooling for African Americans in the segregated South has been viewed his- 
torically through its deficits. As noted by Vanessa Siddle Walker, it is common to 
discuss segregated black schools in terms of funding inequalities, inadequate facil- 
ities, and the neglect of black educators’ needs by white school board members 
and superintendents. Hello Professor offers a revisionist perspective by examin- 
ing the experiences of Ulysses Byas, a black high school principal who worked in 
the Gainesville, Georgia, school system from 1957 to 1968. Using Byas’s thoughts 
and writings, Walker portrays a sophisticated network of African American educa- 
tors, parents, and community members working together nationally, regionally, 
and locally to craft an agenda that focused exclusively on the needs of African 
American children. At the forefront of this agenda were black intellectuals con- 
cerned with the plight of African American students, including Horace Mann 
Bond, Allison Davis, and W. E. B. Du Bois. Along with black school officials, 
these scholars developed a nontraditional pipeline that connected the best teach- 
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ing practices of the era to black principals and communities in order to “address 
directly the limitations of their [black students’] segregated education and envi- 
sion new possibilities.” 

One of the purveyors of the black intellectuals’ agenda was Ulysses Byas who, 
like many black school principals of that period, was known as the “Professor.” 
Byas’s biography is interwoven into this historical ethnography of the complex 
social environment of the Jim Crow South. Byas’s leadership style and methods 
allowed him to successfully navigate the rules and regulations of white school 
boards and superintendents to upgrade black schools, even when this was unpopu- 
lar among white taxpayers. Byas was revered as “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” as he 
masterfully “played the game” of outwitting school officials, using the local press 
to expose inequalities, while masking his agenda of seeking educational equality 
for his students. 

Byas’s creative and resourceful leadership style was traced to influences in his 
childhood. Born in 1924, he was one of eight children, raised in poverty by a sin- 
gle mother who insisted that all her children complete high school. As a young 
man, Byas struggled with his mother’s request. At one time a high school dropout, 
Byas eventually received his master’s degree from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and his Ph.D. from University of Massachusetts, Amherst. As a youth, 
Byas thought school was a waste of time and he left at the end of eighth grade. 
Thankfully, Byas’s negative attitudes towards education were short-lived, and he 
came to see the value of education once he experienced the harsh realities as a 
black male entering the workforce without a trade or a high school diploma. 

After only four months of low pay and arduous work, Byas returned to school, 
and his mother insisted that he repeat the eighth grade to make up for the year he 
lost. Motivated to work and remain in school, Byas enrolled in Hudson Industrial 
School, where he excelled. After graduation, he joined the U.S. Navy where he 
worked as a cook. Byas was honorably discharged and used his veterans’ benefits 
from the G.I. Bill to enroll at Fort Valley State College, where his experiences 
“turned the creative young man into an educator with conviction.” While taking 
an adult education course, volunteering in a school-sponsored adult education pro- 
gram, and working as an in-service teacher in the business department, Byas found 
his passion for teaching. Upon graduation, he turned down a job as a school 
administrator, and instead headed to Columbia University’s Teachers College. 

In New York City, Byas was introduced to schooling without the oppressive 
constraints of legal segregation, and truly flourished when he began to view edu- 
cation as a tool for democracy. Byas took his new knowledge, infused it with his 
cultural heritage, and left New York for a teaching job in Elberton, Georgia. 
Before his departure, one of his professors warned that Georgia, one of the poor- 
est states at the time, did not have the resources or facilities to implement Byas’s 
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lofty ideas for African American education. However, the black principals in 
Georgia were part of a national, regional, and local network of African American 
educators who collectively changed the trajectory of education for African 
Americans in the Jim Crow South. Walker documents this unique network of 
African American principals, college professors and presidents, parents, and com- 
munity members who gathered annually on multiple levels as a consortium to 
push their agenda and find creative solutions to educating African American stu- 
dents despite inadequate resources. 

Byas spent the bulk of his career as principal at Fair Street High School in 
Gainesville, Georgia, which was later rebuilt and named the E. E. Butler High 
School. Walker focuses on Byas’s relationship with this school community and the 
way he implemented his new ideas within the boundaries of established cultural 
norms. During this era in the South, teachers functioned “in loco parentis” for their 
students. Black parents trusted teachers with their children’s education and held 
teachers accountable for their children’s success. Walker explains that as princi- 
pal, Byas sought the support of the parents because they could assist him in pre- 
serving his autonomy as principal. As long as parents were happy and did not com- 
plain to the superintendent, Byas was able to run the school by his own high stan- 
dards. Therefore, Byas attended the church services of all the religious denomina- 
tions represented in his school and willingly embraced the cultural norms of the 
African American community, even when they differed somewhat from his own. 
Like many African American educators of his time, Byas geared the education of 
his students to meet the needs of the African American community. 

Ulysses Byas is just one example from a cohort of resilient black principals 
whose experiences and activities counter the story of substandard and inadequate 
schooling for African American in the segregated South. Walker reintroduces this 
forgotten but influential world through Byas’s notes, records, and conversations. 
Byas’s story will inspire future educators and help them understand the impor- 
tance of community, collaborative, and professional leadership in the transforma- 
tion of public education. 


Bettina L. Love 


Northern Kentucky University 


Sherman A. Jackson, Islam and the Problem of Black Suffering. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2009. Pp. 232. Cloth $29.95. 


Sherman A. Jackson makes a significant contribution to the scholarship on 
Islamic religious traditions and black theology in Islam and the Problem of Black 
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Suffering. In many ways the sequel to Jackson’s earlier book, [slam and the 
Blackamerican (2005), this latest volume explores the essential elements of Sunni 
Islam to determine its applicability to the African American experience and the 
protest tradition in the African American religious history. Jackson focuses on the 
debate over black theodicy, triggered in the 1970s by the controversial book Js 
God a White Racist? (1973) by William R. Jones. As with all theodicy, black 
theodicy attempts to reconcile the existence of evil in a world created by “an all- 
good and all-powerful God.” However, in its specificity, black theodicy focuses on 
the “historical and communal suffering” of African Americans and “begins by ask- 
ing how an all-good and all-powerful God could sponsor and allow a moral evil 
that is as grand and sustained as the evil of American slavery and all that has come 
in its train.” After the publication of James Cone’s Black Theology and 
Black Power (1969) and A Black Theology of Liberation (1970), and other books 
by black liberation theologians, William Jones offered a critique, arguing that this 
new “black theodicy” offered a view of God as a racist who permits the suffering 
of African Americans and thus the “biblical concept of a just God who is 
the omnipotent judge of the world and the author of human history must be 
rejected.” 

Jackson argues that a similar critique should be leveled against traditional 
Sunni Islam, which also posits the existence of an all-good and all-powerful God. 
Sherman seeks “to present a theological perspective on the problem of black 
theodicy that the generality of religiously literate Muslims recognize as a valid 
representation of historical Sunnism.” Jackson examines the rudimentary proto- 
Islamic tradition, orthodoxies, and authorities within the context of African 
American history. He discusses Edward Blyden’s important book Christianity, 
Islam, and the Negro Race (1887), which promoted the positive impact of the 
orthodox and so-called heretical versions of the Islamic religion on African soci- 
eties. However, individuals he describes as proto-Islamic leaders such as Noble 
Drew Ali, founder of the Moorish Science Temple, and Elijah Muhammad of the 
Nation of Islam “passed on the phenomenon of communal conversion to Islam 
among Blackamericans, a process whose beginnings . . . were dominated by 
heretical movements.” Jackson is interested in interpreting traditional Sunni Islam 
as relevant to the African American experience because he believes that “Muslim 
tradition can contribute to one’s ability to address contemporary issues without 
sacrificing one’s sense of collective self, ideational community, or transcendent 
belongingness.” African Americans could benefit by accepting or adopting Sunni 
doctrinal orthodoxy without losing their identity. 

Islam and the Problem of Black Suffering consists of five chapters. The first 
chapter traces the development of Muslim theology from its embryonic stages to 
its more complex contemporary traditions, while chapters two through five are 
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devoted to the four classical schools of Muslim theology: Mu’tazilism, Ash’arism, 
Maturidism, and Traditionalism. 

Jackson’s interdisciplinary approach, using theology, linguistics, historical 
and religious interpretations, allows him to examine methodically the classical 
schools of Islamic theology. Jackson argues that in the past African Americans 
who have become Sunni Muslims have accepted the faith and its traditions with- 
out questioning its relevance to African American historical and contemporary 
conditions. And given the understanding of Islamic religion as transcendent and 
all-encompassing, true believers would have little reason to question its relevance 
(or lack of relevance) to the particularities of the African American experience. 
However, Jackson emphasizes that none of the classical schools of Islamic 
thought “would bind God-fearing Blackamericans to a piety of quietism. For, 
again, all of them hold humans to be responsible for the evil they commit. As 
such, to revolt against the evil of suffering would not, according to classical 
Sunni Tradition, in any way amount to a revolt against God.” Given that Jackson 
is committed to the principle that “Islam is essentially the sustained conclusions 
of those who are recognized by critical masses of Muslims as authorities,” he 
believes that a Sunni tradition can be developed out of African Americans’ com- 
munal experiences and history “and that grows out of and explicitly seeks to 
address [African American] reality.” Jackson assumes that African American 
Muslims receiving traditional training in the Muslim world will import classical 
Islamic theology into the African American Islamic tradition. Ultimately, Jackson 
urges African American Islamic Sunnis to reevaluate the classical Islamic 
schools, and to examine their history and the experiences that brought them into 
existence. This would provide their theological interpretations with more sub- 
stance as they seek to develop an African American Sunni Islam on a suitable 
experiential basis. 

Islam and the Problem of Black Suffering is not just an examination of on- 
going debates within the field of black theology, but an exposition of the Islamic 
worldview and its relevance to the African American experience. Jackson uses a 
wide range of primary and secondary sources, and students should pay close atten- 
tion to the references because they provide in-depth information useful for future 
research. Jackson’s earlier book /slam and the Blackamerican offers an analysis of 
classical Islamic theology and provides important background information on the 
issues addressed in this latest work. /slam and the Problem of Black Suffering war- 
rants high praise for its scholarship and deserves the attention of Islamic jurists, 
imams, religious scholars, and converts. 


Latif A. Tarik 
American Public University 
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Alusine Jalloh and Toyin Falola, eds., The United States and West Africa: 
Interactions and Relations. Rochester, NY: University of Rochester Press, 2008. 
Pp. 477. Cloth $80.00. Paper $24.95. 


Like many collections of essays, The United States and West Africa began life 
with a conference, held in 2005 at the University of Texas at Arlington, sponsored 
by the university’s Africa Program, which seeks to promote economic ties 
between Texas and African nations. Accordingly, many of the chapters focus on 
matters commercial, not the least of them oil, a commodity in which Texans have 
more than just an academic interest. Both editors teach at the University of Texas, 
Alusine Jalloh at the Arlington campus and Toyin Falola in Austin. 

This is a sizeable book, with twenty-two chapters divided into five parts, with 
a preface and introduction. There is no concluding chapter, which is not unusual 
in edited volumes, but which may have been useful in this case mainly because the 
introduction contains only summaries of the individual chapters, but attempts no 
larger overview of how the whole volume may be greater than the sum of its parts. 
History is the dominant field in the collection, but political science, anthropology, 
and sociology are also represented. The result is a text that is temporally wide- 
ranging, beginning with the early 19th century and continuing to the present. 
Spatially, the volume is less expansive, focusing largely on Anglophone West 
Africa, including Liberia. About half of the chapters range across national bound- 
aries, discussing multiple colonial territories or nation-states. Each of the remain- 
ing chapters focuses on a single country, with Sierra Leone getting the most atten- 
tion, followed by Liberia, Ghana, and Nigeria. Comparatively, Francophone West 
Africa is neglected. Just a single chapter is devoted exclusively to French-speak- 
ing countries, discussing the construction of an oil pipeline in Chad and 
Cameroon. Another chapter, on U.S. attempts to help foster entrepreneurship, dis- 
cusses both Anglophone and Francophone nations. 

Generally, the chapters are grounded in primary sources, mostly archival, but 
also oral. Taking the volume as a whole, the strongest chapters are in part one. 
There Ibrahim Kargbo and Ayodeji Olukoju discuss commercial relations between 
the United States and Sierra Leone and Nigeria from the early to the late colonial 
era. Hakeem Ibikunle Tijani offers a broader West African overview of the same 
subject. In one of the more interesting contributions, John Wes Grant, breaking 
with earlier discussions of the subject, argues that free African Americans in ante- 
bellum Virginia did not immigrate to Liberia in greater numbers because they were 
otherwise preoccupied with saving money to buy family members out of slavery. 
Still on Liberia, Ibrahim Sundiata attributes the “defeat” (not the “failure”) of the 
Garvey movement there in the 1920s to a nefarious Americo-Liberian elite, 
“imbued with many of the values of Old Dixie.” 
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In parts two and three the focus shifts from political economy to culture. Four of 
the six chapters in these two sections examine the interrelationships between African 
Americans and West Africans. Kwame Essien looks at African Americans residing in 
Ghana and their contributions to Ghanaian nation building since 1985. He concludes 
that, on balance, the interaction has resulted in “long-term, positive mutual relations” 
between African Americans and Ghanaians. Harold R. Harris takes up the same sub- 
ject, also viewed from the Ghanaian side. But where Essien finds mutuality, Harris 
sees social distance, which he rather stereotypically attributes to differences between 
African American individualism and Ghanaian communalism. Fred L. Johnson III, 
in one of the volume’s shortest pieces, goes much further than Harris. From his perch 
on the other side of the Atlantic (in the United States), Johnson sees a “wide chasm” 
and “unspoken antagonisms” (spoken ones too) between African Americans and 
West Africans. Bayo Lawal, also writing from the U.S. side, is more hopeful. Lawal, 
like the other three authors on the relations between African Americans and West 
Africans, deploys W. E. B. Du Bois’s concept of “double-consciousness.” Lawal sug- 
gests that the Du Boisian “twoness” is not just an African American condition, but 
one shared by diasporic communities worldwide. Seen through this lens, he argues, 
global black solidarity is not a given; it is not so much a cultural artifact as a histor- 
ical process. Pan-Africanism, Lawal concludes, should be about building bridges. 

In part four, The United States and West Africa returns to high politics, with 
one exception, Anita Spring’s chapter on the “West African Enterprise Network,” 
a U.S.-backed group that spreads the gospel of free enterprise in West Africa. The 
remaining five chapters in this part interrogate official U.S. policy—diplomatic, 
economic, and military—toward West Africa since the late colonial period. They 
show that during the Cold War, the United States had two paramount interests in 
West Africa: keeping the Soviet Union at bay and maintaining access to the 
region’s natural resources, especially oil. 

The final section is also concerned with matters of state, and brings the story 
of U.S. engagement with West Africa down to the time of Bush II, whose global 
“war on terror” did not spare West Africa. Three of the four chapters in part five 
deal in varying degrees of emphasis with the pursuit of Islamist radicals, who 
replaced the Soviet Union as the primary focus of U.S. diplomatic and military 
activities in West Africa. And then there is oil, which has lost none of its impor- 
tance in the new dispensation. The fourth chapter in part five examines an Exxon 
Mobil pipeline, backed by the World Bank, that is being built to carry oil from 
Chad, through Cameroon, to the Atlantic Ocean. Tellingly, the last chapter in the 
volume is entitled, “U.S. Foreign Policy Agenda, 2005-2009: Why West Africa 
Barely Features,” that is, with the exception of terror and oil. 

What, then, to make of this volume? The emphasis on trade and politics like- 
ly means it will attract a specialized rather than a general audience, consisting of 
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scholars, students, and policymakers. As already noted, this reviewer faults the 
editors for an inadequate introduction. Readers of a work like this, many of whom 
may only be interested in individual chapters, deserve a better roadmap to the vol- 
ume as a whole, one that would offer a fuller discussion of points of agreement 
and disagreement among the various authors, along with situating the work with- 
in the larger literature. Since it is (in part, at least) a volume on Africa and its 
Diaspora, readers are also entitled to a text that does not refer to the Universal 
Negro Improvement Association (UNIA), that vitally important 20th-century 
global black movement, as the “United Negro Improvement Association.” 
Especially is this the case when the book is published by a notable university press 
and, more to the point, coedited by Toyin Falola, the prolific author and a major 
authority on Africa and the African Diaspora. The misnaming of the UNIA begins 
in the introduction (p. 5), which is written by three authors, but in the first chap- 
ter by Adebayo Oyebade and Falola, the UNIA is indeed named correctly (p. 22), 
as it is in a later chapter (p. 75). On the next encounter, however, the UNIA is once 
more misnamed (p. 149), only to be named correctly in the following chapter (p. 
196). To compound the problem, the index has no entry for the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association, just for the “United Negro Improvement Association,” 
which includes the references to both names used in the text. 

There are other instances of inattention to detail. This is not simply nitpicking. 
As the ones whose names appear on the dust jackets, editors of collections are 
responsible for carefully vetting the individual chapters, not least to avoid problems 
like the ones with the UNIA. Further, editors usually have multiple opportunities 
during the production process to fix such problems. Somehow, Jalloh and Falola 
missed them all. That said, The United States and West Africa is a welcome addi- 
tion to the literature. Most notably the historical chapters, along with the ones on 
the African American—West African connection, should withstand the test of time. 


Michael O. West 
Binghamton University 


Jehu J. Hanciles, Beyond Christendom: Globalization, African Migration, and the 
Transformation of the West. Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2008. Pp. 430. Paper 
$35.00. 


The 2000 census indicated there were over one million foreign-born Africans 
living in the United States. This recent development, a distinct product of econom- 
ic globalization, presents scholars across the academic disciplines with a seeming- 
ly endless number of exciting questions not only about origins, but also the future 
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interactions of African immigrants with their new communities. Historian and 
globalization scholar, Jehu J. Hanciles does a commendable job of tackling this 
multifaceted topic from the religious perspective in Beyond Christendom: 
Globalization, African Migration, and the Transformation of the West. 

The first part provides readers with a thorough review of popular globalization 
theory, which rightfully concludes that these economic processes, and their various 
demographic and cultural consequences, present us with a world full of possibility. 
This is in contrast to the rather simplistic narrative of homogenization in the form 
of the American “melting pot” concept. In particular, Hanciles notes that several 
studies have demonstrated that the encounter with modernity in Africa and the rest 
of the “global South” has not led to the wave of secularization witnessed in parts 
of the West, but rather an exponential increase in evangelical Protestant, Catholic, 
and Islamic religious activity. Hanciles traces the historical evolution of the 
Christian church and the concept of Christendom (from the conversion of 
Constantine), which like globalization, “‘also fostered the Western idea of a univer- 
sal civilization.” Like the Pax Americana view of globalization, the author also 
rejects the Christendom paradigm not only for its Eurocentrism, but its failure to 
admit that the “global South” serves as the current center of dynamic Christian 
activity. In this section Hanciles also highlights how colonial mentalities not only 
corrupted the efforts of missionaries, but also how Christianity was transformed 
into a “non-Western religion . . . defined by local expressions and marked by cul- 
tural plurality.” This last point is of particular importance in later parts of the text. 

Part two of Beyond Christendom is a summary of some of the major religious, 
political, and economic causes of migration and immigration from the rise of 
European colonialism to the contemporary phenomenon of massive movement of 
peoples from the “developing” to the “developed” world. This section’s greatest 
strength is the shift in focus to Africans’ experiences within the larger dynamics 
of the modern (and postmodern) world of globalization. Some of the major cata- 
lysts of African immigration during the colonial and post-colonial eras have 
included Africa’s unequal place in the international economy, weak nation-states, 
and civil conflict. This section also contains extensive statistical data on the num- 
ber of African migrants living in Western nations and their countries of origin. 
Finally, part two reviews the theories about how immigrants tend to function or 
assimilate into their new societies. The overall importance of this section is that 
the array of political and economic challenges presented by the “New World 
Order” have produced not only millions of refugees and asylum seekers, but also 
potential missionaries coming from particularly strong religious backgrounds. 

Most of the new ground is covered in the third and final sections of the book, 
which profile African migrant pastors, their missionary activities, and the church- 
es they have established in the United States. It is here that readers benefit the 
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most from Hanciles’s extensive interviews with African church officials on both 
sides of the Atlantic. In this section Hanciles argues that African immigrant 
churches fall into four main categories: “Abrahamic,” independent churches 
founded by an individual African migrant; “Macedonian,” churches established by 
the initiatives of African-led or African-based ministries; “Jerusalem-type,” 
African churches affiliated with Western denominations; and the “Samuel-Eli 
type,” mainline churches rejuvenated by an influx of new African congregants. 
These types are discussed in the case studies of African immigrants turned mis- 
sionaries and their vibrant congregations in the United States, which have roots in 
Kenya, Ghana, Nigeria, Liberia, the Congo, and other nations. Supporting these 
case studies is the inclusion of survey data from various congregations, which pro- 
vides us some key insights into how these churches are tailored to serve the social 
and spiritual needs of the congregants. Also of note, Hanciles has thoughtfully 
included appendices listing his contacts among Ghanaian and Kenyan church offi- 
cials, and a directory of over fifty African immigrant churches in the United 
States. For scholars interested in contemporary African Christianity, particularly 
Pentecostalism, or the African immigrant experience in the United States, this 
information should be invaluable. 

One of the most promising and exciting directions the interdisciplinary study 
of globalization has taken is the focus on its relationship with organized religion. 
In Beyond Christendom, Jehu Hanciles has provided a solid starting point for 
casual readers seeking to understand the complex historical/global dynamics 
which have created mobile people, the mobile faiths they bring with them, and the 
impact both have on their new societies. Scholars will find the use of interviews 
of church officials, participant observation of Sunday services, and case studies to 
be most helpful in understanding how African immigrant communities have begun 
to create unique spaces for themselves in the United States. 

After reading Beyond Christendom, it becomes clear that massive immigra- 
tion will transform the West demographically, but the extent to which immigrants’ 
missionary activities will reach outside their immigrant constituencies is unclear. 
More than anything, Hanciles has clearly demonstrated that people from the 
developing world are not powerless pawns in the face of the leviathan of global- 
ization, but potential agents for a spiritual revival in Western societies. The old 
trope of the European missionary “civilizing the natives” is turned on its head 
here. To be sure, this fuller view of global interaction suggests that the explosive 
growth of the Pentecostal movement in West Africa can lead to the establishment 
of Nigerian mega-churches in the suburbs of Dallas, Texas. 


Justin Williams 
New York, NY 
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Mary Frances Berry, And Justice for All: The United States Commission on Civil 
Rights and the Continuing Struggle for Freedom in America. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 2009. Pp. 339. Cloth $30.00. 


Mary Frances Berry served as a member of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights (CCR) for twenty-four years, and as its chair for approximately ten years. 
During her tenure she fought three Republican administrations to maintain the 
CCR’s independence and viability as an agency monitoring the progress of civil 
rights for African Americans, Native Americans, Hispanic Americans, the dis- 
abled, women, and the elderly. Thus, no one is more qualified to write the history 
of the CCR and its successes and struggles than Berry. 

Tracing the history of the CCR chronologically, Berry describes its origins 
from 1957 when President Dwight D. Eisenhower supported its creation by 
Congress as a response to the civil rights crisis that confronted him in Little Rock 
and other parts of the South. Despite the Supreme Court’s 1954 Brown decision, 
Eisenhower did not want the federal government to force the desegregation of pub- 
lic schools upon white southerners; nor did he want to use the power of the feder- 
al government to protect the voting rights of African Americans in the South. By 
advocating the creation of the CCR, an agency that formed a barrier between the 
federal government and the enforcement of civil rights, Eisenhower found what he 
thought was an easy way out. As Berry notes, Eisenhower “proposed a temporary 
commission on civil rights as a safety valve to relieve discontent and make it pos- 
sible for him to avoid tough decisions about racial issues.” Thanks to the consci- 
entiousness of some of the CCR’s original members such as John Hannah of 
Michigan State University and Father Theodore Hesburgh of Notre Dame, the 
CCR went well beyond Eisenhower’s political purpose and began to play a major 
role in the struggle for civil rights. The CCR followed its charge as defined by the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 to subpoena witnesses and hold hearings, to investigate 
allegations of the denial of voting rights and equal protection of the laws, and to 
report findings and recommendations to the president and the Congress. 

Berry shows that the relationship that Eisenhower formed with the CCR 
became the norm for most of the presidents under whom the CCR commissioners 
served. From Eisenhower through John F. Kennedy, Lyndon B. Johnson, Richard 
M. Nixon, Gerald Ford, Jimmy Carter, Ronald Reagan, George H. W. Bush, and 
Bill Clinton, none were strong advocates or supporters of the commission’s work. 
These presidents felt that the CCR was a nuisance and tried to hinder its actions 
or prevent it from having any real significance or impact on activities within their 
administrations. Readers of Berry’s history will be surprised to find that 
Democratic presidents such as Kennedy and Clinton were just as obstructionist 
and reluctant to support the CCR’s work as the Republicans. 
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In addition to describing the lack of support that the Civil Rights Commission 
faced from most of the presidents, Berry also documents and dramatizes the often 
hostile political climate in which the CCR operated. She shows how Congress, 
particularly the southern members, sought to undermine the CCR and to prevent 
it from carrying out its work by reducing its funding and supporting the appoint- 
ment of commissioners who did not support the enforcement of civil rights laws. 
In its earlier years the CCR barely survived because southern segregationists in 
Congress repeatedly cut its budget and refused to reauthorize and extend its exis- 
tence if it acted too aggressively in holding hearings on civil rights violations or 
advocated too strongly that the federal government enforce civil rights laws. From 
the beginning of its existence the CCR and its staff had to deal with threats and 
attacks from conservative and racist politicians in Washington, DC, who attempt- 
ed to undermine its work. 

Despite the opposition, Berry provides numerous examples of how the CCR 
affected the enforcement of civil rights for American citizens. According to Berry, 
the CCR was instrumental in the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965, the language minority protection of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1975, the Age Discrimination Act of 1978, and the Americans with 
Disabilities Act of 1990. Over the course of this fifty-two-year history, the CCR 
held hearings throughout the country to focus the nation’s attention on voting 
rights, racially motivated violence, disparities in education, and police brutality. It 
also issued numerous reports that made recommendations on controversial issues 
such as discrimination in housing, the impact of affirmative action, and the dis- 
crimination practiced by various agencies of the federal government. Indeed, the 
CCR often laid the groundwork for policies and actions that other enforcement 
agencies of the federal government undertook—such as the denial of federal funds 
to state and local government agencies and organizations that practiced discrimi- 
nation on the basis of race, ethnicity, or gender. 

Berry also describes how the Reagan and two Bush administrations attempt- 
ed to destroy the CCR and compromise its independence not only by appointing 
commissioners who did not support its mission, but also by trying to fire commis- 
sioners who did not follow their anti-civil rights agenda. Berry documents how 
Republican appointees opposed affirmative action; did not want to address issues 
of discrimination against racial minorities, women, and gays; and used their 
majority votes to block the CCR from doing anything with which they disagreed. 
Republican appointees such as Linda Chavez, Abigail Thernstrom, Clarence 
Pendleton, and Robert Redenbaugh should never have served on the CCR because 
they were openly hostile to its goals and objectives, and attempted to use it to 
endorse and support the anti—civil rights stance of the Reagan and two Bush 
administrations. 
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Overall, Berry has written the definitive history of the United States 
Commission on Civil Rights. She has provided us both a scholarly history of the 
CCR as well as an insider’s view of its work, successes, failures, and approaches 
to addressing the enforcement of civil rights legislation. She has skillfully linked 
the history of the CCR to the history of the Civil Rights Movement. Readers will 
also enjoy the numerous photos Berry has interspersed throughout the book to 
illustrate the CCR’s work, to identify its members, and to document the history of 
one of the nation’s most important federal agencies. 


W. Marvin Dulaney 
University of Texas at Arlington 
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G. Woodson Distinguished Lecturers for 2010-2011. These lecturers are among 
the leading scholars in the field of African American history and culture. 
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campus, institution, or fundraising activity for your ASALH branch or local cul- 
tural organization. Lecture sponsors agree to pay a $1,000 lectureship fee to The 
Journal of African American History ($500 of which will go to the speaker) as 
well as the lecturer’s travel and lodging expenses (if any). 


This is an important way to help support the ongoing activities of The Journal of 
African American History. 


For more information contact: 
Sylvia Cyrus, Executive Director 
ASALH 
2225 Georgia Avenue, Suite 331 
Washington, DC 20059 


Telephone: 202.865.0053 


ASALH Office: info@asalh.net 
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Dr. Derrick P. Alridge is Professor of Education and Director of the Institute 
on African American Studies at the University of Georgia, Athens. His areas of 
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scholarship include the history of U.S. African American education, civil rights 
studies, and Hip Hop studies. He is currently codirector of the Foot Soldier Project 
for Civil Rights Studies at UGA—a research project that produces historical doc- 
umentaries on the Civil Rights Movement in Georgia. Professor Alridge’s work 
has been published in a variety of journals, including The Journal of African 
American History, The Journal of Negro Education, and The Journal of Human 
Behavior in the Social Environment. 
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African-American Institute and the Massachusetts Historical League. Dr. Butler 
has served on the program committees for the Association of Black Sociologists 
and the Association for the Study of African American Life and History, and she 
is a member of the American Sociological Association. She is an active member 
of the Black Women’s Health Project, a national black women’s grassroots health 
initiative. Dr. Butler contributed an essay to the 2003 ASALH Black History 
Month Kit, The Souls of Black Folk: Centennial Reflections. 
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De Witt S. Dykes, Jr, is Associate Professor of History at Oakland University 
in Rochester, Michigan, specializing in African American history, family history, 
and genealogy. Dr. Dykes is the author of numerous articles in the Dictionary 
of American Biography, Notable Black American Women, Notable Black American 
Men, and Black Women in America: An Historical Encyclopedia. He has also pub- 
lished scholarly essays in various books on African American and family history. 
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Dr. Sheila Y. Flemming is Vice President for Institutional Advancement at 
Lemoyne-Owen College in Memphis, TN. She received her Ph.D. degree from 
Howard University and is the author of Bethune-Cookman College 1904-1994: 
An Answered Prayer to a Dream (1995). Dr. Flemming has written and lectured 
extensively on Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune, women in Africa, reparations, and 
African American leadership, and she is past president of the Association for the 
Study of African American Life and History. 
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* “The Visible Hand: Carter G. Woodson and the Shaping of The Journal of 
Negro History, 1916-1926” 

* “Carter G. Woodson, The Journal of Negro History, and the Early Scholarship 
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Dr. Gaspar was born in St. Lucia in the West Indies and pursued undergraduate stud- 
ies at the College of the Virgin Islands and the University of the West 
Indies. He received his Ph.D. degree in history in 1974 from Johns Hopkins 
University. His research interests are related to the development of the Atlantic 
World since 1400, with particular emphasis on the significance of the African 
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Diaspora. Among his published works are Bondmen and Rebels: A Study of Master- 
Slave Relations in Antigua (1993), and the coedited volumes More Than Chattel: 
Black Women and Slavery in the Americas (1996) and A Turbulent Time: The French 
Revolution and the Greater Caribbean (2003). He recently (2003) founded and edits 
the academic periodical Contours: A Journal of the African Diaspora. Dr. Gaspar 
has taught at the University of the West Indies, the University of Virginia, Michigan 
State University, and since 1980 at Duke University. 


Robert C. Hayden, University of Massachusetts at Boston 

¢ “African Americans in Science, Technology, and Medicine” 

¢* “Using Carter G. Woodson’s Life and Work to Rethink and Revamp Public 
High School History Courses” 

¢ “The Boston Riot of 1903: Booker T. Washington vs. William Monroe Trotter 
and the Radicalization of W. E. B. Du Bois” 


Mr. Robert C. Hayden is a lecturer in African American history and urban studies 
at the University of Massachusetts at Boston. He taught in the Black Studies 
Program at Boston College from 1983 to 1993; in 2001 he retired as a Senior 
Lecturer in African American history at Northeastern University. Mr. Hayden is 
the author of sixteen books and publications, including Mr. Harlem Hospital—Dr. 
Louis T. Wright: A Biography, African Americans in Boston: More Than Three 
Hundred Fifty Years, and important books on African Americans in science, tech- 
nology, and medicine. In 1994-1995 he was a scholar-in-residence at the 
Schomburg Center for Research in Black Culture. He formerly served as the sec- 
retary of the Association for the Study of African American Life and History and 
is the founding president of the Martha’s Vineyard branch. 


David Jackson, Florida A&M University 

¢ “Reassessing America’s Most Powerful Black Leader: Booker T. Washington 
and the Tuskegee Machine” 

¢ “Charles Banks and African American Entrepreneurs in the Age of Jim Crow” 

¢ “A Radical Preacher Activist: Bishop Henry McNeal Turner” 


Dr. David Jackson received his B.S. degree in history and education and a mas- 
ter’s degree in public administration from Florida A&M University. He earned his 
Ph.D. from the University of Memphis. He is currently Associate Professor of 
History at Florida A&M University where he won the Rattler Pride Award for 
Community Leadership and the Teacher of the Year Award (1999-2000). He has 
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published several articles and books, including A Chief Lieutenant of the Tuskegee 
Machine: Charles Banks of Mississippi (2002). 


Ida E. Jones, Howard University 

¢ “Joel 2:28: Let Your Sons & Daughters Prophesy—A frican American Church 
Founders Bishop Mary Magdelena Tate and Bishop Ida B. Robinson” 

* “Carter G. Woodson—from Education of the Negro to Miseducation of the 
Negro: Understanding the Internal Decline of African American Leadership” 

° “The Light Within: African American Churches and Archives” 


Dr. Ida E. Jones is a native of Cambridge, Massachusetts, and currently the senior 
manuscript librarian in the Moorland-Spingarn Research Center. She is a graduate 
of Howard University with a B.A. in journalism (1992), and a Ph.D. in history 
(2001). Her field of study centers around African American religion and historic 
records preservation, and her research examines the role of the church within 
African American culture and the American political economy. She has worked 
with a number of churches to preserve their records and promote understanding of 
their historical importance in American urban history. Dr. Jones is an adjunct fac- 
ulty member in the Department of History at Howard University. 


Benjamin Justese, GED Testing Service 

* “George Henry White: The Man and the Myth” 

* “Broken Brotherhood: The Rise and Fall of the National Afro-American 
Council, 1898-1908” 

* “George White, Josephus Daniels, and the Showdown over Disfranchisement, 
1900” 


Mr. Benjamin Justese is the special projects director for the GED Testing Service, 
Washington, DC, and has been a print journalist, businessman, teacher, and U.S. 
diplomat. He completed graduate work in political science at North Carolina State 
University and in journalism at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. He 
is the author of George Henry White: An Even Chance in the Race of Life (2001), 
which was nominated for a Pulitzer Prize in biography. He is currently compiling a 
collection of White’s writings and speeches, and working on a biographical directo- 
ry of North Carolina’s African American officeholders from 1868 to 1901. 
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Tony Martin, Wellesley College 

* “Marcus Garvey’s Vision and Impact” 

* “The Battle for Black History: Two Hundred Years of Struggle” 
¢ “The Pan-African Movement” 


Dr. Tony Martin is an Emeritus Professor of African American Studies at 
Wellesley College, Massachusetts, and has taught at the University of Michigan at 
Flint, Cipriani Labour College (Trinidad), and St. Mary’s College (Trinidad). He 
has been a visiting professor at the University of Minnesota, Brandeis University, 
Brown University, and Colorado College. He also spent a year as an honorary 
research fellow at the University of the West Indies, Trinidad. Dr. Martin has 
authored, compiled, or edited eleven books, including Literary Garveyism: 
Garvey, Black Arts, and the Harlem Renaissance, and the classic study of the 
Garvey movement, Race First: The Ideological and Organizational Struggles of 
Marcus Garvey and the Universal Negro Improvement Association. Dr. Martin 
also qualified as a barrister-at-law at the Honourable Society of Gray’s Inn 
(London) in 1965, and earned a B.Sc. honors degree in economics at the 
University of Hull (England) and an M.A. and Ph.D. in history at Michigan State 
University. 


Audrey Thomas McCluskey, Indiana University 

¢ “Lucy Craft Laney and Mary McLeod Bethune: Progenitors of Black Women 
Leadership” 

¢ “Lucy Craft Laney: Early Black Feminist?” 

-© “Fredi Washington and Hattie McDaniel and the Embodiment of Black 
Female Performance in 1930s: Hollywood” 


Dr. Audrey Thomas McCluskey is an Associate Professor of African American 
and African Diaspora Studies, and Director of the Black Film Center/Archive at 
Indiana University. Her research bridges the intersections of historical and cultur- 
al studies to focus on women educators, particularly school founders, as cultural 
agents and institution builders. She examines their work as models for nation- 
building that reside in domestic and gendered notions of leadership, family, and 
race. Dr. McCluskey’s research and teaching has also been in the area of cultural 
studies, specifically the embodiment of black female performance in early “race” 
and Hollywood films. 
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Gregory Mixon, University of North Carolina at Charlotte 

¢ “African American Personhood and the Civil War” 

¢ “The Community and Individual: Black Union History, Public Policy, and the 
Atlanta Riot of 1906” 

¢ “The Atlanta Riot and the History of Race Riots in the United States” 


Dr. Gregory Mixon is Associate Professor of History at the University of North 
Carolina at Charlotte. He received his Ph.D. in history from the University of 
Cincinnati. His research interests include African American and United States his- 
tory, Latin American history, and community planning. He is the author of The 
Atlanta Riot, “A Memorandum to Armageddon”: Race, Class, and Violence in a 
New South City. A new research project focuses on “Black Southern State Militias, 
1865-1910.” Dr. Mixon has published articles and reviews in The Journal of 
African American History, Georgia Historical Quarterly, and Atlanta History: A 
Journal of Georgia and the South. 


Kim Pearson, The College of New Jersey 
* “The Journalism of W. E. B. Du Bois” 
* “(Re)Covering Hamlet: Lessons from the Imperial Foods Fire” 


Dr. Kim Pearson is Assistant Professor of Journalism at the College of New Jersey 
and in 2000, Pearson was named the New Jersey Professor of the Year by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching and the Council for the 
Advancement and Support of Education. She is the author of numerous articles 
that have appeared in Emerge, The Crisis magazine, and in The Quarterly Black 
Review of Books. Ms. Pearson was a contributor to The Souls of Black Folk: 
Centennial Reflections, the first interactive ASALH Black History Month Kit. 


Brenda Gayle Plummer, University of Wisconsin at Madison 
* “African Americans and U.S. Foreign Affairs” 

* “Race and Gender in the Cold War Era” 

* “African Americans in Diaspora Perspective” 


Dr. Brenda Gayle Plummer teaches in the Department of History at the University 
of Wisconsin at Madison. She has also held positions at the University of 
Minnesota at Twin Cities, the University of California at Santa Barbara, and Fisk 
University. Plummer received her Ph.D. from Cornell University. She has pub- 
lished Window on Freedom: Race, Civil Rights, and Foreign Affairs, 1945-1988 
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(1996); Haiti and the United States (1992); and Haiti and the Great Powers, 
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Brenda E. Stevenson, University of California, Los Angeles 
° “Sally Hemmings: Slave Maiden, Memory and Mystery” 
° “Laboring Women: Slave Women and the Southern Economy” 


Dr. Brenda E. Stevenson is Professor of History at the University of California, 
Los Angeles. She received her Ph.D. in American history from Yale University. 
Her work centers on the 18th- and 19th-century South, particularly the social and 
work worlds of slave men, women, and children. Her major publications include 
Life in Black and White: Family and Community in the Slave South and The 
Journals of Charlotte Forten Grimke. She is completing a book on slave women 
in the American South from the colonial to the antebellum era. 


Rosalyn Terborg-Penn, Morgan State University 
¢ “Black Women in the Woman Suffrage Movement” 
¢ “Intersections of Identity and Politics: 1920s Elite Black Women” 


Dr. Terborg-Penn is Emeritus Professor of History at Morgan State University, and 
the coordinator of graduate programs in history. She received her Ph.D. in Afro- 
American history from Howard University and is the cofounder of the Association 
-of Black Women Historians. She is the editor of several books on African 
American women’s history and is the author of African American Women in the 
Struggle for the Vote, 1850-1920 (1998). 


Richard Brent Turner, University of lowa 

¢ “Islam in the African American Experience: Past, Present, and Future” 
¢ “Martin Luther King, Jr., Malcolm X, and Hip Hop Culture” 

¢ “Black New Orleans and the African Diaspora” 


Dr. Richard Brent Turner is Associate Professor in the Department of African 
American World Studies and the Department of Religious Studies at the 
University of Iowa. He holds M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in religion from Princeton 
University and an M.A. degree in Afro-American studies from Boston University, 
and he has been an associate at the W. E. B. Du Bois Institute for African 
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American Research at Harvard University. Professor Turner’s publications include 
Islam in the African American Experience (second edition, 2003) and numerous 
articles, book chapters, and book reviews on African American religion that have 
appeared in The Journal of Religious Thought, Journal of Ritual Studies, The 
Black Perspective in Music, The Journal of African American History, The Muslim 
World, Middle East Affairs Journal, and The American Historical Review. He is 
currently working on a book on New Orleans and the African Diaspora. 


Sheila S. Walker, Washington, DC 

¢ “Okra, Gumbo, and Banjo: Everyday Africa in the Americas” 

« “Gold, Rice, and Bugs Bunny: Africa’s Brain Drain and the Creation of the 
Americas” 

* “Scattered Africa: Faces and Voices of the African Diaspora” (with video 
presentation) 


Dr. Sheila S. Walker served as the William and Camille Cosby Endowed Professor 
in the Social Sciences at Spelman College in the 1990s and has done extensive 
field research and participated in cultural activities throughout Africa and the 
African Diaspora in the Americas. She edited African Roots/American Cultures: 
Africa in the Creation of the Americas (2001) and the accompanying video docu- 
mentary Scattered Africa: Faces and Voices of the African Diaspora (2002). In 
1996 she organized the international conference “The African Diaspora and the 
Modern World” with the cosponsorship of UNESCO, and she is currently devel- 
oping visual documentation of the African Diaspora in the Americas. 


Lillian S. Williams, University at Buffalo, New York, SUNY 
* “Mary Burnett Talbert: American Visionary” 

¢ “African American Women and Reform” 

¢ “Blacks in Urban America” 


Dr. Lillian S. Williams is Associate Professor of African American Studies at the 
University at Buffalo, the State University of New York. Until recently, Dr. 
Williams was Associate Professor of Women’s Studies at SUNY at Albany where 
she was also director of the Institute for Research on Women. She is the author of 
Strangers in the Land of Paradise: The Creation of an African American 
Community, Buffalo, New York, 1900-1940. Her current research is on African 
American women and the club movement and she is completing a book titled 
Blacks in Green: African Americans in the Girl Scout Movement. 
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Yohuru Williams, Fairfield University 

* “Color, Features, and Hair: Rethinking Race in the 21st Century” 

° “In Defense of Self-Defense: The Black Panther Party in History and 
Memory” 

¢ “Permission to Hate: Lynching and the Law, 1865-1930” 


Dr. Yohuru Williams is Associate Professor of History at Fairfield University in 
Connecticut. He received his Ph.D. from Howard University in 1998. Dr. Williams 
is the author of Black Politics/White Power: Civil Rights, Black Power and Black 
Panthers in New Haven (2000) and A Constant Struggle: African-American 
History from 1865 to the Present—Documents and Essays (2002). He also served 
as general editor for the ASALH’s 2002 and 2003 Black History Month Kits, The 
Color Line Revisited and The Souls of Black Folk: Centennial Reflections. Dr. 
Williams’s scholarly articles have appeared in the Black Scholar, The Journal of 
Black Studies, and Black History Bulletin. Dr. Williams is presently working on a 
book on African American political activism in Delaware. 


Zachery R. Williams, University of Akron 

¢« “Black Public Intellectuals, Past and Present (Including Black Religious 
Intellectuals)” 

¢ “Africana Policy Studies” 

¢ “Black Men’s Studies: The Making of a Radical Tradition and Paradigm” 


Dr. Zachery R. Williams is Associate Professor of African American History at the 
University of Akron and a minister with the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church. Dr. Williams received his Ph.D. in history from Bowling Green State 
University. He has worked in the areas of “Black Masculinist Thought” and 
“Africana Policy Studies,” and he is the author of Jn Search of the Talented Tenth: 
Howard University Intellectuals and the Dilemmas of Race in Academia, 
1926-1970. 
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Call for Papers 


“California on My Mind: 
The Golden State in the African American Imagination” 


The Journal of African American History is planning a Special Issue—“California on My 
Mind: The Golden State in the African American Imagination.” We are seeking studies by his- 
torians, literary scholars, sociologists, and other social researchers engaged in theorizing about 
and documenting various aspects of the African American experience. 


California has meant something utopian and specific in the history of people of African descent 
in the Americas. Indeed, California has been on the minds of African-descended people in the 
United States especially since its entrance into the union in 1850 as a “free state.” The associa- 
tion of “California” with “freedom” meant that enslaved and oppressed African Americans felt 
an attachment, even though they never made it there. Another group with California on their 
minds would be those African Americans who actually visited and were impressed by the state’s 
physical beauty, the racial diversity, and western lifestyle, but who never lived there, yet longed 
to stay. The third group would be the African Americans who migrated to the “Golden State” and 
created communities, institutions, and social networks. What has California meant to them? 


It has been suggested that in the case of Los Angeles, for African-descended peoples the city was 
the stuff of dreams, but the realities were often harsh and disappointing. We have examined the 
process of racialization for African-descended people in Los Angeles, “the nature of the ‘black’ 
in Black Los Angeles.” With the African American experience statewide taken into account, the 
“realities” under examination change, but the declension narrative could predominate and serve 
to explain at the state level the existence of the Golden Gulag. The racialization process occur- 
ring in Los Angeles was also taking place in other parts of California, but we still need to know 
if the declension narrative applies to the communities formed and institutions created. 


In locating California as a site in the African American imaginary a good place to begin would 
be W. E. B. Du Bois’s articles in The Crisis magazine in November 1913. “Here I had my first 
sight on the Pacific and realized how California faces the newest color problem, the problem 
of the relation of the Orient and Occident. The colored people of California do not realize the 
bigness of this problem and their own logical position.” At the state-level it is imperative to 
move beyond the black-white binary and focus on meanings created as a result of interactions 
with Asians, Mexicans, Native Americans, and other “colored people of California.” Looking 
throughout the state, we would document the individual and collective meanings of the oppres- 
sion of the indigenous population to African Americans who were being oppressed by the same 
forces. Racially restrictive housing covenants aimed at maintaining segregation discriminated 
against Japanese Americans, Chinese Americans, Native Americans, Filipino Americans, and 
other “colored people of California.” In challenging the racial restrictions in housing, employ- 
ment, and education in various parts of the state, lawyers and plaintiffs for various peoples of 
color made common cause with the NAACP. And we would have to look beyond Los Angeles 
to understand the meanings of alliances for workers’ rights and social justice. The alliance 
between Cesar Chavez’s United Farm Workers union and Bobby Seale, Elaine Brown, and the 











Black Panther Party has been documented in the JAAH. What does this incident tell us about 


the meaning of California in the African American and Chicano experiences? 


For those who never visited, from the early 20th century imaginings about California were framed 
by Hollywood. Here there would be possible challenges to the declension narrative, though for 
many African Americans, Hollywood symbolized the lies being spread in the popular media about 
black people. The images of the beauty of the state inspired tributes, garnered awards, and were 
publicized broadly and African Americans imbibed them as did other sectors of the public. These 
imaginings of California, spurred by filmic images, were often confirmed and enhanced by the 
narratives and images of those who actually visited the state. Langston Hughes’s California was 
in some ways similar to, but in many ways different from, James Baldwin’s. How did we come 
to know California through the works of African American writers and other artists? The musical 
soundtracks, the film images, the architectural renderings, and the religious awakenings should 
all contribute to African American cultural meanings about California. 





This Special Issue is inspired by Harlem on My Mind, the exhibition of 700 photos and 
explanatory texts and over 500 film images mounted in New York City in 1969 by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. In 1994 Allon Schoner, the curator for Harlem on My Mind, con- 
cluded that the exhibition “transformed museums, compelling them to open their galleries to 
subjects and audiences they had excluded.” Harlem was the subject in images and narratives by 
and about African Americans. The reverence inspired beauty for artists from all over the world. 
The exhibition included the images of people from everywhere visiting or living in Harlem, and 
narratives about Harlem from everywhere covering five decades. Harlem as a grand and impor- 
tant cultural capital conjured up meanings to people of African descent around the world, as 
does California. “California on My Mind,” the proposed JAAH Special Issue, seeks to offer 
new insights into the meanings of the Golden State in the African American imagination. 





Essays should be no more than 35 typed, double-spaced pages (12 point font), including end- 
notes. The JAAH uses The Chicago Manual of Style, 15th Edition (Chicago, 2003) for cita- 
tions. Guidelines for manuscript submission are available in The Journal of African American 
History; and on the JAAH website: http://www.jaah.org. 


Submitted essays will be peer reviewed. Your cover letter should include the title of your essay, 
name, postal address, e-mail address, phone number, and fax number. Your essay should begin 
with the title of the essay and should NOT include your name. 


Please send three (3) hard copies of your manuscript to: 


Prof. V. P. Franklin, Editor 
The Journal of African American History 
University of California, Riverside 
Graduate School of Education 
1207 Sproul Hall 
900 University Avenue 
Riverside, CA 92521 
E-mail: vpf1019@aol.com; or jaah@jaah.org 


Submission Deadline: 2 April 2011 




































































Call for Papers 


“The History of African Americans and U.S. Criminal 
Justice System” 


The Journal of African American History (JAAH) is planning a Special Issue on the history of 
African Americans and the criminal justice system in the United States since the Reconstruction 
era. Historically, police and other law enforcement agencies have targeted African Americans 
and accused them of “breaking the law,” resulting in the incarceration of tens of thousands of 
black men, women, and children in U.S. prisons, penitentiaries, chain gangs, prison farms, and 
other correctional facilities. Police abuse has a long history and remains a major grievance in 
communities of color, but was usually justified by governmental officials. In addition to arrests, 
police abuse has taken many forms, including physical brutality, deadly force, verbal abuse, 
racial profiling, the targeting of African Americans in “law and order” campaigns, spying and 
surveillance of political activists, and racially discriminatory hiring practices by law enforce- 
ment agencies. Studies in the fields of history, law, and the social sciences have documented the 
racialization of the criminal justice system, which helps to explain the extreme disparities in 
incarceration rates between whites and people of color in the United States. 


The JAAH Special Issue welcomes scholarly essays on the history of police—black communi- 
ty relations and how this relationship has changed (or remained the same) from the late 19th to 
the late 20th century. Topics include but are not limited to police brutality, racial profiling, 
black women and/or youth and the criminal justice system, the role of law enforcement agen- 
cies in maintaining white privilege, police abuse as a civil rights issue, national and local chal- 
lenges to police practices, and the racial disparities in incarceration rates historically. 


Essays should be no more than 35 typed, double-spaced pages (12 point font), including 
endnotes. The JAAH uses The Chicago Manual of Style, 15th Edition (Chicago, IL, 2003) for 
citations. Guidelines for the manuscript submission are published in the JAAH and on the 
JAAH web site: http://www.jaah.org; e-mail address for inquiries: vpf1019@aol.com or 
clarence.taylor@baruch.cuny.edu. 


Submitted essays will be peer reviewed. Your cover letter should include the title of your essay, 
name, postal address, e-mail address, phone number, and fax number. Your essay should begin 
with the title of the essay and should NOT include your name. 


Please send three (3) hard copies of your manuscript to: 


Prof. Clarence Taylor, Guest Editor 
c/o V. P. Franklin, Editor 
The Journal of African American History 
University of California, Riverside 
GSOE—1207 Sproul Hall 
900 University Avenue 
Riverside, CA 92521 


Submission Deadline: 1 July 2011 





Call for Papers 


96th Annual ASALH Conference * Richmond, VA « 
October 4-9, 2011 


The Association for the Study of African American Life and History (ASALH) is soliciting papers 
and panels for its upcoming 96th Annual Convention. This year’s conference theme is: “African 
Americans and the U.S. Civil War.” Although the program committee welcomes papers and pan- 
els on any aspect of African and African American history and culture, special preference will be 
given to submissions directly related to this year’s theme. 


Using a wide variety of disciplines, this year’s conference seeks to explore many aspects of 
African American involvement in the Civil War, 1861-1865. Important topics include African 
Americans and the abolitionist movement, African American women and life on the homefront 
during the war years, African American participation in the military and African American life and 
politics during the Reconstruction Era, 1865-1877. In addition, recent popular and scholarly 
debates over causes of the Civil War will be explored. 











In 1861 as the United States stood at the brink of civil war, people of African descent, both slave 
and free, waited with a watchful eye. They understood that a war between the Union military and 
the Confederacy might bring about the “day of jubilee” and the destruction of slavery. When the 
Confederate troops fired upon Fort Sumter on 12 April 1861 and hostilities began, President 
Abraham Lincoln maintained that the paramount cause was to preserve the Union, not to end the 
practice of slavery. Frederick Douglass, the most prominent African American leader, declared that 
regardless of Union intentions, the war would bring an end to the South’s “peculiar institution.” 














Over the next four years, the four million people of African descent in the United States sought to 
prove Frederick Douglass right. Free and enslaved African Americans rallied around the Union flag 
and the cause of freedom. From the cotton and tobacco fields of the South to the small towns and 
big cities of the North, nearly 200,000 black men joined the Grand Army of the Republic and took 
up arms to destroy slavery and the Confederacy. The ASALH convention theme for 2011 honors 
the role of people of African descent in ending slavery and preserving the Union. 








Given the recent political and academic debates about the legacy of the Civil War, papers and pan- 
els offering interdisciplinary analyses and perspectives of the continuing legacy of the Civil War 
in American and African American life are particularly welcome. 





The deadline for the submission of panel and paper proposals is 30 April 2011. 

All proposals must be submitted electronically to ASALH through the All Academic online sys- 
tem at http://www.asalh.org/callforpapers.html. For complete panels that are submitted by March 
30, day and time preferences will be given on a first come first served basis. Please refer to the 
FAQ page for what constitutes a complete panel at http://www.asalh.org/files/FAQs_sheet.doc. 








Proposals should include title of the paper or panel, author(s) and affiliation(s), an abstract of 
paper or panel of 200-250 words, and all contact information. Only panel proposal submitters 
will receive complimentary audio/visual equipment on a first come first serve basis. 


For information on how to make electronic submissions, please visit 
www.asalh.org/96thconvention. html, and visit the FAQ page at 
http://www.asalh.org/files/FAQs_sheet.doc for important information regarding submissions. 








Academic Program Chair, Derrick P. Alridge 
dalridge@uga.edu 






























































































NEW & QUALITY USED BLACK BOOKS 


“Let a race of men now rise and take control.” SINCE 2004 


Now Rise Books specializes in African 
& African American studies titles in: 
HISTORY | POLITICS | WOMEN’S STUDIES 
LAW | LITERATURE | SOCIAL SCIENCE 


BUY OUR BOOKS SECURELY THRU AMAZON.COM @ 


www.nowrisebooks.blogspot.com 


PO BOX 8103 / New Haven CT 06530 / (203) 650-2268 





“This long-overdue collection by writers 
from all walks of life is moving, illuminating, 
and difficult to put down.” 
—MARIAN WRIGHT EDELMAN 


Letters from Black America 
Intimate Portraits of the 
African American Experience 
Edited by PAMELA NEWKIRK 


Now available in paperback, Letters from 
Black America presents the spectrum of 
African American experience through the 
heartfelt correspondence of those who lived 
through monumental changes and pivotal 
events, from the American Revolution to the 


war in Iraq, from slavery to the election of 
Obama. 





“Seldom has the intimate life of a people been more variously revealed. Think 
of the day when there may only be downloaded e-mail, and then thank 
Pamela Newkirk for the enduring significance, poignancy, and delight of her 
Letters from Black America.” —DAVID LEVERING LEWIS, 
Julius Silver University Professor, New York University, 

and author of WE.B. Du Bois 


“A unique look at the inner thoughts of many of the most notable African 
Americans in history.” —The Journal of Blacks in Higher Education 


“An intimate look at the joys and concerns in the lives of ordinary and famous 
black Americans.” —VANESSA BUSH, Booklist 


AVAILABLE WHEREVER BOOKS ARE SOLD. 


BEACON BEACON PRESS + www.beacon.org +» www.beaconbroadside.com 





FROM THE ASALH PRESS 


THE AUTHORITATIVE ORIGINAL VERSION 


The Mis-ducation of the Negro 


Carter G. Woodson 
With a Foreword by V. PB. Franklin 





Support ASALH!! 
Use Our Version of Woodson’s Classic Work 
for your classes and study groups. 
It is a central text for understanding black social thought. 


Order from asalh.net/BooksforSale.html 


ISBN: 0-9768111-0-3 Price, $9299 










ASALH 
y "Rounders of Black History Yor” 


REGISTRATION DEADLINE: 
dune 17,2011 
Completed Applications 


Require ALL of the Following: 


1. Completed Request Form (with additional 
pages if necessary) 


2. Registration Fee of $40.00 


3. Copies of the book (s) you intend to sell at 
the Book Signing 


4. Name of the Representative attending to 


support the sale of your book (s) (MAX. I 
person) 


3. Author must be member of ASALH by 
July 1, 2001 


BOOK INFORMATION 
Title 1: 





; ond eciog ‘Richmond, y © 


, 2011 -t 


STUDY OF AERICAN AMERICAN LIFE AND HISTORY 


AUTHORS BOOK SIGNING REQUEST FORM 
PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT CLEARLY 
__ Last 








Se eS 
Mobile( )___ 











Primary Contact Person ae ss 
Gf different fram author) 

Please attach a list of additional titles, publisher information and how many copies you intend to bring of your publica- 
tions. PLEASE NOTE: ASALH will not assume responsibility for the transportation of publications to and from book 
signing location at the time of the event and any damages incurred herewith. We reserve the right to reject books 
submitted that are contrary to the scholarly mission and tradition of ASALH. 

1, (please print) , certify that the above information is complete and accurate. 
xX Date 


PUBLISHER INFORMATION 





Brief Description: 


: Publisher Co. 1: 


} Contact Person: 








i Address 2 


__ Address 1 





























City State Zip 
2 Copyright Year: ¥s # of Copies You Intend to Bring: i Dan eee ee EBye( Seeks Fane Vive ee Bs 
o P Email _ Website 
7 Vitle 2: Sentero : Publisher Co, 2: Br i SNA I he a eo ogee eee 
Brief Description: Contact Person: Address 1 
Address 2 rll ae City State Zip 
Copyrigot Means. # of Copies You Intend to Bring: a} Day( )__- Eve.( )__ a a Fax( ) see 
Email Website 


Method of Payment: [ Check or Money Order O Visa (1) MasterCard O AMEX Code _ 


Card holder’s name __ 





Signature 








__. Billing Address 


Card number 





RETURN TRIS FORM WITH PAYMENT TO: 


Phone: 202 - 865-0053 ¢ Authors: exhibits@asalh.net_* 


ASALH Convention Ads/Exhibits * Howard Center * 2225 Georgia Ave., NW Ste. 331 * Washington, DC 20059 
Website:_www.asalh.org 


Exp. Date 





OLAR 


focal of Black Studies sent Research 


BARACK OBAMA 


Individuals: $30.00 yr. 
Institutions: $120.00 


Enclosed is $ 


Credit Card: American Express o Discover a Mastercard 


Subscribe Today! Send Check or Money 
Order to: 


The Black Scholar Subscriptions 

c/o Paradigm Publishers 

Journals Office 

Suite 200, 2845 Wilderness Place 
Boulder, CO 80301 
journals@paradigmpublishers.com 

Ph: 303-245-9054 Fax: 303-265-9051 


Name 
Address 
City 


State/Zip Code 




















Association for the Study of African American Life and retina 
} 0 
85° Annual Black History Luncheon 
and Featured Authors’ Event 


e: “African Americans and the Civil War’ 


y & 
Lerone Bennett, Jr. 
Ebony Editor Emeritus 
KEYNOTE SPEAKER 


Dr, Frank Smith 
“WUSA Channel 7 Executive Director, African American 
LUNCHEON EMCEE Civil War Memorial and Museum 


HONORARY CO-CHAIR 


senege gth: 1230 pn — 330 pn 


DEADLINE TO PURCHASE TICKETS: February 2; 2011 
Gold Patron * $ 100 ___ Gold Patron Table* (scats 10) $900___ 
Silver Patron * $85 ___ Silver Patron ‘lable* (seats 10) $ 800 __ 
General Sues Cseneral Table (seats 10) £700 == 


fT cannot attend but I am pleascd to enclose a $. contribution to ASALF. 
*Gold and Silver Patrons, and Contributions of $25 or more will be acknowledged in our Souvenir Journal if received by the 
printing deadline of January 15, 2011. 


Purchase tickets and view advertisement rates online at www.asalh.org! 


TICKETS WILL NOT BE MAILED. THEY WILL BE AVAIL ABLE FOR PICK UP AT THE REGISTRATION DESK. 
ATTENTION: Please complete attendee names on the reverse of this document. Be sure to provide complete information. 


ASALH Branch Affiliation ___ : Method of Payment: 
Courtesy Title Name :Q > Check or Moncy Order G Visa Q MasterCard Total $____ 


= Card number 





‘Title 





Company Name 








Exp. Date 
Address : 





Catd Holdet’s Name 





City State Zip Code 


Phone )- 
Limail 


: Billing Address 














Solicited by 





RETURN THIS FORM WITH PAYMENT TO: ASALH > CB Powell Building - 2225 Georgia Ave., NW * Ste. 331" Washington, DC 20059 
Phone: (202) 865 - 0053 * Email: luncheon@asalh.net ¢ website: www.asalh.net 





Message in the Music: Hip Hop, History and Pedagogy 
Edited by Derrick P. Alridge, The University of Georgia 
James B. Stewart, Pennsylvania State University 
and V.P. Franklin, University of California, Riverside 


Forthcoming in 2010 from ASALH Press! 


This volume examines the messages in Hip Hop music and culture from its 
beginnings in the early 1970s to the present. With a special focus on Rap music, the 
volume situates Hip Hop in African American and U.S. history and illuminates 
the messages and the meanings that Rap artists have conveyed in their music. 


Contents: Introduction, Derrick P. Alridge, James B. Stewart, and V. P. Franklin, 
“Message in the Music: Hip Hop, History, and Pedagogy”; James B. Stewart, 
“Message in the Music: Political Commentary in Black Popular Music from Rhythm 
and Blues to Early Hip Hop"; Derrick P. Alridge, “From Civil Rights to Hip-Hop: 
Toward a Nexus of Ideas", V. P. Franklin, “Jackanapes: Reflections on the Black 
Panther Legacy for the Hip Hop Generation"; Charise Cheney, “In Search of the 
Revolutionary Generation: (En)Gendering the Golden Age of Rap Nationalism", 
Edward Onaci, “I can Be Your Sun, You Can Be My Earth: Masculinity and Gender in 
the Nation of Gods and Earths"; Pero Gaglo Dagbovie, “Of All Our Studies, History 
is Best Qualified to Reward Our Research: Black History's Relevance 
to the Hip Hop Generation"; Layli Phillips, Kerri Reddick-Morgan, and Dionne Patricia 
Stephens, “Oppositional Consciousness within an Oppositional Realm: 
The Case of Feminism and Womanism in Rap and Hip Hop, 1976-2004"; Bryan 
Bracey, “Crossover Collaborations: Towards Realizing Hip Hop's Political Potential”; 
Bettina L. Love, “Commercial Hip Hop: The Sounds and Images of a Racial Project"; 
Ayanna F. Brown, “Just Because I am a Black Male Doesn't Mean I am 
a Rapper! Sociocultural Dilemmas in Using “Rap" Music as an Educational Tool in 
Classrooms"; R. Dianne Bartlow, “Defying Gender Stereotypes and Racial Norms: 
Naming African-American Women's Realities in Hip Hop, and Neo-Soul Music": Paula 
Marie Seniors, “Transforming the Carmen Narrative: The Case of Carmen the Hip 
Hopera", Ronald L. Jackson and Sakile Camara, “Scripting and Consuming Black 
Bodies in Hip Hop Music and Pimp Movies"; Lesley Feracho, “Hip Hop and Global 
Politics in Caribbean Music: Debates in Transnationalism, Resistance, Culturalism, 
and Appropriation in Cuban and Puerto Rican Rap"; Aimee Meredith Cox, “That 
Supposed to Be Me?: Marginalized Young Black Women Talk Back to ‘Hip Hop’: 
Bernard W. Bell,“ The Global Impact of Hip-Hop on Mainland China’. 


$19.99 





Association for the Study of African American Life and History, Inc. eos 


2225 Georgia Avenue, Suite 331 Washington, DC 20059 
Telephone: (202) 865-0053 


MEMBERSHIP FORM 
New Membership Renewal Membership 
The annual membership year is January 1 - December 31 





























(Please type or print legibly) 
Name: Circle Prefix: Mr. Mrs. Miss. Dr. Rev Min. Pastor. Bishop TODAY'S DATE 











Circle Prefix: Sr. Jr U. Uh IV. Ph.D. Ed.D. M.D. Esq. Referred by 

First Middle Last 
Address: City: \ State: Zip: 
Daytime Phone: Evening Phone: Fax: 





Email Address: 





ASALH Branch Affiliation (if you are currently a member of an ASALH Branch, please list here: 
Students Membership Only, Indicate Name of School You Attend: 

















City where school is located State where school is located Zip 
Major a: Es Degrees Pursued 
PLEASE CHECK ONE 
INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERSHIP $250.00 Enter name of institution on appropriate line below 














College/University - (Department) 
Non-Profit Organization 
Church/Religious Organization 
Student Organization 

















D SHIP 
General $65.00 Senior (65+) Cl $45.00 Student [| $35.00 














All memberships include quarterly issues of ASALH publication, The Journal of African American History 
(formerly the Journal of Negro History), voting privileges and discounts at the national conference and other events 
AL. RSHI $100.00 Payment includes $65.00 general membership and spouse will receive 

membership for $35.00. A dual membership couple will receive one copy of all correspondence and publications. 
The couple will have one vote. Discount privileges apply to both individuals. 














LIFE MEMBERSHIP [| $1000.00 JR MEMBERSHIP [] $500.00 
(Ages up to 18 years old) 
(Also payable in $200.00 installments and must be completed in 5 years) Installment # _ eee, 


Sustaining Life Member Yearly Contribution (Beyond Final Life Membership Payment) 


Heritage Hero (for life Members who are Seniors only) $50.00 - $75.00 


AEs 











Heritage Defender for Life Members “] $76.00 - $100.00 

Heritage Guardian for Life Members LL) $101.00 + 
INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS (Individuals may purchase additional subscriptions at rates below.) 
The Journal of African American History [ | $65.00/Year 
The Black History Bulletin % $50.00/Year 
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COMMENTARY: 
PREDATORY CAPITALISTS, THE NEW 
JIM CROW, AND RESTITUTIVE JUSTICE 


V. P. Franklin 


At the most recent Schomburg Center for Research in Black Culture confer- 
ence on “The State of African American and African Diaspora Studies,” held in 
New York City, 6—8 January 2011, we got the chance to celebrate the contributions 
of Howard Dodson, the Schomburg Director and Chief, for over twenty-five years 
of outstanding service to the Black World. We know much more about the history 
and cultures of peoples of Africa and throughout the Diaspora because of the 
materials and collections Howard Dodson gathered at the Schomburg Center. At 
the opening ceremony, Congressman Charles Rangel and other politicians in vary- 
ing degrees of trouble with the law paid tributes, and the scholars and researchers 
described the meaningful place that the Schomburg Center has occupied in their 
careers and lives and how Howard Dodson created a rich environment where new 
knowledge is produced. For many reasons, it was a memorable event. 

At the following plenary session, the esteemed historian Vincent Harding 
made important comments about African Americans’ current state of affairs and 
recommended that we read two new books, Michelle Alexander’s The New Jim 
Crow: Mass Incarceration in the Age of Colorblindness (2010) and Eugene 
Robinson’s Disintegration: The Splintering of Black America (2010). Alexander 
points out that the disfranchisement and legalized discrimination against those 
who were formerly incarcerated is a new form of the old “Jim Crow” that blocked 
African Americans’ movement upward economically or into the U.S. mainstream. 
Eugene Robinson diagnoses the disintegration by splitting the U.S. African 
American population into four groups: the “transcendent elite” (Oprah and Kobe 
and Company); the “mainstream middle class majority,” and “the emergent group 
of mixed race and African immigrants.” Having moved into the “mainstream,” the 
members of these three groups have tried to distance themselves from the “aban- 
doned minority,” the 25 or 30 percent of the African American population victim- 
ized the most by the “New Jim Crow,” and doomed to languish in “poverty and 
dysfunction.” 

I was familiar with both books, but after reading them, I feel the need to rec- 
ommend a third book because Alexander’s New Jim Crow and Robinson’s 
Disintegration paid insufficient attention to global economic forces seemingly 
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determined to produce an African American “abandoned majority”; or the signif- 
icance of the emergence of the prison industrial complex—the corporate elites that 
benefit financially, and the prison guard unions and regions that benefit economi- 
cally from the mass incarceration of African Americans and other people of color. 
Gary Rivlin’s Broke, USA: From Pawnshops to Poverty, Inc.—How the Working 
Poor Became Big Business (2010) documents the development and operation of 
the various predatory capitalist lending practices—pawnshops, cash and payday 
advance loans, tax refund anticipation loans, car title loans, and the notorious sub- 
prime mortgage loans—created to promote the transfer of high proportions of the 
income of the working poor to financial elites. Rivlin, an award-winning writer for 
the New York Times and other publications, profiles the predatory financiers of the 
new “Poverty, Inc.,” who brag about what they are doing. Rivlin also explains how 
the funding of lobbying efforts in state capitals and in Washington, DC, was so 
successful in making sure the financial capitalists are able to continue their oper- 
ations. Allen Jones, who made hundreds of millions on “Check into Cash” stores, 
declared that the working poor are a “proven market.” “You can make money off 
the rich but it carries so much bigger risk,” Jones told Rivlin. “The thing about the 
poor people’s economy . . . is that basically it’s recession-proof. You’re always 
going to have people who need $100 or $200 real quick.” 

The “Payday Advance” operations that have mushroomed in poor and work- 
ing-class suburban and urban neighborhoods over the last two decades are the 
signposts for a much more thorough bilking of working-class and poor people, 
promoted by financial and governmental elites who also profit from these new 
transactions. Jared Davis, owner of scores of “Check n’ Go” stores, indicated that 
he and the larger trade organization—the National Check Chasers Association— 
kept lobbyists on retainer to combat anti-usury legislation, and proclaimed, “We 
were very successful in educating them about the usefulness of our product and 
getting laws passed.” Rivlin highlights the work of William Brennan’s Center for 
Community Self-Help and Mike Calhoun’s Center for Responsible Lending that 
have “taken the lead against predatory lending in its various forms.” 

The chapters on the predatory capitalists alternate with those dealing with the 
victims who lost their homes, jobs, and marriages due to the debts they had accu- 
mulated through home equity loans, subprime mortgage loans, payday loans, and 
other “products” of Poverty, Inc. The stories are unnerving about lives and careers 
destroyed, and how real estate agents used the fine print in loan documents to 
make sure they got the bonuses offered by the mortgage companies for each home 
buyer who took out a subprime, rather than a fixed 30- or 15-year, mortgage. 

Unlike in Alexander’s New Jim Crow and Robinson’s Disintegration, the 
plight of African Americans is not the focus of attention in Broke, USA. It was 
middle- and working-class whites such as Tommy Myers in Huber Heights, Ohio, 
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who “got took for a screwin’” by Household Finance Corporation agents and lost 
his home after taking out subprime equity and mortgage loans. Almost all the vic- 
tims profiled in Broke, USA are middle- and working-class whites who were vic- 
timized by predatory capitalists. 

Indeed, this is an important point. Rivlin reports that long before the subprime 
mortgage debacle pushed hundreds of thousands of homeowners into foreclosure, 
Bill Faith, the head of the Coalition on Homelessness and Housing in Ohio, con- 
tinually told journalists to warn homeowners that the poverty industry had spread 
beyond African American communities. “I kept telling them, ‘Don’t talk about 
black folks,’” Bill Faith recalled. “There are these loan sharks in the suburbs. 
There are loan sharks in the town squares of rural areas.” 

Cleveland vy. Wall Street, the 2010 documentary film by Swiss director Jean- 
Stephane Bron, is a re-enactment of the events surrounding the lawsuit brought by 
Cleveland city officials against the predatory investment banks and financial insti- 
tutions that targeted Cleveland’s neighborhoods for subprime mortgages. Following 
the economic meltdown, city officials were left with block after block of abandoned 
homes that have to be maintained through municipal resources that they sought to 
recover from Wall Street. The film surveys the devastated landscapes, profiles the 
public and private plaintiffs, and depicts the trial, jury deliberations, and final ver- 
dict. The City of Cleveland went to court to get Wall Street to make restitution for 
the damages inflicted on the city’s neighborhoods—black and white—by the sub- 
prime mortgage loan disaster. When Cleveland lost in the Federal District Court, the 
verdict was appealed to the Federal Circuit Court. And why is it not surprising that 
the federal courts upheld the right of Wall Street financial institutions to target mid- 
dle- and working-class homeowners for its predatory lending practices? Why aren’t 
the Barack Obamas of the next generation targeting the banks and financial institu- 
tions for “Move Our Money” boycotts, and mobilizing picket lines to demand the 
economic resources needed to restore these households and neighborhoods? 

The financial institutions of Poverty, Inc., targeted middle- and working-class 
African American neighborhoods first with these predatory lending practices, but 
then they moved into the mainstream like a toxic virus and ultimately disabled the 
national and global economy. It was the politicians and governmental elites who 
authorized these mortgage lending practices that have devastated African 
American households and neighborhoods. These same political elites have been 
eager to make restitution to those wealthy investors who were targeted by banker 
- Bernard Madoff’s “Ponzi Scheme,” but they refuse to go after the CEOs of 
Beneficial Finance, Champion, Ameriquest Mortgage, Associates First Capital, 
and financial institutions who targeted middle- and working-class black families 
first and then moved on to others. The NAACP has demonstrated its commitment 
to “restitutive justice” in filing a lawsuit against Wells Fargo Bank for targeting 
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African American homebuyers for subprime mortgages, the so-called “ghetto 
loans.” 

The damage predatory capitalists have inflicted on Africans and African 
Americans historically is only one of the major reasons for the huge disparities in 
wealth between African American and white households in the United States. The 
failure to provide formerly enslaved African Americans with “forty acres and 
mule”; the violence, expulsions, and “racial cleansing” that the took place 
throughout the country, not just the Deep South, from the Reconstruction era 
through World War IJ; and in the postwar era, the extortionate housing prices 
charged by block-busting real estate brokers and the red-lining of black neighbor- 
hoods by bankers have caused incalculable damage to African Americans histori- 
cally and restitution needs to be made. Appeals to restitutive justice for the harm 
done to African and African American children, families, and communities by 
predatory capitalists historically and in the 21st century should serve as the basis 
for reparations lawsuits aimed at redressing the extreme imbalances in the distri- 
bution of wealth within the United States, and between the Global North and the 
Global South. 

The recent uprisings in Tunisia, Egypt, Libya, and other parts of North Africa 
and the Middle East are as much about demands for a redistribution of the 
wealth—We want jobs and food!”—as they are about aspirations for democratic 
freedoms in these societies. African Americans need to organize to obtain repara- 
tions from predatory capitalists who benefited from black labor exploitation dur- 
ing and after slavery, racial cleansing, block-busting, red-lining, equity-stripping, 
subprime mortgage lending, and the establishment of the prison-industrial com- 
plex that underpins the “the New Jim Crow.” African Americans’ historic struggle 
for freedom and economic advancement in the United States is linked to the con- 
temporary demands coming from those in the Global South for a redistribution of 
the world’s wealth. In the United States, reparations payments should be used to 
repair the damages and protect our children and future generations from predato- 
ry capitalists sanctioned by the state. 


INTERNATIONALIZING THE 
THIRD INTERNATIONAL: 
THE AFRICAN BLOOD BROTHERHOOD, 
ASIAN RADICALS, AND RACE, 1919-1922 


Minkah Makalani 


In the September 1920 issue of the radical black monthly the Messenger, the 
anti-colonial activist-intellectual W. A. Domingo concluded a series of articles on 
black liberation and socialist revolution by asking, “Will Bolshevism Free 
America?” Though his question suggested a focus on the United States, Domingo 
took as his purview a much broader field. A prominent Harlem radical, Domingo 
began his political journalism and pamphleteering in Jamaica, then continued in 
the United States, first as a member of the Socialist Party of America (SPA), then 
in the African Blood Brotherhood (ABB), a small cadre of activist-intellectuals 
formed in Harlem in 1919 by fellow Caribbean journalist Cyril Valentine Briggs. 
In the ABB, Domingo helped theorize the relationship between race and class 
beyond a doctrinaire left view of race as merely a bourgeois subterfuge. By 1920 
the ABB focused increasingly on the importance of anti-colonial struggles in India 
and China to African diasporic liberation and socialist revolution. It was from this 
vantage that Domingo proposed an international, anti-colonial struggle of all 
oppressed races for socialism in Africa and Asia. Thus Bolshevism represented 

“the greatest danger to imperialism and the greatest hope to the Negro race every- 
where . . . the only weapon that can be used by Negroes effectively to clip the 
claws of the British lion and the talons of the American eagle in Africa, the British 
West Indies, Haiti, the Southern States and at the same time reach the monsters’ 
heart . . . in London, Paris, New York, [Tokyo] and Warsaw.” 

Domingo expressed the optimism of many radical New Negroes about social- 
ism, a sentiment fueled by the Third Communist International’s (Comintern) 1919 
declaration to the colonized peoples in Africa and Asia: “The hour of the proletar- 
ian dictatorship in Europe will strike for you as the hour of your own emancipa- 
tion.” Less obvious, though possibly more important, was his suggestion that 
African diasporic struggles, rather than the European proletariat, would usher in 
socialism. That he believed the struggles of racial groups in Asia would also con- 
tribute to socialist revolution was reflected in the ABB’s attempt to outline the 
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international dimensions of race, and see African and Asian liberation as consti- 
tuting a single struggle against capitalism and white supremacy. Domingo and 
several other ABB members had been socialists, and they developed ties to the 
Japanese radical Sen Katayama, a longtime activist who in 1920 headed the small 
New York-based Japanese Communist Group (JCG). ABB members’ interactions 
with Katayama and JCG radicals provides some context for Domingo’s argument, 
and the internationalist orientation that led Briggs to declare that “the cause of 
freedom, whether in Asia or Ireland or Africa, is our cause.”” 

It was around this time that Asian radicals in the Comintern also began to chal- 
lenge the privileged role assigned European workers in socialist thought.* At the 
Comintern’s Second Congress in 1920, Asian radicals inverted the prescribed 
axiom by proposing that Asian liberation would signal the hour of European work- 
ers’ liberation. Though that argument had little impact on the “Theses on the 
National and Colonial Question” adopted at the congress, it nonetheless influ- 
enced how the Comintern approached national liberation, prompting it to establish 
communist parties throughout Asia and to create its “Eastern Commission.” 
Thus in 1921 when the ABB first praised the Comintern’s support for liberation 
movements in the colonial world and its members began joining the communist 
movement in appreciable numbers, they were responding to an emergent inter- 
colonialist discourse initiated by Asian anti-colonial radicals that had opened up 
important theoretical space within the Comintern. When ABB members Otto 
Huiswoud and Claude McKay attended the Comintern’s Fourth Congress in 1922, 
the first black radicals to do so, they met with Asian members of the Eastern 
Commission and drew on their arguments to discuss “the Negro question” as part 
of a global system of oppression that any socialist revolution would have to 
address. 

Until recently, scholarly treatments of the ABB tended to be part of larger 
studies of communism or black nationalism. But the works of Robert Hill and 
Joyce Moore Turner have helped rescue the ABB from being a mere footnote in 
these larger histories. The efforts of historians Mark Solomon and Winston James 
to demonstrate the brotherhood’s early independence from American communism 
and its theoretical novelty in merging black nationalist and socialist thought has 
also brought the ABB to the historiographical foreground. James is especially sug- 
gestive in observing that when ABB radicals became communists “they did not 
join the American party, they had joined the Comintern,” a testament to their glob- 
al vision as well as the Comintern’s appeal to black radicals.* Yet the impact of 
these radicals on the Comintern’s pronouncements about “race” and “nation” has 
received little attention. Further, James’s suggestion that the ABB’s anti-imperial- 
ism led its members, almost naturally, to the Comintern misses their initial hesi- 
tancy toward the Bolsheviks. As. Cyril Briggs recalled years later, for him “the 
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Negro was the acid test of any program,” and no one in the ABB was sure that the 
Comintern’s anti-imperialism would translate into a program for African libera- 
tion.° Indeed, Domingo’s 1920 Messenger article discussed above never endorsed 
the Communist International. And in the three-year run of the ABB’s magazine the 
Crusader [1918-1922], the Comintern is only mentioned in three of its final five 
issues. 

What has gone unremarked in histories of African Americans in communist 
movements is how Asian radicals, in challenging the privileged position accorded 
white workers by the Comintern, opened up the Third International so that black 
radicals might see it as a vehicle for Pan-African liberation. Unlike many on the 
left who tended to see race only within the precincts of North America, ABB rad- 
icals spent considerable time thinking and writing about the global dimensions of 
race—in Africa, Asia, and South America—seeing it, in short, as a component of 
colonialism. Black radicals stepped into the theoretical breach opened by Asian 
radicals to raise the importance of race in international communist thought, to out- 
line a vision of the coherence of African diasporic and Asian liberation struggles, 
and to push internationalism beyond Europe to address oppressed racial groups 
and colonized peoples. 

This essay attends to the resonances in black and Asian radical thought to con- 
sider how they elaborated parallel visions of a world proletarian revolution that 
internationalized the Third International. Examining the ABB and Asian radicals 
together alters the standard narrative arc of accounts of Africans and African 
Americans in organized Marxism by allowing those early black communists a his- 
tory outside the white left.° This departs from the view that Soviet Russia provid- 
ed these radicals their radicalism, and in doing so echoes Cedric Robinson’s earli- 
_er claim that black radicalism is not simply “a variant of Western radicalism whose 
proponents happen to be Black.” Yet I part too with Robinson’s contention that 
black intellectual engagements with Marxism signaled a detour from black radi- 
calism, and that their attempts “to reconcile their social consciousness to the pri- 
orities of ‘historical materialism’ led them” to critique Marxism and “their eventu- 
al encounter with the Black radical tradition,” which they discovered “first in their 
history, and finally all around them.”* Monumental and nuanced as Robinson’s 
study is, in assigning a specific quality, a definite politics to black struggle, it ren- 
ders black radicalism a concept so broad that it loses theoretical coherence and 
analytical value and risks losing sight of black radicalism as a politics that took 
shape over time, changed at different moments, and addressed different concerns 
in different societies. My concern instead is with how black and Asian radicals, by 
placing anti-racist and anti-colonial struggles at the center of socialism, revised 
and reformulated Marxism so that, as historian Bill Mullen observed, “colored 
people themselves, particularly peoples of African and Asian descent, would often 
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come to supplant the international (i.e., European) working class.’ 

Such revisions and reformulations occurred in Comintern policy debates, a 
space in which black and Asian radicals came together to articulate what histori- 
an Brent Hayes Edwards calls intercolonial internationalism, an “alternative unt- 
versality . . . written both against the grain of the universalist pretensions of 
high Western bourgeois culture and also against the grain of the communist insti- 
tutional discourse challenging that culture.” Intercolonialism formed “a kind of 
limit case or horizon to an emergent Comintern discourse of internationalism” that 
generally ignored the possibility of socialist revolution in the colonized world.'® 
Edwards’s discussion of Nguyen Ai Quoc (later Ho Chi Minh) and Lamine 
Senghor in Paris highlights their sense of the linkages between Asian and African 
colonial peoples within the French empire. I build on this approach to consider 
how the ABB theorized the international dimensions of race to pursue similar link- 
ages across empires. Intercolonialism thus represented a sustained attempt by 
black and Asian radicals to rethink the proletariat and proletarian revolution 
beyond the white working class and envision an internationalism that reached 
beyond the normative European coordinates of western Marxism. 


THE AFRICAN BLOOD BROTHERHOOD, RACE, AND DIASPORA 


The African Blood Brotherhood’s importance to New Negro Movement radi- 
calism was disproportionate to its size. Though it was a national organization with 
branches or “posts” in Chicago, Tulsa, New Orleans, Philadelphia, and even 
Dominica and the Dominican Republic, the ABB remained a relatively small 
organization whose membership, at its zenith, barely reached 3,000. Harlem’s Post 
Menelik was its organizational and intellectual center. Composed of a handful of 
largely Afro-Caribbean immigrants with backgrounds in socialist and nationalist 
organizations, Post Menelik members interacted with such figures as W. E. B. Du 
Bois, Marcus Garvey, A. Philip Randolph, and William Monroe Trotter. Initially a 
secret organization, it functioned as a group of activist-intellectuals advocating 
armed struggle against racial oppression, colonialism, and class exploitation. 
Their news organs—the Crusader magazine edited by Cyril Briggs and the 
Emancipator newspaper edited by W. A. Domingo—existed within a black radi- 
cal print culture that included Du Bois’s Crisis magazine and the Messenger pub- 
lished by Randolph and Chandler Owen." By 1920 the ABB stood at the forefront 
of this intellectual milieu, engaging in a mode of theory production through intel- 
lectual forums, periodicals, and pamphlets that outlined a radical approach to race 
and Pan-African liberation. 

Many ABB radicals had been members of the Socialist Party of America, 
recruited into the party by the polymath Hubert Henry Harrison. After arriving in 
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New York City in 1900 from St. Croix, Danish West Indies, within a decade 
Harrison had emerged as an intellectual whose command of a range of topics 
earned him the moniker “Black Socrates.” Harrison had joined the SPA in 1909, 
quickly earning a reputation as a Marxist theorist and becoming a paid party 
organizer.'* Over a two-year period, 1911-1913, he published a series of articles 
on the “Negro Problem,” where he pursued a Marxist analysis of racial oppres- 
sion.'* Harrison broke with the standard leftist trope of race as a bourgeois chimera 
dividing the working class, discussing it as a system structuring economics, edu- 
cation, and politics to benefit whites, irrespective of class. More importantly, 
Harrison was also critical of the SPA for failing to address race in its program, 
since he believed black people represented the fulcrum of a successful proletarian 
revolution. The SPA had a choice, he explained: either organize an interracial 
working-class movement, or continue organizing “the white half of the working 
class against the black half.’””!* 

While some socialists took note of Harrison’s concerns, the SPA’s approach to 
race changed little, leaving Harrison convinced that it would never contribute to 
black liberation. Although he resigned his SPA membership in 1914, his articles and 
public speeches had already caught the attention of a group of young radicals that 
included Richard B. Moore, Grace Campbell, Domingo, and Briggs. With the excep- 
tion of Briggs, they all had joined the SPA.'° Harrison’s continued intellectual rela- 
tionship with this group included discussions and debates about the relationship 
between racial oppression and class exploitation, how race structured capitalism and 
western democracy, and how “the colored peoples of the world will have a word or 
two to say in their own defense” against imperialism and white supremacy.'® Rather 
than restricting themselves to the terms of analysis given them, they stretched the 

-boundaries of Marxism so that it might address racial oppression and colonialism. 
Indeed, the radicals who eventually formed the ABB had long been in conversation 
with Harrison about the international dimensions of race and what he called an “‘inter- 
national of the darker races” in which “black, brown and yellow peoples are . . . 
seeking to establish their own centers of diffusion for their own internationalism.”"” 

Hubert Harrison also openly questioned the prevailing notion that Western 
blacks possessed the requisite cultural, intellectual, and spiritual values to redeem 
“the race.” He asked: Did U.S. African Americans really have the interests of 
Africans at heart, if they knew nothing of the various African peoples, their “mar- 
riage customs, their property laws, their agriculture and systems of worship?” It 
would be better, he argued, if “American Negroes go to Africa, live among the 
natives and /earn what they have to teach us” than to assume they had a right to 
lead Africans.'® Harrison’s conversations with these future ABB radicals shows 
that they too were thinking about how U.S. African Americans might link their 
struggles to similar struggles elsewhere, and saw Caribbean and Indian liberation 
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as tied to one another.” 

The radicals working with Harrison further explored these issues in the 
People’s Educational Forum (PEF), an intellectual forum they created in 1917. 
The PEF sponsored debates and lectures involving such figures as Harrison, W. E. 
B. Du Bois, Franz Boas, and a host of other political activists and radicals. Their 
intent was to engage Marxist theory and contemporary issues without the SPA’s 
influence or interference. As Richard B. Moore recalled several years later, the 
PEF offered a space where one could view “socialist theory as a method of social 
analysis of the Afro-American situation and [the] oppressed colonial peoples in 
Africa, the Caribbean, and elsewhere.” It was out of the PEF that black social- 
ists Moore, Campbell, and Domingo later decided to come together with Cyril 
Briggs to form the African Blood Brotherhood, transforming the forum’s intellec- 
tual energy into a movement organization. 

The ABB would take up many issues during the span of its organizational life, 
but an enduring concern remained building a politically based racial unity that 
departed from an emphasis on biology. ABB members gave particular attention to 
the question of color differences among people of African descent, an issue that 
many would have been familiar with from their experiences with how race and 
color operated in the Caribbean. Briggs from Nevis and Domingo from Jamaica 
often considered how Caribbean racial practices served the interests of white 
supremacy by distinguishing between light and dark complexioned people of 
African descent, a distinction that made one who was “Negro” in the United 
States—like the phenotypically white Briggs—tracially non-black in the 
Caribbean. In a June 1919 article for the Messenger, Domingo warned that the sta- 
tus conferred on light-skinned African Americans threatened to replicate the color 
hierarchies of the Caribbean, where “colored” constituted a classification for “a 
more or less exclusive or distinct group with definite . . . group interests” that 
set them apart from those classified as “Negro.” Imploring his readers to avoid 
such distinctions stemmed less from any notion of biological races than from 
attention to the structures of racial oppression. The “Negro race . . . is neither 
black, yellow nor brown,” Domingo continued, “but a composite people carrying 
in [its] veins the blood of many different types of the human family.” What made 
them a distinct racial group was the “pressure exerted from the outside upon them 
by a dominant and domineering stronger race,” which over centuries had produced 
a “oneness of destiny,” not a racial type, ““and for that reason the ‘race’ is devel- 
oping a sentiment and consciousness of unity.”’! Racial or biological purity 
explained little about racial oppression, and diverted attention from power rela- 
tionships that enabled a dominant racial group to define and oppress subordinate 
groups. 

To Briggs, being “born a Negro” hinged on a sense of the Negro as a racial- 
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ized political group rather than a biological racial being. While he occasionally 
urged returning “to the motherland to work out a proud and glorious future for the 
African race” and creating for “Ethiopia a place among the nations,” such calls 
masked a far more complex understanding of the ties between diasporic and con- 
tinental A fricans.”? Briggs saw a series of local struggles contributing to global lib- 
eration, a view which contrasted with the “teleological Ethiopianism” that, as the 
historian Wilson Moses argues, meant for many turn of the century black intellec- 
tuals a civilizing mission whereby African peoples from the New World would 
redeem Africa from imperialism. Briggs offered possibly his clearest conception 
of African diasporic ties when, in discussing black liberation in the United States, 
the Caribbean, and Africa, he pointed out how the racialization of African peoples 
worldwide meant “the status of one section of the race surely affects the status of 
all other sections, no matter what ocean rolls between.””* For him and others in the 
ABB, racial unity was a political response to the circumstances confronting vari- 
ous African diasporic groups. The link between people in Jamaica, Alabama, the 
Gold Coast, or London racialized as Negro was not the “fact” of their blackness, 
but the social, political, and economic realities that made them black, the hierar- 
chies of race that “denied [Negroes] equal rights and the merest justice under any 
of the existing white governments.” 

The ABB’s concerns thus revolved around political solidarity between what 
they called “Africans of the dispersion” and those on the continent. Domingo 
echoed Harrison’s criticism of the period’s “racial uplift” ethos in his editorial 
“Africa’s Redemption,” which argued that Africans themselves would liberate 
Africa. Those outside Africa could best help liberate Africa through their local 
struggles, which Domingo saw as the particular node of global struggle through 
_ which diasporic populations were linked together. “Africans abroad can aid Africa 
by striving to the limit to break a system that is responsible for the present politi- 
cal degradation of Africa and their own oppression in the West Indies, Central and 
South America and the United States,” Domingo argued. “To do this calls for clear 
thinking and recognition of the fact that Africans are not the only ones who are the 
victims of capitalis[m].”?> At the same time, Domingo disparaged the habit of 
those New Negro intellectuals who criticized imperialism in Africa, yet said little 
of the ravages of capital in the United States. His analysis set apart the diasporic 
and the local to identify precisely how they were linked in a global capitalist econ- 
omy. Black struggles in the Americas could affect African liberation without 
African Americans imposing themselves on Africa, he argued. More broadly, his 
point that Africans were not the only victims of capitalism reflected the ABB’s 
‘nsistence that racism was bound to capital globally, which required building ties 
between African diasporic and non-A frican liberation struggles. 

Domingo and Briggs sought to draw connections between the freedom strug- 
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gles of oppressed peoples in Africa, the Americas, and the Pacific. Briggs 
described racial violence and lynching in the United States as part of the same sys- 
tem that produced “wage slavery, [the] exploitation of women and children and the 
imperialism that finds vent in ‘colonies’ and crown possessions in Africa, Asia, 
and the West Indies.”’° Briggs highlighted the ability of white racism to “take dif- 
ferent forms in different parts of the world—expropriation and enclosure on reser- 
vations here, slavery and colonial rule there.””’ Recognizing differences among 
racial formations raised important questions about both how differently situated 
racialized groups could relate to one another, and how they differed. Useful here 
is social theorist Etienne Balibar’s discussion of the “decisive role that is increas- 
ingly played in racism and nationalism by localized social relations or local forms 
of social conflict (whether these be economic, religious or politico-cultural), the 
‘sum’ of which is not immediately totalizable.” As Balibar argued, one must not 
assume a correlation between local social units and global structures.** Rather, one 
must explain precisely how local social relations and social movements overlap, 
intersect, and give rise to a world system (if indeed they do). The ABB suggested 
such an approach to the international by addressing how local forms of racial 
oppression contributed to global structures of race, class, and nation, and thus 
required building a political movement that could reach beyond the boundaries of 
Diaspora. 

It was in attending to the intricacies of the African Diaspora that the ABB out- 
lined a radical black internationalism capable of reaching beyond the Diaspora, to 
articulate black liberation to a range of anti-colonial and anti-capitalist struggles. 
Writing in the Crusader, Briggs situated Pan-African liberation in a world revolu- 
tionary current that he believed required black people to “make common cause 
with the Indians and the Irish Republicans, with Soviet Russia and the Turkish 
Nationalists and with all other forces now, or in the future, menacing the British 
Empire in particular and the capitalist-imperialist world in general.’””? Though he 
urged an alliance with any movement against empire, racial oppression, and cap- 
italism, he praised Soviet Russia in particular for what he believed was its ability 
to facilitate the convergence of these movements. Indeed, he found that the 
Bolsheviks’ attitude toward Africa, India, and the Irish “from the international 
standpoint” was “totally different from, and wholly opposed to imperialism.” As 
a global power, the Soviet Union could challenge the “‘principles’ of ‘democracy’ 
as those principles are applied by England in India, Africa, Ireland . . . and by 
France in Africa and Indo-China,” and facilitate the unity of African, Asian, and 
even Irish liberation in a worldwide anti-imperialist movement.?? 

The pursuit by ABB radicals of an internationalism linking African and Asian 
global struggles issued partly from Harrison’s arguments about the ties between 
Indian and Caribbean liberation from the British Empire, but mainly from black 
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radicals’ exchanges with Asian radicals. Domingo had long considered the will- 
ingness of the Bolsheviks under Lenin to organize oppressed nationalities and 
“extend the principle of self-determination to . . . Africa, Asia and all the 
colonies” an example for how the U.S. left should approach race.*! But his efforts 
to link the ties between racial oppression and self-determination in Africa and Asia 
also corresponded with similar efforts by a group of Japanese radicals to rethink 
the centrality of Asia to socialist revolution. 

The time that ABB radicals spent in the Socialist Party brought them into con- 
tact with numerous Asian socialists, none more important than Sen Katayama. 
Katayama was at the center of a small Manhattan-based group known as the 
Japanese Socialist Group in America (JSGA), which he led with another Japanese 
radical, Taguchi Unzo. Katayama had a long-standing interest in African 
American oppression extending back to his student days in Tennessee, where he 
had first witnessed and personally experienced white supremacy. His articles in 
Socialist Party publications on such topics as the labor movement in Japan, 
Chinese refugees in Japan, and Japanese workers in California reflected an initial, 
if vague, attempt to think about Asians in racial terms. At the socialist Rand 
School of Social Science, his approach drew several young black socialists to his 
classes. As Joyce Moore Turner notes, Katayama’s friendship with Otto 
Huiswoud, who immigrated to the United States from Dutch Guiana in 1910, grew 
from their mutual experiences as racialized immigrants on the margins of 
American society and the organized left. Katayama and Huiswoud shared a belief 
in the need to stretch socialist thought to address colonialism and racial oppres- 
sion. Their friendship involved long discussions of socialist politics and theory, 
which aided Huiswoud’s thinking about the value of socialism to black liberation. 
_ The black radicals Richard B. Moore, Grace Campbell, and Lovett Fort-Whiteman 
also developed close ties to Katayama and perhaps other Asian radicals in the 
JSGA. In the summer of 1919, the JSGA radicals took stock of their strained rela- 
tionship with the SPA, and that autumn they renamed their group the Japanese 
Communist Group (JCG) and sought direct affiliation with the Comintern.*? 


FORMULATING AN INTERCOLONIAL UNIVERSALITY 


African American, Caribbean, and Asian radicals engaged in intellectual 
exchanges that had as one of their outcomes theorizing race beyond the Negro 
problem. ABB radicals increasingly discussed African diasporic and Asian libera- 
tion as imbricated struggles, and saw nationalist and labor movements in China, 
Japan, India, and among Indian workers in the Caribbean as having an impact on 
Pan-A frican liberation. It was in this vein that Domingo called an Indian workers’ 
movement in Trinidad in 1920 a model for black liberation in the United States.*° 
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However, African American and Asian radicals did not produce a coherent theory 
of race that one can easily identify in a set of articles, pamphlets, or editorials. 
Rather, they expressed their intercolonialist conception of race in a series of 
exchanges similar to those that occurred between the ABB and JSGA/JCG, striv- 
ing to calibrate socialist theory to the parallel concerns for racial and national lib- 
eration. Such exchanges also occurred through a radical print culture. Among the 
periodicals ABB members read was the American expatriate Linn A. E. Gale’s 
monthly, Gale’ Magazine. Published out of Mexico, the ABB considered it a 
white leftist publication favorable toward black people. Briggs briefly correspond- 
ed with Gale, even occasionally publishing some of Gale’s articles in the 
Crusader.** ABB radicals were therefore reading Gale's Magazine when the noted 
Indian radical Manabendra Nath (M. N.) Roy began publicly discussing the role 
of Indian nationalism in a world socialist revolution. 

Born Narendra Nath Bhattacharya, in Arbelia, Bengal, in 1887, M. N. Roy 
was a Brahmin, the highest caste in India’s social system, and became politically 
active at a young age. At fourteen, he was involved in nationalist activism, and by 
his mid-twenties he had established the Bengali revolutionary Jugantar Party 
(1913). He was even involved in a plot to procure arms and training from 
Germany for an armed uprising during World War I against British control in 
India. That effort involved an international network of Indian revolutionaries 
linked to the Berlin Committee of Indian Revolutionaries, formed in 1914 by 
Champakram Pillai. The Berlin Committee’s plan was to have over 5,000 Indians 
in the Diaspora return to India for the revolt, which had the support of the San 
Francisco—based Ghadar Party, a Punjabi revolutionary society that had been 
formed in 1913 by Sikh peasants and workers and Hindu students. The plan failed, 
however, when British authorities intercepted shipments and boats with returning 
revolutionaries, and arrested several Ghadar returnees in port.*> Bhattacharya then 
went into exile, settling for a time in San Francisco, where he assumed the nom de 
guerre M. N. Roy, met Ghadar radicals for the first time, and seriously engaged 
the colonial situation in India. He relocated briefly to New York City where he 
read Marxist theory in earnest and began to contemplate the roles of Asian and 
African anti-colonial struggles in socialist revolution. In a small pamphlet that 
later appeared as “Open Letter to his Excellency Woodrow Wilson,” Roy indicted 
British colonialism and questioned Wilson’s commitment to self-determination. 
Especially telling was his departure from Marxist historicism: he attributed the 
“industrial supremacy of present day England” not to internal class struggle and 
economic development, or the rise of a new mode of production, but to “the plun- 
dering done in India.” Forecasting an emergent intercolonialism, Roy declared 
that the lasting peace Wilson hoped for could only come through “the complete 
liberation of all countries and subjected people, not only in Europe, but also in 
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Asia and Africa.’””°° 

In 1917 Roy relocated to Mexico City, where he recalled first coming “into 
contact with a mass revolutionary movement” that allowed him to implement his 
ideas.*’ He rose quickly among the assortment of radicals gathered there, helping 
to organize a series of meetings that led to the formation of the Partido Comunista 
Mexicano (PCM). More importantly, he developed an intellectual friendship with 
the Bolshevik emissary to Mexico, Mikhail Borodin, and discussed with him, 
among other things, the theoretical elements in Marxism relevant to Indian nation- 
al liberation.*® In Mexico, Roy wrote several pamphlets and small books on the 
relationship between colonialism and capitalist exploitation, and colonized peo- 
ples and the metropolitan proletariat, and the interdependence of their struggles. 
Rather than accept the notion that the European working class would liberate 
India, he argued for the centrality of Indian nationalism to socialism. This argument 
was first crystallized in “Hunger and Revolution in India,” an article that appeared 
in Gale’s Magazine, in which he declared that “the English proletarian . . . will 
never be able to overthrow his capitalist oppressors as long as the workers of India 
are theirs [British capitalists] to exploit at pleasure.” He refused to consider Indian 
nationalism simply “another egotistic nationalism,” insisting instead that “the lib- 
erty of the Indian people is a factor in world politics, for India is the keystone of 
British imperialism.” Indeed, Indian liberation would signal “a long step towards 
the redemption of the world from the jaws of the capitalistic system.” 

The exchanges between ABB and Asian radicals, together with Roy’s writ- 
ings, reveal how African, Asian, and South Asian diasporic radicalisms overlapped 
and pursued, through a radical international print culture and the political institu- 
tions on the margins of international communism, an intercolonial international- 
ism that extended “proletarian universality” to Africa and Asia. At the precise 
moment that organized communism was gaining momentum in the United States 
and turning its attention, if problematically, to black oppression, ABB radicals 
were already engaging Asian radicals in a process of theorizing race and nation. 
Seductive as it may be to attribute ABB radicals’ gravitation toward communism 
to black radicalism, or to the centripetal pull of the Comintern’s anti-colonial dec- 
larations, this history was far more complex. The enthusiasm of black radicals for 
communism was generally affected by how white radicals approached race. 
When one of the first U.S. communist parties, the Communist Party of America, 
in 1919, described racism as simply “the expression of [the Negro’s] economic 
bondage and oppression,” a claim that many white radicals believed paid undue 
attention to the condition of black people, black radicals questioned whether the 
party’s radicalism would “extend to colored peoples.’ Domingo captured black 
radicals’ reticence toward the organized white left when he declared, “The Negro 
question is the touchstone, the measure by which the sincerity of American radi- 
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calism can be measured.” Echoing Roy, Domingo maintained not only that black 
people were central to socialism in the United States, but that Africa and the 
Caribbean would prove decisive to socialism in Europe. He even questioned the 
Bolsheviks who seemed to support “the oppressed of all races,” yet were them- 
selves “afraid of some of the very races whom they would free.’’! If when black 
radicals joined the communist movement was any indication, they appeared to 
have waited for changes in the American party and the Comintern before becom- 
ing communists. 


AFRICAN AMERICAN AND ASIAN RADICALS IN THE COMINTERN 


The concern ABB radicals expressed about organized communism revolved 
around race and African and Asian national liberation. They knew well that the 
socialists whom Hubert Harrison believed would never aid black liberation had 
established the first American communist parties, and there was little sign that 
their views had changed. However, some of their concerns began to abate when 
the Comintern’s Second Congress in 1920 adopted the “Theses on the National 
and Colonial Question.” More than any other theoretical piece, policy statement, 
or directive, this resolution’s instructions to communists around the world to sup- 
port national liberation in Asia and Africa drew black and Asian radicals into the 
communist movement. As Cyril Briggs recounted decades later, it was “the 
national policy of the Russian Bolsheviks and the anti-imperialist orientation of 
the Soviet State” that led him to join organized communism.*” Reading the reso- 
lution left Nguyen Ai Quoc (Ho Chi Minh) convinced that it represented “the path 
to our liberation,” and at the French Communist Party’s founding in December 
1920 he raised the issue of working towards Vietnamese liberation as a prerequi- 
site for the party’s membership in the Comintern.*? Yet looking at these state- 
ments, it is easy to miss that Briggs, Nguyen, and other anti-colonial radicals 
entered an international communist movement that Asian radicals had already 
opened up around the issue of colonial struggle. 

In the months leading up to the Comintern’s Second Congress, V. I. Lenin 
submitted his “Preliminary Draft Theses on the National and Colonial Question” 
to the National and Colonial Commission, which directed communists to “render 
direct aid to the revolutionary movements among the dependent and underprivi- 
leged nations (for example, Ireland, the American Negroes, etc.) and in the 
colonies.”** Lenin believed previous international communist formations had 
failed to recognize the importance of anti-colonial struggles, and he sought to 
extend the discussion of national liberation beyond the European terrain to which 
Bolsheviks normally limited themselves. His view reflected a growing sense 
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among many Comintern officials that their work “on the Eastern question [was] 
very far from sufficient.’”*° Yet despite these anti-colonial gestures, historian 
Sanjay Seth notes in Lenin an implicit division between “backward” eastern 
nations and “advanced” western nations, and a corresponding desire for organized 
Marxism to pursue national liberation as a way to bring the colonial world into 
historical proximity with the West. Lenin had not extended or reformulated 
Marxism “to include the East, in its specificity,” Seth argues, but rather proposed 
that European imperialism had brought the East “into the orbit of capitalism, and 
thereby within the ambit of Marxism.”*° Despite encouraging European workers 
to support anti-colonial movements, Lenin continued to see the European prole- 
tariat as the historical agent of socialism. It was on this point that Asian radicals, 
especially Roy, questioned Lenin’s proposal. 

Roy, representing the PCM at the Second Congress held in 1920, believed 
Lenin’s commitment to national liberation outside Europe would be “popular in 
Asia and Africa,” but feared that “the practice of the . . . programme” would 
collapse class differences and ignore those radical elements in the colonial world 
that were likely to embrace class struggle.”’ In a rare personal meeting with Lenin, 
Roy questioned Lenin’s wholesale support of bourgeois nationalist movements, a 
criticism that led to a detailed discussion of national liberation in Asia and Lenin 
acknowledging that he knew little about Asia and Africa. Lenin urged Roy to draft 
a set of supplementary theses for the National and Colonial Commission. Here, 
Roy argued that class differences in Asia required communists to “develop the 
national liberation movement . . . as part of the World Proletarian Revolution.” 
Pursuing a line of thought he first elaborated in Mexico, Roy described the colo- 
nial world’s revolutionary potential as equal to Europe’s, even proposing that 

Asian anti-colonial revolution was a prerequisite for socialism. In doing so, he 
flattened the distinction between “advanced” and “backward” nations and discard- 
ed the notion of alternative projects for communists in the West and East. To 
ignore the importance of Asian. national liberation would be to continue approach- 
ing socialism as if “the world did not exist outside Europe.” If the Third 
International intended to operate as “a fighting body which had outgrown . . . 
pure doctrinarism,” it had to recognize that without ending Europe’s colonial 
empires “the overthrow of the capitalist system in Europe [would] not appear 
possible.’”*8 

Most members of the National and Colonial Commission saw Roy’s sugges- 
tion that socialism would emerge first in Asia as heretical. In requiring European 
communists to assign their members to work in the “backward” colonies, one 
member complained, Roy’s theses would distract from class struggle in Europe. 
The Armenian communist Avetis Sultanzade, representing the Iranian Communist 
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Party, scoffed at the idea of socialism emerging first in Asia. Even if the commis- 
sion was to suspend belief and “assume the, communist revolution has begun in 
India,” he reasoned that its survival would still depend on “the help of a big revo- 
lutionary movement in England and Europe.” But two other Asian Communists 
agreed with Roy on the East’s centrality to socialism. Lao Hsiu-Chao of the 
Chinese Socialist Workers Party stressed to the commission the importance of “the 
Chinese revolution . . . for the revolutionary movement of the entire world.” 
And the Communist Party of Korea’s Pak Chin-sun argued for the interdepend- 
ence of struggles, suggesting that a successful socialist revolution would require 
that the “western European proletariat deals the deathblow to its bourgeoisie,” 
while “the colonial peoples strike the western bourgeoisie in the heart.””” 

This discussion in the Comintern demonstrates both the possibilities of artic- 
ulating an emergent intercolonialism in Comintern policy debates and the limita- 
tions of doing so. Roy, Hsiu-Chao, and Chin-sun each suggested discarding exist- 
ing notions of proletarian struggle by moving outside the European metropole, and 
re-ordering the terms of Marxism in order to bring oppressed people outside 
Europe into greater focus. Yet Roy rooted his claim for the centrality of Asia in 





Members of the Comintern’s Eastern Commission at the Fifth Congress in 1924. Sen 
Katayama, seated center; Nguyen Ai Quoc seated far left; M. N. Roy, standing center, behind 
Katayama. Although neither McKay nor Huiswoud attended this congress, the ABB’s Lovett 
Fort-Whiteman did attend, meeting these delegates, as well as the Guadeloupean radical 
Joseph Gothon-Lunion, a delegate for the French Communist Party and a member of the 
Paris-based Comité de Defense de la Race Négre. Courtesy of the Claude McKay Collection, 
Yale Collection of American Literature, Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library, 
New Haven, CT. 
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Comintern orthodoxy by insisting on the existence of a fully developed Indian 
working class, which undermined his effort to expand the notion of socialist rev- 
olution to include national liberation. And Chin-sun’s rhetorical subordination of 
“colonial peoples” to the “western European proletariat” was surely shaped by the 
reality of working in the Comintern. Breaking completely from such orthodoxy 
would have left Roy and Chin-sun outside the “science” of dialectics, at least as it 
was understood in the Comintern. Indeed, it was easy to dismiss their claims by 
referring to such science. Although Lenin called for adopting portions of Roy’s 
theses, the commission redacted important passages from the final draft, including 
Roy’s call to outgrow “pure doctrinarism” and approach socialism as a world 
struggle, as well as his argument for the centrality of Asian liberation to socialism, 
and his insistence on the class character of national liberation.*° The Comintern 
would go forward with the European proletariat, though it urged white workers to 
see common cause with the oppressed peoples of “backward” nations. 

Although Asian radicals had little input into the Comintern’s 1920 resolution, 
their influence was apparent in how the Comintern approached national liberation. 
No longer would the Comintern be “an International of the toilers of the white 
race,” Gregori Zinoviev, the head of the Comintern, announced amid preparations 
for the upcoming congress in Baku of the “Peoples of the East.” It would now 
operate as “an International of the toilers of the black and yellow races, an 
International of the toilers of the whole world.”*’ Along with setting up its Eastern 
Commission, the Comintern organized communist parties in Japan, China, Turkey, 
and Egypt, and in 1921 it instructed its English, French, and Italian parties to take 
up colonial work and “establish a closer contact with the oppressed colonial mass- 
es” within their respective national empires. More broadly, at its Third Congress 

_in 1921, the Comintern proclaimed national liberation movements equally impor- 
tant to socialism as European class struggle. Still, African diasporic and Asian rad- 
icals questioned whether their local parties would follow Comintern policy. 
Before he left for Moscow in 1923, Nguyen Ai Quoc upbraided the French 
Communist Party for its colonial policies, which, he complained, were full of 
“purely sentimental expressions of positions leading to nothing at all.” He insist- 
ed that it develop “a well defined working programme, an effective and practical 
policy” focused on Asia, Africa, and the Caribbean.” 

The African Blood Brotherhood praised the Comintern and hailed the 
Bolsheviks as a “strong and fearless champion of true self-determination and the 
rights of weaker peoples,” though the ABB remained aloof from both U.S. commu- 
nist parties—the Communist Party of America and the Communist Labor Party— 
that still neglected race.** Though reportage on Roy’s arguments about Asian liber- 
ation appeared in U.S. party presses, and despite Lenin’s charge that communists 
“must assist by action every colonial revolutionary movement,” as late as May 1921 
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the United Communist Party, one of the earliest U.S. communist parties, called the 
black worker “‘a menace in the class struggle” who needed to be led “towards class 
action and Communism.”*4 Overall, American communists said rather little about 
the Negro question. When the earliest American communist parties merged into a 
single party—the Workers (Communist) Party (WP)—in 1921, Otto Huiswoud was 
the only black member, having moved with the Communist Party of America into 
the WP. The WP’s program was promising and problematic—promising for the sug- 
gestion that it would give greater attention to the Negro question, problematic 
because it would subordinate race to class.°° The first full article on the “Negro 
Problem” in a communist periodical appeared more than a year after the Second 
Congress and largely recapitulated the view of black working people as disorgan- 
ized, lacking class consciousness, and needing communists to “give a class charac- 
ter to their dissatisfaction” and draw them into “the struggle against the oppressors 
of all workers.”°° ABB radicals weighed the possibilities they saw in the Comintern 
against the continued racial prejudices of white American communists. 

The slow trickle of black radicals into the WP did have an immediate impact. 
In an article that signaled a break from how white radicals typically viewed race, 
J. P. Collins and John Bruce, writing in the Communist, the WP’s theoretical jour- 
nal, stressed the importance of race and Africa to organizing people of African 
descent. They urged the party to intensify “such aspirations as a free Africa, race 
equality, social equality, and better conditions” among black peoples in order to 
help “direct them into effective channels.” Rather than simplistically subordinat- 
ing race to the putatively more important class struggle, they argued that “the 
Negro struggle takes on aspects of a racial as well as a class struggle,” though it 
remained “fundamentally . . . a struggle against Capitalism and Imperialism.”>’ 
A few months later, the ABB’s Crusader carried its only reference ever to the 
Workers Party when Briggs argued that the party would help weaken white 
supremacy, grant black people access to its numerous publications and presses, 
and offer them membership in the Comintern, the global organization embodying 
“the very essence of the Negro Liberation Struggle in its program.’ 

The Comintern remained a preeminent concern among black radicals, though 
they still encountered problems in the WP. In June 1922 Huiswoud, Briggs, 
Campbell, Moore, and Claude McKay established the Harlem Branch of the WP 
at the American West Indian Association Hall in Harlem. The branch was provid- 
ed much-needed financial support and office space, though their white comrades’ 
paternalism and dismissiveness remained. In a report to the Comintern that same 
month, communist leader James Cannon included only four sentences on organiz- 
ing African Americans.” Around the same time, tensions reached such a pitch 
between black and white communists in Chicago that black radicals stopped 
recruiting new members. Otto Hall, a co-founder of the ABB’s Chicago branch 
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and an early black communist, recalled years later the feeling of black radicals 
that, if party leaders failed to end the racial attitudes of white communists, “then 
there’s the Communist International.” Their intent was to show white American 
communists that it was “as much our Party as it [was] theirs.” 

Claude McKay, who had witnessed both the possibilities and limitations of 
white leftists in London before returning to the United States in 1921 and joining 
the ABB, refused to wait for such issues to resolve themselves internally. In 
London, McKay had worked with Sylvia Pankhurst in her Workers’ Socialist 
Federation, which pushed for affiliation with the Third International. He had wit- 
nessed English radicals’ apparent support for colonial struggles, which initially per- 
suaded him of the need to build ties between the “great destructive forces within” 
the British empire and the “subject races . . . fighting without.’”*! McKay had 
also been working for Pankhurst’s Workers’ Dreadnought newspaper when it pub- 
lished Roy’s argument for socialism coming to Europe through “the revolution in 
India,” and the Comintern’s decree that parties seeking membership must actively 
support “every movement for emancipation in the colonies,” build “in the heart of 
the workers . . . real fraternal sentiments towards the working-class population 
of the colonies and of the oppressed nationalities,” and carry on “agitation against 
all oppression of the colonials.” But when British radicals whipped themselves 
into a frenzy over France’s use of African troops in the German Rhineland during 
World War I, suggesting that the troops threatened white womanhood and white 
workers, McKay questioned whether racial “prejudice against Negroes had become 
almost congenital” to the English. Only Pankhurst, whose willingness to publish 
his response to the racism of white radicals, convinced him otherwise.® 

McKay thus returned to the United States unwilling to abide white chauvin- 
ism, or to confine his criticisms to internal discussions, and with an acute aware- 
ness of the limitations of white radicals. When white literary radicals attacked 
what they called his “racially chauvinist,” rather than socialist approach, to the 
Negro question, McKay responded in the Liberator magazine by pointing out the 
tendency of white radicals to see race as an illusion, and to engage in “the pretty 
parlor talk of international brotherhood [and] the radical shibboleth of ‘class strug- 
gle,” as if this was “sufficient to cure the Negro cancer along with all the other 
social ills of modern civilization.” Echoing W. A. Domingo, McKay warned that 
black membership in the Comintern depended on the U.S. party assuming a radi- 
cal approach toward black people. Comintern discussions of this issue amounted 
to mere rhetoric and they altered little of what occurred on the ground.® 

In this context, and barely a year after black radicals first entered the Workers 
Party, McKay joined Huiswoud in presenting their complaints to the Comintern. 
In doing so they placed black peoples’ anti-racist struggles alongside anti-colonial 
struggles as a central concern for any notion of socialist revolution. 
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BLACK RADICALS AND INTERCOLONIALISM 
AT THE FOURTH CONGRESS 


When McKay arrived in Moscow for the Comintern’s Fourth Congress in 
1922, he came independent of the American delegation. Despite some opposition 
from the American delegation, he was ultimately seated as the ABB’s fraternal 
delegate, while Huiswoud, the ABB’s national organizer, came with the American 
delegation, chaired the Comintern’s first “Negro Commission,” and presided over 
a special session on the Negro question. Though no other ABB member had been 
to Moscow, many in the Comintern held the ABB in considerable esteem based on 
a mythology that had grown up around the group as a vanguard leading U.S. 
African Americans away from “race” and toward “proletarian emancipation in 
Africa and America.” That mythology obscured the perspective that Huiswoud 
and McKay would put forward in Moscow. Although they disagreed a great deal 
on party work, they agreed that only Comintern policies supporting anti-colonial 
struggle and what was known as “Negro work” could alter how its member par- 
ties approached race. They also sought to shift how the Comintern understood race 
and the Negro question.*’ 





Otto Huiswoud and Claude McKay together at the Fourth Congress. 
Courtesy of the Claude McKay Collection, Yale Collection of 
American Literature, Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library. 
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Soon after they arrived, Huiswoud and McKay learned that their old friend Sen 
Katayama, who served on the Executive Committee of the Communist International, 
also headed its Eastern Commission and directed its newly formed Negro 
Department. They likely discussed the Eastern Commission’s range of responsibili- 
ties, especially its charge to apply the theses on the national question to the Negro 
question. Katayama’s disappointment with the commission’s failure to produce a 
clear program on the Negro question led him to instruct the department to further 
develop Lenin’s parenthetical reference to U.S. African Americans. He disagreed 
with others in the department about how communists should approach race. David 
Ivan Jones, a white South African member who had lived in Moscow since the 
Second Congress, insisted on approaching race as strictly a class question. The 
“Negro race question,” he argued at one point, was “not on a par with the Chinese 
question, or the Indian question,” as it lacked the potential to help “in accelerating the 
collapse of capitalism.” U.S. African Americans’ concerns with purely racial issues 
such as disfranchisement and lynching typified their “immature consciousness . . . 
in the first stage of awakening.” 

Huiswoud and McKay thus arrived in Moscow amid concerted efforts by 
white communists to disentangle the Negro question from the national question, 
and thus remove any basis for discussing race in the Comintern. Huiswoud and 
McKay therefore had to rearticulate race to nation, but an intercolonialist frame- 
work would bring race to the fore of Comintern discussions without necessarily 
subsuming it under the rubric of the nation. Such a task proved difficult, largely 
because of McKay’s experience with white American Communists in Moscow. 

In later recounting his Russian trip, McKay juxtaposed his reception by the 
Russians with his treatment at the hands of the American delegation. While he had 
“no fear of even the ‘whitest’ Russians in Russia,” the people who “made me 
afraid in Russia were the American communists.” The American delegation tried 
to block his participation in the congress—Katayama intervened on his behalf— 
and had him expelled from his room at the famed Lux Hotel. In a nearly violent 
turn, members of the delegation chased him from the Lux restaurant where he was 
dining. While the American delegates had made him feel like “the despised broth- 
er, unwelcome at the gorgeous féte in the palace of the great,” the Russians treat- 
ed him splendidly. He found himself “the center of pageantry in the grand 
Byzantine city” of Moscow. “Whatever I wanted to do I did. And anything I felt 
like saying I said. For the first time in my life I knew what it was to be a highly 
privileged personage. And in the Fatherland of Communism!” 

McKay’s reminiscence reveals something of the possibilities black radicals saw 
in internationalism, and their sense of an alternative to whiteness possible only 
through communism. The pageantry that surrounded him as possibly the first person 
of African descent in Russia since the revolution stood in sharp contrast to the atti- 
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tudes of white radicals either in the United States or England. Literary scholar Kate 
Baldwin argued that McKay’s reception stemmed from Russian views of blackness 
that rendered him a stand-in for Africans, which was a perspective he knew well. 
“The Russians wanted a typical Negro at the Congress as much as | wanted to 
attend,” McKay recalled. Huiswoud’s light complexion disqualified him from this 
role, but McKay “mobilized [his] African features and won the masses of the peo- 
ple.””? As Baldwin points out, this reflected the Soviets’ “critical misconception of 
race,” their assumption that “black Americans were . . . ineluctably linked to 
Africa,” obfuscating their links to other oppressed nations. McKay’s account, how- 
ever, registers an indictment of that essentialism, and he and Huiswoud actively pur- 
sued what they believed were their ties to other oppressed groups.” 

The Fourth Congress afforded McKay and Huiswoud an opportunity to meet 
with other anti-colonial radicals from Egypt, India, Japan, China, and Algeria, as 
well as Roy and others on the Eastern Commission. While neither preserved their 
conversations with these radicals, they likely discussed how their respective strug- 
gles were tied to one another and socialist revolution.” Given how surprisingly lit- 
tle most of the American delegates knew about black radicals, these exchanges 
were encouraging for rearticulating the relationship of race to nation, challenging 
the dismissive arguments of white communists like David Jones, and breaking 
from the Comintern’s habit of treating race solely as the Negro question, and thus _ 
a singularly American issue. 

If the Negro question limited how the Comintern had heretofore thought about 
race, McKay and Huiswoud proposed that European imperialism in Asia and 
Africa revealed the international dimensions of race. In an untitled report written 
during the congress, McKay defined the Negro question as neither simply an 
American nor solely a “Negro” problem, but a constitutive part of the internation- 
al problem of race. In turn, race provided the basis for uniting the African and the 
non-African worlds. He maintained that the “so-called race problem is not nation- 
al and must therefore be fought with international organization.” If the Comintern 
worked at “organizing Negroes on an international basis,” he continued, it would 
both unite the African Diaspora and contribute to a larger solidarity of “the col- 
ored races of the world—Negro, Arab, Turk, Chinese, Indian, etc.,” a solidarity 
already “visible when Negroes in America go wild over news of Japanese victo- 
ries over Tsarist Russia and, more recently, of Turkish victories over the Greek 
tools of Great Britain.” Moreover, race-based organizations such as the NAACP, 
the ABB, and the Universal Negro Improvement Association possessed interna- 
tional networks and had a revolutionary potential that offered the Comintern the 
opportunity to promote a “class radical” diasporic movement linked to struggles 
in Asia and Europe. “The possibilities for work along these lines,” McKay con- 
cluded, “are enormous.” This report very likely prompted Comintern leader 
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Zinoviev to invite McKay to address the congress. 

In his address, McKay described African peoples in standard leftist parlance as 
the “most oppressed, exploited, and suppressed section of the working class of the 
world,” though he also described racial oppression as a structural problem rather 
than a bourgeois ideology. He informed the Comintern that failure to recognize this 
had been the weakness of communists. Though the bourgeoisie did use black work- 
ers against the organized labor movement, he believed an equally formidable chal- 
lenge to socialism lay in the “great element of prejudice among the Socialists and 
Communists of America.” McKay declared, “In associating with the comrades of 
America, I have found demonstrations of prejudice on various occasions when white 
and Negro comrades get together: and this is the greatest difficulty that the 
Communists of America have got to overcome—the fact that they first have got to 
emancipate themselves from the ideas they entertain towards the Negroes before 
they can be able to reach the Negroes with any kind of radical propaganda.””* The 
claims by communists to support black liberation would ring hollow, he said, if they 
continued to ignore racism in the party and marginalize black people and their con- 
cerns. 

The American delegation responded to McKay’s speech with characteristic hos- 
tility. Rose Pastor Stokes, who helped recruit several ABB members into the party 
and was possibly the single white delegate with substantial knowledge of black polit- 
ical culture, dismissed McKay’s criticisms outright. Ludwig Katterfeld, the head of 
the American delegation, removed important passages from the translated version of 
his speech that appeared in a Russian language periodical. Understandably angered, 
McKay believed that the American delegation feared what the “truth” about their 
work among African Americans would mean in the Comintern. Otto Huiswoud was 
the sole American delegate who agreed with McKay’s perspectives.” 





McKay speaking in the Throne Room at the Kremlin. 
Courtesy of the Claude McKay Collection, Yale Collection of 
American Literature, Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library. 
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As head of the Comintern’s first Negro Commission, Huiswoud also encoun- 
tered hostility from whites on the commission. Priding himself as a disciplined 
party man, he was far less prone than McKay to stridently criticize the party in 
such a public forum. Still, he had to maneuver considerably within the Negro 
Commission to obtain even a rhetorically subdued document. Apart from McKay, 
who could not vote, Stokes was the sole commission member to support 
Huiswoud’s draft resolution, which seemed to diverge sharply from McKay’s 
report. Huiswoud discussed the racism of labor unions rather than the American 
party, and described the Negro problem as fundamentally economic, “aggravated 
and intensified by the friction . . . between the white and black races,” one that 
only proletarian revolution could solve. 

Whatever his constraints, however, Huiswoud proved equally deft at outlining 
the international aspects of the issues, and questioning how the Comintern concep- 
tualized class struggle. Invoking the 1920 Theses on the National and Colonial 
Question, he echoed Roy’s earlier warning that European capital maintained its 
power through its colonies to caution that American capitalists could use colored 
people to suppress “a revolutionary uprising anywhere and everywhere.” The 
problem, he insisted, lay not with black people, but with the failure of white work- 
ers to show interracial solidarity. And the left’s beautiful theoretical phrases 
encouraging blacks to support white workers meant little in the face of the “hard 
concrete facts” of whites excluding black workers from unions and participating 
in murderous mobs attacking African American communities. He implored the 
Comintern to recognize the revolutionary character of “purely Negro” organiza- 
tions that were “influencing the minds of the Negroes against imperialism.” These 
groups expressed a black internationalism whereby “the Negro population would 
have some sort of reaction against the oppression and suppression to which they 
were subjected throughout the world.” They also offered a network the Comintern 
might tap into with propaganda “carefully, deliberately and intensively used to 
link up these movements” into the “sort of organization which [would] react 
against imperialism throughout the world.”’ 

Huiswoud and McKay drew on earlier arguments from Asian radicals to stress 
the international dimensions of race, reframing the Negro problem as a global 
problem requiring international organization. They joined Roy, Katayama, and 
others in articulating an intercolonial internationalism through Comintern policy 
debates. They critically shaped the “Theses on the Negro Question,” which 
deemed it the “special duty of Communists to apply the ‘Theses on the Colonial 
Question’ to the Negro problem.” The Comintern now considered “the coopera-. 
tion of [their] Black fellow men . . . essential to the Proletarian Revolution.” It 
Saw a connection between black liberation struggles in Central and South 
America, the Caribbean, and Africa and anti-colonial movements in “China and 
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India, in Persia and Turkey, in Egypt and Morocco [where] the colonial peoples 
[were] rising against the same evils that the Negroes [were] rising against.” The 
resolution even affirmed the Comintern’s support for “every form of the Negro 
movement which undermine[d] or weaken[ed] capitalism.” The Comintern 
announced that it would convene a world Negro congress, advocate for racial 
equality, and desegregate trade unions or organize “Negroes in trade unions of 
their own and use united front tactics to compel their admission” to white 
unions—the last two points drawn almost verbatim from the ABB’s program.” 

The Comintern’s Fourth Congress convinced many ABB radicals that immi- 
nent change was coming to the communist movement. In a letter from Zinoviev to 
McKay that circulated widely among New Negro activist-intellectuals, Zinoviev 
explained that the Comintern sought “to bring about not only the European but 
also the World Revolution.”’”* The ABB showed its enthusiasm in a 1923 organiz- 
ing drive that it hoped would arouse the race consciousness of the Negro workers 
and . . . their class consciousness, and in the efforts by Huiswoud to organize 
Afro-Caribbean women textile workers through the Canadian Communist Party.” 
But unfortunately, problems remained. Although the WP established the “Negro 
Committee” in 1923, an all-black committee headed by a white member, party 
leaders openly rejected the Fourth Congress’s resolution on the Negro question.*° 
Indeed, the Negro Committee routinely complained of a general mood that “Negro 
work does not require full-time functionaries, that it should somehow be done by 
communists in their spare time.” White racism remained “rampant—open and 
unashamed” in the party.®! 

Katayama and McKay, who remained in Moscow following the congress, 
continued to criticize communists’ failures around race. Katayama warned that the 
-WP could not go on treating “the Negro question . . . simply on economic 
ground[s],” since doing so would miss how it “involve[d] social, political and eco- 
nomic” issues that were “interwoven.” He also feared that “with such strenuous 
opposition from the American Party the Negro question [would] have a very hard 
future.’’®* McKay wrote more bluntly of the alarming ignorance of British, South 
African, and American communists about African-descended people in their coun- 
tries. He believed they were not “class-consciously enough interested in the Negro 
as revolutionary material” to effectively organize black people into a global move- 
ment. Regardless of the group or party, “every Negro worker knows . . . when 
it refuses to take a stand on social equality . . . it also refuses to approach the 
Negro question,” McKay pointed out.*? To distinguish itself, he advised, the 
Workers Party should “establish a completely clear revolutionary program . . . 
which first attracts to its side progressive Negro leaders and afterwards the wide 
masses of American Negroes.’** Nonetheless, it remained a question for some 
time whether white communists would ever change. 
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The ABB had come to articulate an intercolonial internationalism that many 
saw as corresponding to the Comintern’s internationalism. But ABB and Asian 
radicals exposed the limitations of the unacknowledged racial coordinates in an 
internationalism centered largely on Europe. These radicals articulated an inter- 
colonialism that expanded proletarian revolution beyond the normative coordi- 
nates of Western Marxism. In short, they internationalized the Third International. 


DANCING FLAMES 


In his introduction to Aimé Césaire’s Discourse on Colonialism, historian 
Robin D. G. Kelley offers an appropriately surreal description of the text: “It is 
not a solution or a strategy or manual. . . . It is a dancing flame in a bonfire.’”’® 
The metaphor is compelling for the image it evokes: a chorus of flames licking the 
night sky, engulfing the detritus of colonialism, national and racial oppression, a 
celebrating mass liberating themselves with what each flame illuminates in the 
shadows. Kelley locates Césaire in the same tradition as W. E. B. Du Bois and 
Roy, radicals who pursued a revision of Marxism. However, he notes an incon- 
gruity in the closing paragraph of Discourse on Colonialism, where Césaire 
declares, “The salvation of Europe is not a matter of a revolution in methods. It is 
a matter of the Revolution—the one which, until such time as there is a classless 
society, will substitute for the narrow tyranny of a dehumanized bourgeoisie the 
preponderance of the only class that still had a universal mission, because it suf- 
fers in its flesh from all the wrongs of history, from all the universal wrongs: the 
proletariat.”*° Kelley does not find it incongruous that Césaire, a communist, 
would close by citing proletarian revolution as a savior; rather, the incongruity lies 
in Césaire proposing proletarian revolution as the final solution to a dying 
European civilization.*’ 

I like to read Césaire differently, not to deny this incongruity, but to take as 
part of his revision of Marxism a rethinking of the proletariat, where Césaire does 
not so much return to European workers as the historical agents of socialist revo- 
lution, as conceptualize the proletariat in much the same way that Roy, Harrison, 
Briggs, Huiswoud, Nguyen, and McKay had earlier: no longer as simply European 
workers, but as those engaged in anti-colonial and anti-racist struggles in the 
Global South. By seeing these activist-intellectuals (and others, like Claudia 
Jones, Loraine Hansberry, Frantz Fanon, Amilcar Cabral, and Angela Davis) as 
flames in that bonfire, it is possible to reconnect them to a larger history of inter- 
colonial internationalism that viewed Marxism as a dynamic political theory. One 
can begin to see, then, that black and Asian radical traditions were compatible with 
Marxism, even if African, African American, and Asian radicals have often found 
organized communism a much different question. 
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RACE, MASCULINITY, AND MILITARY 
OCCUPATION: AFRICAN AMERICAN 
SOLDIERS’ ENCOUNTERS WITH THE 
JAPANESE AT CAMP GIFU, 1947-1951 


Yasuhiro Okada 


In February 1947, the all-black 24th Infantry Regiment was relocated from 
Okinawa to mainland Japan to join the occupation forces of the U.S. Army as part 
of the 25th Infantry Division. The 24th Infantry Regiment was stationed at Camp 
Majestic in Gifu, which is located 270 miles southwest of Tokyo in central Japan.' 
It was there that African American soldiers, as representatives of the Allied occu- 
pation forces, would have their first extensive face-to-face contact with Japanese 
citizens. Ironically, African American occupation soldiers, whose major mission in 
Japan was to democratize the defeated nation and disseminate the values of 
freedom and equality among the Japanese population, served in a segregated U.S. 
Army. 

This essay examines the early postwar encounters of African American sol- 
diers, many of whom served in the 24th Infantry Regiment, with Japanese citizens 
around Camp Gifu under U.S. military occupation during the period from 1947 to 
1951.2 African American Gls in Japan explored and enhanced the racial and gen- 
dered sense of justice, power, and identity within the boundaries of the privileged 

-status that they enjoyed as members of the U.S. occupation forces as well as the 
racial discrimination that they encountered both in the U.S. Army and Japanese 
society after the end of the Second World War. The “trans-Pacific interaction” of 
the racial-sexual ideology and practices surrounding black masculinity were cen- 
tral to the formation of racial, gendered, and national subjectivities among African 
American GIs in occupied Japan. In seeking out eyewitness and other accounts, I 
consulted the oral history collection at the U.S. Army Center of Military History, 
major black newspapers and magazines, the NAACP papers, U.S. military 
records, and autobiographies and memoirs written by African American GIs and 
Japanese residents in the area around Camp Gifu.* This study illuminated how 
African American soldiers grappled with the terms of military occupation, race 
relations, national belonging, and gender/sexual norms in their encounters with 
the Japanese in Gifu. 
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In occupied Gifu, African American soldiers reconsolidated, reconstructed, 
and complicated their sense of “American-ness,” “blackness,” and notions of mas- 
culinity through their daily personal encounters and exchanges with local Japanese 
women and men. The overseas military experience in Japan, the defeated “non- 
white nation” that African Americans had admired as their racial ally before the 
war, encouraged African American Gls to reconfigure their racial identity beyond 
the domestic context of racial oppression and discrimination found in the United 
States. African American soldiers, like white GIs, asserted and performed the “vic- 
torious” American masculinity in their romantic and sexual relationships with 
Japanese women by invoking influential U.S. orientalist representations of 
Japanese femininity. Some African American Gls further developed their frater- 
nization with Japanese women into marriage and childbearing and confronted the 
institutional, organizational, and ideological barriers against interracial intimacy 
and sexuality in both Japan and the United States. 

This analysis is built upon the historiography of African American military 
experiences, African American—Japanese relationships, and the postwar U.S. mil- 
itary engagement in Japan. Most historical studies of the African 
American—Japanese relationship have investigated how black intellectual and 
political leaders forged interracial solidarity with the Japanese, or critiqued 
Japan’s imperialist aggression in Asia within the parameters of the black global 
struggle against white supremacy, as well as the U.S.-Japanese relationship during 
the first half of the 20th century.* The centrality of race and nation as analytical 
categories in these earlier studies of the pre-war African American—Japanese rela- 
tionship usually ignored the gender and sexual dynamics of the “trans-Pacific 
exchanges” between African Americans and the Japanese.° Historians and other 
researchers have examined the social and cultural implications of the racial visi- 
bility of African American Gls on the postwar reformulation of Japanese racial 
ideologies and practices. The recent research on the African American—Japanese 
encounters in occupied Japan, however, focused mostly on Japanese literary and 
popular representations of African American soldiers, the Japanese women 
who married them, and their mixed-race children, while diminishing the agency 
of African Americans as major actors in shaping the postwar U.S.-Japanese 
relationship.° 

In Black Soldier, White Army. The 24th Infantry Regiment in Korea, William 
Bowers, William Hammond, and George MacGarrigle reconsidered the experi- 
ence of the 24th Infantry Regiment at Camp Gifu in terms of the unit’s combat 
preparedness in order to reevaluate the achievements of black troops in the Korean 
War. They discussed the “relaxed” conditions of garrison life in Japan, as well as 
racial segregation and prejudice within the regiment, as major factors for the 
“poor” performance of the 24th Infantry in its military operations during the early 
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months of the Korean War.’ Black Soldier, White Army addressed racial segrega- 
tion, discrimination, and black cultural enclaves, and reports of interracial and 
interclass conflicts, and homosexual behavior within the 24th Infantry. What was 
missing was some discussion of how the interracial and international dimensions 
of African American Gls’ social lives at Gifu, specifically their encounters and 
exchanges with Japanese civilians, affected the processes of negotiating and con- 
testing the boundaries of race, masculinity, and national identity in Japan beyond 
the wartime military context. 


SERVING IN THE SEGREGATED U.S. ARMY IN OCCUPIED JAPAN 


African American troops were stationed at several base towns scattered 
throughout the nation during the U.S. occupation of the mainland Japan between 
1945 and 1952.8 Camp Gifu served as the home base for nine black units, includ- 
ing the 24th Infantry Regiment, the 77th Engineer Combat Company, and the 
567th Engineer Service Company, as well as several white units in the 25th 
Infantry Division.’ The 24th Infantry was a traditionally all-black regiment that 
became active in 1869 and joined the U.S. war efforts in the Spanish-American 
War, World Wars I and II, and the Korean War. After deployment to the South 
Pacific Theater in April 1942, the 24th Infantry became the first black combat unit 
to encounter the Japanese forces. After the war, the regiment was stationed in the 
islands of Okinawa and Ie Shima for occupation duties and basic training through 
the end of 1946.!° The 24th Infantry Regiment arrived at Camp Gifu in February 
1947 and was stationed there for three and a half years until its redeployment to 
Korea in July 1950. The assigned strength of the 24th Infantry in the beginning of 
February 1947 was 102 officers, 2 warrant officers, and 3,263 enlisted men." 

African American soldiers continued being segregated and discriminated 
against within the U.S. Army while they were stationed at Camp Gifu. In January 
1947 Robert L. Eichelberger, commanding general of the U.S. 8th Army, 
announced the plan to integrate the 24th Infantry Regiment into the all-white 25th 
Infantry Division following the recommendation of the Gillem Board on the uti- 
lization of black troops in the postwar U.S. military.!* Despite black and white reg- 
iments sharing a common base, “social segregation” marked the life of African 
American GIs at Camp Gifu.'? In his letter to the Baltimore Afro-American in May 
1947, one black GI critically assessed the racial situation there: 


The 24th Infantry Regiment . . . , which is presently undergoing a fresh “experiment” at 
Camp Majestic here, is a poor excuse for an even poorer mission. Nobody is interested in “inte- 
gration” except the colored people. Camp Majestic is, for all practical purposes, an isolated, 


solid colored community. This situation follows the rule rather than the exception.!* 
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Troops of the 24th Infantry Regiment at Camp Gifu, Addressed by Robert L. Eichelberger, 
commanding general of the 8th U.S. Army, 9 April 1947. Courtesy of National Archives, U.S. 
Army Signal Corps. 


As this letter suggested, the 24th Infantry Regiment remained, in reality, an all- 
black unit, although the 8th Army considered this process as the first step toward 
a future arrangement of the division in which officers of both races could lead.'° 
Even after President Harry S. Truman issued Executive Order 9981 in July 1948 
to officially declare the desegregation of the U.S. Armed Forces, the 24th Infantry 
continued to be segregated until it was disbanded and integrated into white units 
in October 1951 for military and combat exigencies in the midst of the Korean 
War.'© 

A substantial number of African Americans were appointed as commissioned 
officers in the 24th Infantry Regiment in the postwar U.S. military experiment 
toward integration. There were sixty-five black officers, compared with sixty-nine 
white officers, as of May 1947.'’ The proportion of African American officers in 
the regiment ranged from 52 percent in June 1947 to 40 percent in March 1949.18 
However, African American officers continued to face discrimination in the 
process of their placement and promotion within the regiment, while the non-com- 
missioned officers (NCOs) were able to advance in their careers without any com- 
petition from whites. African American officers were generally excluded from 
appointment to positions supervising or commanding white troops, and rarely 
advanced to the ranks above the company-level positions, which limited some 
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black lieutenants and captains to commands at the platoon and company levels 
only. The few African American majors and lieutenant colonels in the 24th 
Infantry never received positions or commands appropriate to their rank compared 
with their white counterparts; and the officers’ clubs were informally segregated, 
limiting interracial contacts and interactions at Camp Gifu.' 


AFRICAN AMERICAN SOLDIERS AND JAPANESE CIVILIANS 


In the garrison communities around Camp Gifu, African Americans soldiers 
and the local Japanese encountered each other at particular historical junctures of 
the U.S. occupation of Japan, and in the ongoing relationship between the 
Japanese and people of the African Diaspora as well.”® The overseas military expe- 
rience in Japan, the nation that some African Americans had considered to be the 
leader of the “colored races” in their global struggle against white supremacy, 
allowed for the transformation of racial attitudes among black soldiers. For the 
local Japanese people, their encounters with U.S. occupation soldiers in general, 
and African American Gls in particular, served as opportunities to negotiate their 
national humiliation and repressed hatred toward Americans in racial and gen- 
dered terms within the boundaries of the modern Japanese discourse of racial hier- 
archies and the transformation in the U.S.-Japanese relationship after the war. 

From Japan’s victory over Russia in 1905, the rise of the Japanese empire in 
the white-dominated world of international politics attracted the special attention 
of African American political and intellectual leaders, “black internationalists,” 
who attempted to forge cross-national solidarity among nonwhites in their 
antiracist, anti-imperialist struggle. Among African American intellectuals, 
_W. E. B. Du Bois was the foremost pro-Japanese advocate during the interwar 
years. The centrality of the color line in his view of world politics, combined with 
his direct observation of Japan’s colonial project in Manchuria in 1936 and the 
growing commitment to the principle of economic nationalism in his evolution as 
a socialist in the 1930s, prompted Du Bois to defend Japanese imperialism consis- 
tently as a racial struggle to protect Asia from Western imperialist aggression. 
Other African American leaders such as A. Philip Randolph and Chandler Owen 
criticized Japan’s imperialist ambitions and colonial domination in Asia from a de- 
racialized, anti-imperialist perspective. They refuted the propaganda promoting 
Japan’s role as liberators of Asians and other nonwhite peoples.*! 

After Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor in December 1941, the patriotic call for 
support of the American war effort against Japan replaced the pro-Japanese dis- 
course of prewar black internationalism in the African American struggle for 
“double victory” over fascism abroad and racism at home during World War II. 
Many black leaders and journalists encouraged African Americans to rally to 
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defend the country against Japan, while some continued perceiving the war in the 
Pacific from a racial perspective, but avoiding their explicit identification with 
Japan as a “leader of colored peoples.” Despite these appeals to “close ranks” with 
the rest of the nation in the war against Japan, militant, pro-Japanese sentiment 
and organizational activities persisted among some African Americans who 
became targets of surveillance by the FBI.” Military engagements in the Pacific 
Theater resulted in several direct encounters between African American and 
Japanese servicemen.” As hostilities ended with Japan’s unconditional surrender 
to the Allies in August 1945, the black press began to publicly identify the 
Japanese as “colored” again, especially in the coverage of the atomic bombings of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki and the U.S. occupation of Japan. But the defeated 
Japanese were no longer seen as the leaders of colored peoples in the eyes of most 
African Americans.” 

In occupied Japan, African American soldiers were forced to revisit the racial 
ideology and practices in the United States from broader racial, cultural, and inter- 
national perspectives. Some African American GIs observed that racial prejudice 
sometimes manifested itself in the Japanese attitude toward people of African 
descent. Charles Bussey, the commander of the 77th Engineer Combat Company, 
was attached to the 24th Infantry Regiment at Camp Gifu from May through July 
of 1950. Bussey believed that racial attitudes found on both sides of the Pacific 
interacted in Japan, particularly when the Japanese, who had traditionally discrim- 
inated against other racial groups in Asia, encountered the anti-black racism of 
white GIs. Bussey observed, “The Japanese were accustomed to feeling racially 
superior to the Koreans and other Asian people. Now they were being conditioned 
by the Caucasian majority to mistreat, cheat, and even hate the Negro and other 
minorities.””> African American GIs confirmed that the Japanese people were 
learning the “American way of racism” through daily exposure to white GIs’ racist 
attitudes and treatment of African Americans. The idea that black people had tails 
was spread by white Gls so pervasively among the locals that some African 
American soldiers took off their pants to prove that they did not have a tail.*° This 
racist propaganda was widely circulated in the local communities around U.S. mil- 
itary bases during and immediately after the war in Germany, Britain, and 
Hawaii.”’ 

Despite the existence of racial prejudice against them on the part of the local 
Japanese people, black soldiers generally held a positive view of the nature of 
African Americans’ relations with the local communities at Gifu. African 
Americans experienced greater social acceptance and enjoyed a relative absence 
of racist incidents in their diverse interactions with the Japanese people.’® Some 
black soldiers believed that they were more sympathetic to the Japanese and got 
along better with them than white Gls in the “tri-racial” dynamic of social inter- 
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actions in occupied Japan.” Others were more conscious of the asymmetrical 
international power relationship that existed in postwar African 
American—Japanese encounters.*° African American soldiers in Japan, like those 
stationed in occupied Germany, achieved a sense of personal liberation that they 
had not experienced before due to social disparities between “victors” and the 
“defeated.”*! In addition, some African Americans reconsolidated their sense of 
“A frican-ness” through their daily exchanges with Japanese children, who showed 
their unguarded curiosity about African American Gls’ skin color.” 

The international and intercultural exchanges that African American GIs expe- 
rienced in Japan further raised their consciousness about racial identity and pro- 
vided them with expanded perspectives on the problems of race and racism found 
in the United States. Having grown up in a sharecropper’s family in rural Arkansas 
in the 1930s, Ivory Perry decided to join the U.S. Army in November 1948, basi- 
cally to get out of his home state and “see the world.’”*? After eight weeks of basic 
training at Fort Knox, Kentucky, Perry was assigned to the communications sec- 
tion of the 24th Infantry Regiment and was stationed at Camp Gifu until he was 
sent to the front lines in the Korean War in July 1950. He was very positive about 
the Japanese treatment of African American Gls. Perry was impressed by his inter- 
actions with students and professors from Japanese universities who not only 
spoke English, but also were knowledgeable about the U.S. racial situation.** Perry 
developed an acute appreciation of the cultural contingency of racial ideology and 
racialized social practices, and he nurtured a multiracial, multicultural worldview 
cultivated through his personal experiences with the Japanese. Historian and biog- 
rapher George Lipsitz described Perry’s approach to cultural engagement: 


From them [the Japanese], he learned that differences in skin color did not automatically have 
to mean prejudice and hatred. As he learned more about Japanese customs and beliefs, he came 
to feel that all human beings had the same basic desires. Army life had its problems, but Perry 
felt that as a soldier, he got to see other places and share other cultures, and that he could devel- 


op skills and abilities that would have remained dormant at home.*> 


Through their everyday interactions with Japanese citizens, Perry and other 
African American Gls expanded their sense of “the ways of the world” and refor- 
mulated their understandings of race, white supremacy, Japanese belligerence, and 
interracial relations beyond the U.S. domestic context. 

At the same time, during the occupation most Japanese people experienced for 
the first time personal encounters with large numbers of African Americans. There 
were some Japanese who engaged in diverse political, social, and cultural 
exchanges with African Americans across the Pacific before the Second World 
War.*° Memoirs of the local people in Gifu reveal how they struggled with their 
wartime hatred toward the occupying Americans. Many postwar memoirs were 
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filled with accounts of the violence and deprivation of war, as well as Japanese 
people’s sense of national humiliation in their daily interactions with occupation 
troops.?’ It proved difficult for the locals to reconcile their racial hatred toward 
their former enemies, “devilish Americans and British” (kichiku bei-hei), when 
dealing with Gls.** The local people had suffered many casualties and were deal- 
ing with damage due to bombings from U.S. aircraft in June 1945, which had tar- 
geted a Japanese Imperial Army air base and several civilian aircraft factories near 
their community.’ They expressed a sense of national honor, racial integrity, and 
sexual anxiety over the presence of American Gls, and African American Gls in 
particular, by reinvoking the modern Japanese discourse of racial hierarchies. 

The popular memories shared in the Gifu community through the years attest- 
ed to the racial visibility of African American soldiers on the social landscape of 
occupied Gifu. Japanese people usually described white Gls only as “American” 
soldiers (amerika-hei or bei-hei) in terms of their nationality, without any refer- 
ence to their racial background. Conversely, they perceived African American Gls 
as “black” soldiers (kokujin-hei) in distinctive racialized terms.*° They often called 
black Gls kurombo, the most pejorative term in the Japanese language to describe 
people of African descent.*! The shaping of the Japanese views and attitudes 
toward African American Gls during the occupation was affected by the modern 
Japanese discourse of racial hierarchies, which had been imbibed into their nation- 
al identity through Western notions of scientific racism and Social Darwinism.” 
As anthropologist John G. Russell noted, Japan’s exposure to European and 
American cultural beliefs and practices toward the Africans and other dark- 
skinned peoples from the 16th century onward were “decidedly negative.” The 
modern Japanese perceptions of black people were formed through the employ- 
ment of the “black Other” or “reflexive symbol,” through which they negotiated 
their own ambiguous racial and identity within the Western-dominated global 
political system, occupying a place somewhere between “European culture and 
civilization” and “African barbarity and savagery.’ Although modern Japanese 
racial ideology was influenced by the Eurocentric worldview, Japanese people’s 
personal encounters with the Jim Crow U.S. Army reinforced their notions of 
American “whiteness.” Japanese preexisting beliefs about the inferiority of people 
of African descent defined the patterns of racial practices and interactions among 
U.S. occupation troops. 

Some Japanese people vividly remembered their shock and anxiety over the 
presence of African American soldiers. One local man confessed that it deepened 
his sense of misery as a “defeated” person when he saw a group of African 
American Gls walking around in his neighborhood.“* The day-to-day encounters 
with black Gls reinforced his sense of national humiliation because of the attitudes 
of superiority that most Japanese projected in their own racialist traditions in the 
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prewar period. Another man testified to the popular association of black men with 
“sexual violence” in the imagination of the local Japanese. He recalled that when 
his father heard the news of the community’s invasion by African American occu- 
pation troops, he instructed his mother to hide in the attic by saying, “Kurombds 
are coming, and women will be all raped by them.”*> In addition to the warning 
from Japanese government propaganda about the propensity of U.S. soldiers to 
“commit rape,” the traditional Japanese racial representation—which tended to 
dehumanize people of African descent, reflecting Japanese acceptance of Western 
popular discourse on racial differences—contributed to the discursive expansion 
of the myth of “the black rapist” in the local community. U.S. and Japanese cul- 
tural perspectives colored the encounters between the local Japanese citizens and 
African American soldiers during the occupation.** 

Some local Japanese were more ambivalent in their feelings about African 
American GIs. One woman recalled that she chased a black soldier who took some 
peanuts from her store, and that black Gls frightened the local people with their 
regular incursions into their neighborhood in the daytime and at night. However, 
that same woman gradually developed friendships with the black troops and 
became known among them as “Mama-san” because she understood English and 
tried to actively communicate with them in broken English. One day, her husband 
suggested that a black soldier, who was impressed with their little son, take him 
out for a walk in their neighborhood. After a while, their son returned with some 
snacks given to him by the GI. She interpreted this incident as a reflection of the 
friendly attitude toward the GI on the part of her family, none of whom objected 
to his presence.*’ Although this woman’s remarks also revealed a condescending 
attitude toward African American soldiers among the local population, the episode 
Suggests that some Japanese tried to overcome their wartime hatred of Americans, 
and their preexisting racial prejudice toward black people, and adopted a friendly, 
or at least tolerant, attitude in their everyday interactions with African American 
Gls. 


INTERRACIAL INTIMACY AND SEXUALITY 


Despite their second-class status in the United States, the postwar encounters 
between African Americans and the Japanese at Gifu were principally established 
upon the highly asymmetrical power relationship that exists between occupiers 
and the occupied. African American soldiers projected the victorious American 
attitude in their interactions with Japanese civilians in racialized and gendered 
terms and within the context of their enhanced status as members of the U.S. occu- 
pation forces, and within the parameters of the pervasive racism practiced in the 
U.S. Army. Charles Bussey, the commander of the 77th Engineer Combat 
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Company, described the activities of many American Gls in occupied Japan: 


Military duty in Japan as part of the U.S. Army of Occupation was comfortable and leisurely. 
Good living was the order of the day. Occupation meant occupying the best of Japanese com- 
mercial, residential, and recreational facilities, holding a glass in one hand and a Japanese girl- 
friend, or moosimae, in the other, and how much hell one could raise. Single soldiers concen- 
trated on the good life with lovely Japanese girls, and married soldiers concentrated on opulent 
living with families, if they were present, with female servants, who were omnipresent. The 
only fighting the U.S. soldiers engaged in was negotiating a price for a single night’s favor, for 


professional services on a month-by-month basis, or for Noritake china and Mikimoto pearls.*® 


Although African American Gls are not singled out here, Bussey suggested that 
U.S. occupation troops, regardless of race, enjoyed their enhanced status to pur- 
sue comfortable lives, enjoy leisure activities, and hire Japanese servants, and that 
they took full advantage of the “the victor’s” prerogatives. He identified the patri- 
archal and sexual privileges that U.S. soldiers assumed in their relations with 
Japanese women within the “militarized” context of occupation. Feminist politi- 
cal scientist Cynthia Enloe argued that the gendered process of “militarization” in 
international politics is constructed on the control of women and the manipulation 
of ideas about femininity and masculinity by the military and civilians.*? Some 
African American Gls took Japanese women as girlfriends or wives and operated 
within racial and sexual boundaries for GI interracial intimacy established by the 
U.S. Army and endorsed by the African American community. Others acted out 
the “militarized” heterosexual prowess of victors in their dealings with Japanese 
women brandishing financial and material incentives. 

The interracial and international fraternization between American Gls and 
Japanese women operated within the spaces created by the convergence of social, 
political, cultural, and demographic factors associated with the U.S. occupation of 
Japan. The economic devastation, the imbalanced gender ratio among young 
Japanese, and the sexual appeal of American manhood, and related ideas motivated 
some Japanese women to take U.S. soldiers, black and white, as lovers or husbands, 
in spite of the traditional prejudice against interracial intimacy in Japanese society. 
The close proximity of their workplaces, where Japanese women were serving 
Americans as maids, waitresses, or clerks, created conditions for personal encoun- 
ters around U.S. military bases.*° The idealized representation of Japanese feminin- 
ity in US. orientalist discourse during the early Cold War period contributed to the 
formation of U.S. soldiers’ patriarchal attitudes and approaches in their dealings 
with Japanese women. African American soldiers, like white Gls, expressed their 
admiration for “submissive” and “subservient” Japanese women as exemplars for 
American women.”! Historian Alex Lubin has suggested that black newspapers and 
magazines deployed “racist” stereotypes about Asian women’s sexuality, similar to 
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that found throughout Western discourse, mythologizing their docility to confirm the 
status of African American men, operating in Japan as “deserving patriarchs.’*” 

African American soldiers developed their interracial relationships with 
Japanese women within the confinements of the antifraternization policies that the 
Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers (SCAP) adopted to regulate social 
interaction between Americans and the Japanese.* The enforcement of those poli- 
cies had different effects on servicemen depending on their race and rank within 
the 24th Infantry Regiment. Several Gls testified that instances of enlisted men 
and noncommissioned officers fraternizing with Japanese women were typically 
tolerated or ignored. Black junior officers were even allowed to bring their 
Japanese girlfriends into NCO clubs. On the other hand, antifraternization orders 
were strictly enforced for commissioned officers, whether they were black or 
white.** This rank-specific enforcement of the antifraternization policies in the 
24th Infantry created more opportunities for African American Gls in the lower 
ranks to pursue intimate relationships with local women. 

The interracial romances between black Gls and Japanese women had some 
gendered implications for African Americans stateside as well. In September 1950 
James L. Hicks reported in the Baltimore Afro-American that Japanese women liv- 
ing in Gifu donated to the 24th Infantry Regiment fighting in Korea, and elaborat- 
ed on the issue of African American-Japanese intimacies in the context of this 
news. This report attracted some critical attention from stateside African 
American women because the Afro-American paper had recently initiated a “pen- 
gal” campaign to boost the fighting morale of African American soldiers in 
Korea.*° One reader from New York expressed her resentment in a letter to the edi- 
tor about the supposedly “lonesome Negro soldiers” in Korea. “Why should nice 

_girls in this country correspond with soldiers who have sweethearts in Japan?” she 
asked. “Moreover, some of the 24th soldiers even have children by Japanese 
women.” She suggested that the government “teach the Japanese females to write 
English so that they can write to their lonesome lovers in Korea” or “send them 
all to Korea.’ Three months later, four soldiers responded to her in a jointly 
signed letter to the Afro-American: “We tell the American women not to worry; 
their chances of becoming old maids are very slim.”** They tried to persuade her 
and other black female readers not to be bothered by their temporary relationships 
with Japanese women. However, these types of responses clearly revealed a sex- 
ual double standard and reflected the “militarized” sense of masculinity among 
most American Gls. This meant that most would eventually return home and 
marry an American woman, casting aside the intimate relationships they devel- 
oped with the women they met while stationed overseas.” 

Some African American soldiers were aware of the prejudice expressed by the 
local Japanese against African American-Japanese intimacies. Charles Bussey 
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observed that African American GIs were discouraged from having intimate rela- 
tionships with Japanese women “insofar as possible.” In postwar Japanese soci- 
ety, local women who were involved in intimate relationships with American Gls 
in general, and African American Gls in particular, were subject to widespread 
public condemnation.®! The high incidence of interracial fraternization between 
Gls and the women in their communities reminded the Japanese of their “emascu- 
lated status” and sense of national humiliation.” Because of their national obses- 
sion with the “pure” Japanese race, the Japanese were intolerant of interracial frat- 
ernization between Japanese women and American Gls, black or white, whether it 
took the form of romance, marriage, or children.® In their pursuit of personal rela- 
tionships with African American GIs, Japanese women were considered to have 
doubly transgressed the racial boundaries of modern Japanese racial ideology, 
which reflected Eurocentric racial hierarchies and tabooed interracial sexuality. 

Interracial sexual relations took place and the “militarized prostitution” 
became another site of sexual contact and social relations between American GIs 
and Japanese women. It abetted the proliferation of venereal disease (VD) and 
other sexually transmitted diseases among U.S. troops, both black and white.” 
Several hundred Japanese prostitutes, who were called pan-pan, solicited occupa- 
tion soldiers for sexual services in the garrison communities around Camp Gifu. 
Those women were referred to by the local people as “butterflies” (batafurai) or 
“frees” (furii) who catered to GIs in general, and “onlys” (onrii) who served a sin- 
gle American patron.® Traditionally, sexual intercourse with prostitutes became a 
means of measuring masculine achievement and promoting homosocial bonds 
among males in the U.S. military.°° The hegemonic discourse of victorious hetero- 
sexual masculinity in the military, combined with the dominant U.S. orientalist 
discourse of alleged Asian female promiscuity, produced a misogynous denigra- 
tion of Japanese women as sexual objects or whores.” 

At the same time, contracting a sexually transmitted disease could result in 
severe punishment and damage to one’s sense of honor and manhood, particular- 
ly among African American soldiers. The commanders of the 24th Infantry 
Regiment, who were always apprehensive about the unit’s prominent VD rate 
within the 25th Infantry Division, punished African American servicemen more 
severely for contracting VD than for many other minor offenses. The soldiers 
found to be infected with VD for the first time were isolated in a “VD camp,” 
where they were given a strenuous training regimen for eight weeks. In the case 
of a second infection the soldier had to talk with the chaplain, who sent a letter to 
his parents or wife stateside. A third infection led to a dishonorable discharge.® 
The 24th Infantry Regiment commanders carried out genital inspections, which 
meant that soldiers had to bend over with their pants around their ankles in an 
open parade field. Needless to say, this was meant to humiliate and violate the 
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masculinity of the African American Gls through the performance of the sexual 
objectification of their bodies by white doctors.” 


THE POLITICS OF INTERRACIAL FAMILIES 


In occupied Japan some American soldiers’ intimate relationships with 
Japanese women led to marriage and children, thus cutting across many tradition- 
al racial and national boundaries. Moreover, African American Gls who wished to 
marry Japanese women confronted not only widespread prejudice against interra- 
cial intimacy in Japanese society, but also systematic opposition to their marriage 
coming from U.S. civil and military authorities. Some GIs attempted to make their 
marriage legal under U.S. laws by taking full advantage of the temporary relax- 
ation in U.S. immigration policies toward “Japanese war brides.” Black senior 
officers played an important role in assisting the enlisted men and non-commis- 
sioned officers to overcome the institutional barriers erected by the U.S. Army. 
African American soldiers often interpreted the disapproval of their interracial 
marriage, either from the military or civilians, as a manifestation of prejudice 
against black male sexuality. At the same time, African American Gls articulated 
their concerns for the welfare of the mixed-race children produced by these unions 
and their Japanese mothers. 

African American soldiers wishing to marry Japanese women first had to deal 
with the strong opposition that usually came from the woman’s family members. 
In the case of Sgt. Paul Shaw, he met Mishiko Kawashima while she was working 
as an usher at the GI movie house in Gifu. After a brief courtship, the couple was 
married in 1948 in a Shinto wedding ceremony. This religious ceremony was only 
_asymbolic sanctioning of their marriage, which had to be approved officially by 
the U.S. consulate. Initially, Mishiko’s brother insisted that Shaw had seduced his 
sister, and employed some form of trickery, and he subsequently refused to attend 
the wedding ceremony, or have any relationship with them, even after the U.S. 
consul finally approved the marriage.’! Japanese people indicted the women who 
married U.S. troops, black or white, as a disgrace to the nation by associating them 
with prostitutes.” The racial background of their American husbands, however, 
still mattered in shaping the Japanese perception of war brides. Given the racist 
attitudes toward African-descended people, Japanese women who married black 
Gls faced an even greater stigma than those who married white Gls. Even among 
the circle of Japanese war brides themselves living in the United States, there was 
more prejudice against those who had married African Americans.” 

U.S. immigration policies presented institutional barriers to American soldiers 
seeking legal marriage to Japanese women.” U.S. naturalization and immigration 
laws, which traditionally defined people of Asian descent as “aliens” ineligible for 
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USS. citizenship, greatly limited the possibility of soldiers taking their wives and 
dependents to the United States, and served to discourage some American GIs 
from pursuing “official approval” for their marriage. The Immigration Act of 1924 
specifically barred the immigration of Japanese war brides to the United States as 
citizens or permanent residents. This was not changed until the enactment of the 
McCarran-Walter Act in 1952.7° Because of their racial status and the terms of the 
1924 Immigration Act, Japanese brides were excluded from the War Brides Act of 
1945 (Public Law 271) and the GI Fiancées Act of 1946 (Public Law 471). The 
U.S. Congress sought to facilitate entry into the United States of the “alien” spous- 
es, fiancé(e)s, and children of servicemen living in Europe and some Asian coun- 
tries, including China and the Philippines.” 

American Gls had to get their nuptials approved by the U.S. consul within the 
shifting legal boundaries of U.S. immigration policies toward Japanese war brides. 
For example, on 22 July 1947, President Harry S. Truman signed Public Law 213, 
called the “Japanese War Brides Act,” as an amendment to the War Brides Act of 
1945. PL213 allowed Japanese brides who submitted their marriage applications 
within thirty days of the act’s enactment to enter the United States, thus temporar- 
ily voiding the racial restrictions in the 1924 Immigration Act.” The passage of PL 
213 was the result of iobbying by the Japanese American Citizenship League 
(JACL), under the leadership of Mike Masaoka, to gain the passage of a bill grant- 
ing U.S. servicemen, particularly those of Japanese descent, the right to marry 
Japanese women and bring them to the United States.” Ira H. Blake, who was 
serving at Gifu as an interpreter and translator with the 24th Infantry Regiment, 
was one of six African Americans who took their Japanese brides to the U.S. con- 
sulate in Kobe on 19 August 1947. In his letter to the editor of Ebony, Blake 
expressed his appreciation of the “untiring efforts” of Joe and Mike Masaoka of 
the JACL in getting the law passed.” Public Law 717, enacted on 19 August 1950 
as a temporary extension of PL 213, further permitted Japanese brides and their 
dependents to enter the United States on a non-quota basis, again setting aside the 
1924 Immigration Act’s racial restrictions.* Corporal Ernest Steinbeck of the 24th 
Infantry Regiment tried to take advantage of this opportunity to formalize his rela- 
tionship with Teruko Enya and his two-year-old daughter, Marie, so that he could 
bring them to the United States.*! 

American servicemen planning to marry Japanese women were required to 
obtain a wedding permit from their commanding officers before submitting their 
official application to the U.S. consulate. Some soldiers in the 24th Infantry 
Regiment sought support from their senior officers to mount the institutional bar- 
riers against their proposed marriages.*? Lieut. Col. Harry Lofton, one of the few 
black commanding officers in the 24th Infantry, and Chaplain Capt. Sullus B. 
Washington played crucial roles in the large number of applications for marriage 
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submitted by African American GIs under Public Law 717. Lofton and 
Washington strongly supported the requests for marriage permission from their 
enlisted men and junior officers because of their deep concern over the welfare 
o“brown babies” left in Japan. In addition, Lofton had personally observed the 
miserable conditions for many Japanese mothers, who received no financial assis- 
tance due to “neglect” or “desertion” by American Gls.* In his interview with 
James Hicks, Lofton “heartily” approved the marriages and remarked that the 
women would “make the men good wives.” 





Ernest Steinbeck of the 24th Infantry Regiment 
with Teruko and Marie, 11 November 1950. 
Courtesy of the Chicago Defender. 


Some African Americans expressed dismay and indignation over the racist 
attitudes of civilian and military officials toward the interracial relationships tak- 
ing place in Japan. In May 1950 an unidentified first sergeant in the 77th Engineer 
Combat Company complained to Charles Bussey that marriage applications which 
his NCOs and enlisted men (some who already had children) had submitted to the 
U.S. consulate had not been processed for more than two years. This was after the 
applications had been approved by the chaplain, and signed by Col. Horton V. 
White, the regimental commander. The sergeant blamed the delay in processing 
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their applications on the “standard prejudice” of U.S. State Department officials 
against black male sexuality and complained, “It’s no secret they always give us a 
bad time where it involves non-Negro women.’ He also recognized the gendered 
as well as the racial aspects of the U.S. military’s problem with African 
American—Japanese marriages. Given the possible objections coming from 
African American women, he suspected that this issue would not be taken up by 
the male leaders of the NAACP, who were involved in their own struggle over 
racist practices in the U.S. Armed Forces. In response to a request from his junior 
officer, Capt. Bussey attempted to deracialize the issue by persuading Col. White 
to push the marriage applications for all his servicemen through to the State 
Department. Capt. Bussey was well aware of the “Jim Crow attitude” pervasive in 
the U.S. Army, and the preoccupation with interracial relationships of African 
American Gls. Bussey stressed in his appeal to Col. White the positive effects of 
marriage on the morale of all of his men, pointing to the improvements in military 
performance.** 

In the higher echelons of the U.S. Army, some officers explicitly expressed 
their opposition to intimate relationships between African American Gls and 
Japanese women. According to PL 717, upon approval of a marriage application 
between a GI and a Japanese woman, the ceremony had to be performed by 18 
February 1951. As early as September 1950 several black journalists reported that 
high-ranking official sources indicated that the U.S. Army was preventing mem- 
bers of the 24th Infantry Regiment in Korea who had filed official applications to 
marry Japanese women from returning to their former base in Gifu, Japan.’ Ivory 
Perry, who was part of the occupation forces, suggested that high commanders 
were involved in foot-dragging and interfered in the marriages of African 
American Gls to Japanese women, and went so far as to charge Gen. Walton H. 
Walker, the 8th Army commander, by name. Perry suspected that the military 
commanders “had put out a memo before [the troops] went to Korea that they 
didn’t want to see no black walking down the street holding some Japanese girl’s 
hand.” 

The issue of the mixed-race children, especially those fathered by African 
American men, attracted the attention of African American officers at Gifu. They 
were concerned about the welfare of these children and blamed the U.S. govern- 
ment for the miserable conditions the children suffered in Japan, emphasizing the 
pervasive prejudice against them in Japanese society. Charles Bussey believed that 
the U.S. government’s reluctance to approve Gls’ marriages affected the fates of 
children who “remained fatherless legally, reviled by the Japanese people, unborn 
as far as Americans were concerned, but nonetheless, sons and daughters of 
American fighting men.”*’ Historian Yukiko Koshiro pointed out that during the 
U.S. occupation of Japan, which fed upon “trans-Pacific racisms,” the antipathy 
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toward miscegenation in both the United States and Japan converged in the forma- 
tion at the policy level of an apathetic attitude toward mixed-race children.” 

It was in their reaction to the presence of “mixed-blood” children (konketsuji) 
that the Japanese most clearly articulated the concern over interracial sexuality 
during and immediately after the occupation.®! Touting their own “racial purity” as 
a source of the uniqueness of Japanese national identity, they insisted that racial 
hybridization with white, black, or other Asians would produce offspring that were 
inferior to “pure Japanese.”’? Several local people testified to mixed-race chil- 
dren’s social stigmatization, particularly those fathered by African American GIs. 
The locals pejoratively called mixed-race children “blue-eyed” (aoi me no ko), 
“dark-skinned” (kuroi iro no ko), or “curly-haired” (chijirege no ko).°? One local 
man was especially disturbed by the report of the infanticide of a mixed-race 
(black-Japanese) child who was allegedly disposed of quickly and secretly by a 
midwife before the baby’s first cries were heard.** Another woman recalled that 
the dark-skinned girl whom she met at the public bath expressed a sense of infe- 
riority due to her skin color and asked, “I wonder why I can’t wash away my 
color?’> Mixed-race children were subject to more careful attention from local 
communities in the mid-1950s, when they reached the age for entering school.” 

Some African American soldiers hoped to establish a charitable institution in 
Gifu for the children fathered and deserted by American Gls. In July 1949 
Theodore R. Washington of the 567th Engineer Service Company wrote to Walter 
White, NAACP Executive Secretary, seeking legal assistance for his plan to cre- 
ate such an institution in Japan modeled after a nursery home in Europe. Although 
Washington was married, he had no children and he appealed to White on behalf 
of his fellow American GIs to save the “unfortunate Babies.” “At present,” he 

_wrote, “our laws place a barrier against admittance to the security of the United 
States for Mother or Baby. Yet both are human and the Baby does have our blood 
in its veins. Can we stand by to ignore such a phase of humanity?”*’ Washington 
also stressed the precarious conditions for these Japanese mothers, who were suf- 
fering from the patriarchal domination by Japanese men and desertion by 
American Gls.°* Washington’s correspondence with the NAACP revealed the 
“trans-Pacific” dimension in the postwar struggle for black civil and human rights. 
Some African American Gls attempted to connect their struggle for racial, gender, 
and economic justice for mixed-race children and their Japanese mothers to the 
ongoing campaigns for black civil rights in the United States.” 

African American soldiers attempting to marry Japanese women responded to 
major changes in racial and gender dynamics taking place in the United States dur- 
ing the early postwar years. The demand for civil rights legislation increased 
among black activists and white liberals during the Truman administration, espe- 
cially after the publication in December 1947 of the report by the President’s 
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Commission on Civil Rights, Zo Secure These Rights.'° A. Philip Randolph, then 
the chairperson of the League for Nonviolent Civil Disobedience against Military 
Segregation, organized in June 1948, worked with various groups to successfully 
pressure the Truman administration into military desegregation by urging young 
African Americans to resist draft registration and induction into segregated serv- 
ices.'°' In their opposition to U.S. anti-miscegenation laws, Randolph, Walter 
White, and other African American leaders began to address the issue of interra- 
cial marriage primarily as the right of the individual to choose a marriage partner 
without discrimination, and in most instances the legal challenges involved black- 
white couples in the United States.'* Civil rights activism stateside offered 
encouragement to African American Gls in Japan pursuing their marriage rights 
across racial and national borders and trying to bring their Japanese spouses and 
children to the United States. 


EPILOGUE 


Some African American GIs stationed in Japan and other non-U.S. deployments 
between the Second World War and the Korean War became major actors in the 
postwar black struggle for equal rights. They had gained a broadened sense of the 
world from their military experiences overseas.'? Racism shaped many of their mil- 
itary and civilian experiences in Japan. Ivory Perry concluded, “Race play[ed] a big 
part because we really [were] not integrated. We had white officers and very few 
black officers in the 24th Infantry Regiment.”'™ When Perry reenlisted in the U.S. 
Army in November 1951 after his recovery from an injury in Korea, he was reas- 
signed to Camp Sendai in northeast Japan as the only black serviceman in the tele- 
phone and teletype communications company. Perry faced overtly racist treatment 
in the unit. White soldiers called him “boy,” his superiors branded him a “trouble- 
maker,” and he was often passed over for promotions in favor of less-qualified white 
Gls. More importantly, Perry was court-martialed in February 1953 at Sendai for 
allegedly possessing heroin and disobeying a direct order. Although he denied both 
of these allegations at his trials, Perry was sentenced to two years in prison, and was 
discharged dishonorably upon his release in March 1954.'!°5 The personal freedom 
that Perry experienced in Japan made him more keenly aware of the pervasive 
racism within the U.S. Army, which was charged with bringing “democracy to 
Japan.” After he returned to the United States with a heightened sense of racial jus- 
tice, Perry played central roles in grassroots civil rights activism and community 
organizing around the issues of housing, employment, and health care in St. Louis 
and other cities from the 1950s through the 1980s.!% 

While African American soldiers achieved a sense of group honor and 
empowerment in racialized and gendered ways based on their privileged national 
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status in occupied Japan, they were still stifled by racial stigmas and discrimina- 
tory practices that they encountered in the U.S. Army and by the racialist senti- 
ments that marred Japanese society. The postwar racial activism further encour- 
aged black Gls to push the boundaries of power, justice, and civil rights in their 
trans-Pacific struggle for racial equality. When African American Gls returned to 
the United States after their military service overseas, they encountered the cruel 
realities of racial injustice and oppression in everyday civilian life, including 
police brutality, unemployment, disfranchisement, and Jim Crow practices in 
housing, education, and public facilities. Faced with the yawning gap between 
what they had experienced in Japan and the realities in U.S. communities, many 
African American veterans, like Ivory Perry, joined the Civil Rights Movement 
with a heightened sense of racial justice and masculine militancy, rooted in their 
military service in Japan. 
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GERALD HORNE: CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
AFRICAN AMERICAN HISTORY 
AND 
AFRICAN DIASPORA STUDIES 


INTRODUCTION: 
THE SHAPING OF AN 
ACTIVIST AND SCHOLAR 


Ula Taylor 


As a seven-year-old paperboy in St. Louis, Missouri, Gerald Horne became a 
voracious reader of his wares. He started with comic strips and moved on to the 
sports pages, eventually adding the local news and editorials to his daily study. 
Horne was not the only person in his family of eight who was fond of reading. His 
three older sisters provided an academic model in their home that mirrored a 
dynamic classroom. Their mother, Flora Horne, had graduated from high school in 
rural Mississippi, but her ambition to attend Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical 
College was thwarted. In the tradition of many African American mothers, she no 
doubt pushed her daughters “as the fulfillment of [her] own dreams” to acquire the 
education that she had been denied.' Horne watched and emulated his savant sis- 
ters, developing a passion for reading that he fully explored at the local public 
library. In 2010 Horne could still recall his St. Louis library card number 57-15980 
(57 indicates the year that he received it; he was eight years old). 

In many ways Horne’s library card was a passport. Books gave him access to 
the world beyond his racially segregated environment. Horne was born in St. 
Louis on 3 January 1949. His parents came from large Mississippi sharecropping 
families that moved to this industrial city during the pre-World War II period.? The 
north-south borderland directly across the Mississippi River was a final destina- 
tion for many families trekking out of the poverty-laden and violently racist state 
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of Mississippi. At the end of World War II, St. Louis emerged as having the 
“nation’s second largest rail and trucking hub.”* Gerald’s father, Jerry Horne, 
whose work ethic belied his fourth grade education, was employed as a truck driv- 
er. Horne’s mother supplemented their household income by working occasional- 
ly as a maid. Although Flora Horne was one of the approximately 9 percent of 
African American women in St. Louis who had earned a high school diploma, dis- 
crimination restricted her paid labor to the category of “personal service.” In fact, 
racially segregated African Americans in St. Louis were 37.6 percent of the unem- 
ployed in 1950.° Nevertheless, this city harbored a thriving civic life and culture 
that was unimaginable in rural Mississippi.° 

During the 1950s St. Louis was a predominantly white city. The Hornes lived 
in Mill Creek Valley, a largely black working-class settlement near the downtown 
with pockets of working-class white residents. This 460-acre “Negro district” was 
in desperate need of repair: “Eighty percent of its homes lacked private baths and 
toilets—67 percent were still without running water.’ In response, city planners 
and redevelopment corporations targeted this central corridor for “urban renewal,” 
which quickly translated into “Negro removal.” Beginning in 1959, close to 
20,000 African American residents, including the Horne family, were bulldozed 
out of their homes.* Haphazardly relocated to the “already blighted” North and 
Westside neighborhoods, African Americans branded the Land Clearance for 
Redevelopment Authority as “Local City Rip-off Artists.”? Mill Creek Valley’s 
mass destruction earned the local moniker “Hiroshima Flats.”’!° The cleared prop- 
erties remained vacant for years. 

The destruction of Horne’s old neighborhood, paved over in time with 
expressways to the suburbs and shopping malls, provided Horne with a major les- 
. son regarding the creation of amenities for those other than the black poor and 
working class.'! Power and politics catapulted the Horne family into an environ- 
ment initially filled with poor whites who lived in dilapidated tenements. Yet 
despite their own abject poverty, racism provoked these men and women to look 
at their African American neighbors with disgust. Horne recalls that as African 
Americans settled on the north side quadrant, white people fled, “as if we were 
lepers.” It was here in a space with gloomy lighting, a poor sewer system, decay- 
ing housing, marginalized workers, and all-black schools that Gerald Horne would 
come of age. 

After the 1954 Supreme Court Brown decision declaring segregated public 
schooling unconstitutional, Missouri moved swiftly and school “integration was 
achieved without fanfare.”!? Each year after 1954, however, desegregation 
slowed, and by 1958 it had come to a screeching halt. The main reason that “Negro 
pupils” such as Horne “attended segregated schools stemmed from residential 
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housing patterns.” African American parents complained to the school board that 
in turn argued for “neighborhood schools,” contending that “school authorities 
were not obligated to change deliberately the character of a neighborhood or its 
school.”!4 It was at the “almost all black” Beaumont High School that Horne’s 
extra-curricular activities—editor of both the school newspaper and the year- 
book—reflected his reading and writing interests.'° Yet he also flexed other talents 
at Beaumont such as acting in school plays. Drawn to the medium of comedy 
largely due to his interest in Hollywood, Horne appeared in a couple of high 
school plays, including farces. Sports (he was on the football team) was also an 
important activity for Horne’s “legitimacy and socialization,” but he freely admits 
that he “did not excel by any means.”’!® 

Although efforts to desegregate public schools did not impact Beaumont High 
School, during Horne’s sophomore year the St. Louis branch of the Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE) set a new agenda. As “Freedom Now” became the activists’ 
slogan, CORE targeted the Jefferson Bank, a repository of state and city funds. 
CORE members demanded that Jefferson Bank hire at least four African American 
tellers. In the fall of 1963, African Americans rallied to picket the bank. This demon- 
stration is noteworthy as “the most significant event in modern St. Louis civil rights 
history.” '’ Gerald’s older brother William Horne, now a judge in Kansas City, was 
involved in the struggle and brought him there “more than once to picket.”!® 

As a teenager, Gerald Horne would cross the river to have fun in East St. 
Louis. He remembered it as a “wide open town, meaning clubs were all over the 
place and stayed open to the wee hours of the morning.” Organized crime con- 
trolled the red-light district, which nationally was known as a “wild and woolly 
gambling town,” and a “frontier vice oasis.”!? During the early 1960s the African 
American population in East St. Louis continued to grow and soon outnumbered 
that of whites largely due to their flight to the suburbs. The reputation of East St. 
Louis as a hot spot continued to draw talented African American musicians. Miles 
Davis, who grew up there during the 1930s, is the city’s most legendary musician. 
Chuck Berry and Albert King also played their guitars there; Little Milton 
Campbell sang the Delta Blues; and Annie Mae Bullock (Tina) met bandleader Ike 
Turner in what poet Eugene Redmond calls “East Boogie.””° Music filled the air 
of these lavish clubs and speakeasies, which hosted prostitutes, professional gam- 
blers, and southern migrants out to have a good time. Although still under age, 
Horne was admitted without difficulty. It was an unruly scene that would make 
even a spirited youth blush more than once. Singer Clayton Love reminisced that 
“it was better than Vegas. There was every kind of entertainment you could want. 
And on the East Side, it was just ridiculously happy.’””! 

At the same time, hanging out and roaming the streets of East St. Louis with 
his entourage of two brothers and friends was sometimes dangerous. Once, Horne 
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took a wrong turn on the famous Chain of Rocks Bridge across the Mississippi 
River and faced an oncoming train.”” Most people in East St. Louis have a “train 
story” largely because the rails ran through the middle of the city. If you failed to 
cross the tracks at the right time, you could be delayed by the long series of train 
cars that might take two or three hours to pass. Being stuck on the wrong side of 
the tracks literally slowed down Horne’s thunderous pace and describes metaphor- 
ically how many African Americans felt over time about East St. Louis, a “city at 
the very bottom of the urban heap.” By the mid-1960s only the “brave dare[d] 
walk [East St. Louis] streets after dark.” 

When reflecting upon his youth, Horne recalls these public adventures along 
with the importance of absorbing the intellectual habits of his older sisters. “I read 
what they read. I learned the songs they did—I still know a lot of Johnny Mathis’s 
songs and lyrics.” In the end, his sisters’ academic focus had the greatest influence 
on his budding temperament.” In addition to reading their books, he read biographies 
of famous figures in U.S. history, and best-selling novels, some of which he hardly 
understood such as the work of Thomas Pynchon. No doubt, Horne’s voracious and 
broad reading prepared him to excel in school.’?> Maturing at precisely the moment 
when the nation was seeking to “diversify” higher education, Horne was spurred on 
by the Cold War and the Civil Rights Movement to matriculate into college. 

The international flourishing of science and technology was linked to the 
launching of Sputnik satellites in 1957, propelling national interest in developing 
“sifted and talented” students. Princeton University’s governing bodies, led by its 
board of trustees, for example, created goals to expand “academic prowess” by 
diversifying its student body. For the administration, “Diversity—of backgrounds, 
points of view, and vocational interests—was essential because there is no need in 

_a residential college to bring together people who are alike.”*° The Civil Rights 
Movement, and its moral call for integration, also pushed colleges and universi- 
ties to confront racism and rethink admission policies. “Qualified Negroes” were 
recruited to attend institutions that had previously denied admission to African 
Americans, which helps to explain why and how Horne “wound up at Princeton.” 

Princeton University in the “northernmost university town of the Old South” 
is only fifty miles from the Mason-Dixon Line. It was a popular university among 
white southerners because of its reputation for not enrolling “Negroes.” 
Described as a “fortress of segregation and racism,” Princeton was, in fact, the last 
Ivy League university to desegregate.** Paul Robeson was turned away in 1915, 
and Bruce M. Wright in 1936, to name a few, because of the “color bar.””? While 
numerous “qualified” African Americans had sought admission over the years, the 
university could and would disqualify any applicant. Princeton was not alone in 
this regard. Indeed, NAACP attorney Constance Baker Motley’s most repeated 
question in her university desegregation cases was, “Would you be willing to 
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admit a qualified Negro?’””° Finally, at the end of the Second World War in 1945, 
Princeton admission officers replied with a weak, breathless “yes.” 

The first four African American undergraduates enrolled at Princeton were 
members of the Navy’s V-12 officer-training program, “leaving the university no 
choice but to allow the Navy men to continue their studies as civilians.”*' In 1949 
three additional African American students were enrolled in its freshman class.* 
Years later, in 1962, Princeton slowly began its recruitment of African Americans, 
under the leadership of E. Alden Dunham, dean of admissions, and Princeton pres- 
ident Robert Goheen. Yet given the isolating environment and academic rigor, 
close to “one-fourth” of enrolled African American men left by the end of the their 
first year.*> Horne joined this all-male enclave, with perhaps a dozen other African 
Americans, in 1966. In December of that year, he witnessed an incident that 
remains one of his most salient memories of Princeton. On 7 December 1966, 
some white students “engaged in a mock lynching of a Japanese-American student 
to mark the anniversary of the bombing of Pearl Harbor.’*4 This moment clarified 
for him that he had entered a “social order” that had “emerged from an earlier 
timer? 

The following year when President Goheen was asked to profile the “kind of 
boy” he wanted at Princeton, he replied: 


We don’t want any single “kind” here. There is no stereotyped Princeton boy. Oh, they’ve got 
to have a few things in common: a fairly high level of intelligence in order to stand the gaff; 
not to be too bothered by competition—or rather to be able to compete even though bothered; 
a good measure of curiosity and personal integrity—whether they’re football players or classi- 


cists. But within these limits great variety is possible—and we want it.>° 


President Goheen had served Princeton for a decade by 1967, and both the board 
of trustees and the faculty had confidence in his leadership and in his “general 
supervision of the interests of the University.’*’ The students, however, led numer- 
ous protests against Goheen and his administration. One of the most debated 
issues in the 1967-1968 academic year was the draft and how the university relat- 
ed to the Institute for Defense Analyses.** Horne himself had grave concerns about 
the draft and recalls “listening on the radio or watching television” as the lottery 
numbers were announced. He remembers “breathing a sigh of relief’ when his 
number “proved sufficiently high,” that he had “managed to elude this snare.” If 
his number had been called, Horne probably would “have moved to Canada,” like 
so many other opponents of the Vietnam War.°? 

As a student in the Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International 
Affairs, Horne undertook a rigorous course of study in history and political sci- 
ence, disciplines which informed Horne’s emerging political activism. Although 
Horne does not recall the influence of any particular professor, as he learned about 
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the past and structures of domination, particularly colonialism in Africa, he 
became heavily involved in anti-apartheid activism at Princeton. In April 1968 
Horne was one of six students who urged the university to divest “in banks, com- 
panies, and other financial institutions which presently participate in the South 
African, Rhodesian, Angolan, and Mozambique economies” and argued that 
Princeton should “refuse to accept monies, bequests, and endowments which [had] 
come to the university primarily from the profits made in Southern Africa.””° A 
founding member of Princeton’s Association of Black Collegians, Horne partici- 
pated in anti-apartheid protests, including taking over the financial complex build- 
ing, which resulted in hostile verbal attacks by his classmates.*! They usually 
urged him to “go home,” Horne recalled, and “I don’t think they meant my dorm 
room or St. Louis; for that matter, I think they meant Africa.” As another former 
Princeton student activist recalled, “It was infuriating to be told, after being insult- 
ed by [a] student or professor or campus cop[,] that the problem was with us 
instead of them.’? At this point, Horne was part of a small but significant number 
of African American radicals at Princeton who refused to accept the charge that 
they were “overly sensitive.” 

To the chagrin of conservative Princeton alumni, the Association of Black 
Collegians also pushed for admitting more black students, and hiring black facul- 
ty and staff. Nevertheless, any southern white student who sought to avoid African 
Americans at Princeton could do so with relative ease. African American students 
tended to eat together in the residential dining rooms and to socialize within their 
own organizations. It was more difficult, however, for African American students 
to ignore each other. In fact, a damning criticism was the suggestion that “a fellow 
black was acting white.’*> Cultural identity “formed around static notions of 
~ blackness and whiteness,” and “crucial markers for blacks were Soul music, black 
dialect, and more evanescent points of racial style.”*° The racial boundary on cam- 
pus pushed some students to support certain liberal ends, even if they disagreed 
with the course of action. By 1969 over 50 percent of colleges and universities 
nationwide had experienced some kind of political demonstration.*” Princeton 
alumni and conservative students organized to counter what they described as “a 
monopoly of one viewpoint—leftist.”“* They longed for the good old days of polit- 
ical conservatism and elitist privilege. 

Horne’s activism was seemingly inexhaustible. He arranged the transport of 
funds raised at Princeton to victims of the Orangeburg Massacre in South 
Carolina; he was at Columbia University in 1968 during the campus shutdown; he 
was a fixture in Boston and at Rutgers University. Socially, he attended Howard 
University homecomings, spent much time at Jazz concerts in New York City, and 
went to the Penn Relays in Philadelphia. Sometimes getting to the events was eas- 
ier than returning to Princeton. On more than one occasion he had to walk or hitch- 
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hike. He remembers having to bunk down in a “bathtub for there was nowhere else 
to crash.’” In retrospect, Horne believes that “‘all this traveling and the adaptation 
that went along with it, prepared [him] well for more serious—scholarly and polit- 
ical—travel.”*° 

Horne applied for law school in 1969, the same year Princeton established an 
African American studies program and admitted the first women students.*! His 
acceptance into Boalt Hall School of Law at the University of California, 
Berkeley, in 1970 marked another intellectual transition for Horne. He had been 
put on the wait list at Yale Law School, but decided not to wait and thus relocat- 
ed to the San Francisco Bay Area, home of the Black Panther Party for Self 
Defense, and the Free Speech Movement.” Horne initially resisted the way “law 
school sharpens the mind by narrowing it.’*? Although he began in time to appre- 
ciate the intellectual discipline, Horne found that “most lawyers don’t realize that 
it is only one mode of thinking—there are others.’”* It was also in law school that 
Horne’s political trajectory moved more toward the left. Examining the roots of 
population control, using the work of Margaret Sanger and Paul Ehrlich, Horne 
argued that codifications of class and race left many citizens on the margins of 
legal protection and thus vulnerable to various forms of exploitation. 

As at Princeton, no single law professor stamped his pedagogical signature on 
Horne, but at Boalt Law, Horne worked closely with Richard Buxbaum, who 
taught corporate law. Outside the classroom, Horne worked with Berkeley city 
councilman D’Army Bailey, now an attorney in Memphis, and Berkeley city 
councilman Ira Simmons, founder and director of One World Work, a non-profit 
that sends volunteers to work with street children and former child soldiers in 
Africa. He also worked with the fledging Black Panther Party, teaching prisoners 
at Vacaville Penitentiary, part of what we now consider the “prison industrial com- 
plex.” At the prison Horne lent a copy of Friedrich Engels’s The Origins of the 
Family, Private Property, and the State to a man named “Cinque.” After Cinque 
was implicated in the kidnapping of publishing heiress Patricia Hearst, Horne 
knew that he would never get his book back!°> 

After Horne graduated from Boalt Law in 1973, he moved to New York City 
to practice law and to pursue political activism on behalf of African nations. 
Between 1973 and 1988 he raised tens of thousands of dollars for African and 
Asian liberation movements, largely through concerts featuring Noel Pointer, 
Hugh Masekela, Roy Ayers, and other artists. Horne also organized numerous 
protests, including one against the Museum of Natural History for displaying 
African bones, and one against the film The Gods Must Be Crazy (1980) for its 
racist depiction of South African “bushmen.” 

In 1977, believing that a broader education was needed to address political 
issues, Horne entered graduate school in the Department of History at Columbia 
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University. There he was mentored by historians Hollis Lynch and Nathan 
Huggins. At times, Horne disagreed with their opinions; for example, when Horne 
insisted upon learning Kikongo because of his fascination with Angola and the 
Congo, Huggins convinced him to take a romance language instead. Huggins won 
out—which Horne does not regret.°° In 1982 he earned a Ph.D. in American his- 
tory, while simultaneously working at the National Lawyers Guild. 

With the publication of his first book in 1985, Black and Red: W. E. B. Du 
Bois and the Afro-American Response to the Cold War, 1944-1963, Horne 
acknowledged the ways his legal training shaped the prose in his early historical 
monographs. He was too steeped in the writing of legal briefs, and this style, “a 
hard habit to break,” spilled over into his narratives. Moreover, when Horne began 
publishing historical texts in the mid-1980s on the ties between racism and foreign 
policy and how the retreat from Jim Crow segregation in the United States was 
shaped by global concerns, few contemporary historians were writing comparable 
narratives. The scholarship of Brenda Gayle Plummer, Mary Dudziak, and 
Thomas Borstelman, for example, had not yet appeared. “This isolation combined 
with legal training,” Horne recalls, shaped his writing. Over time, Horne’s writing 
became less legalistic, a transition that coincided with his accepting a tenured pro- 
fessorship in history at the University of California, Santa Barbara (UCSB) in 
1988. Up until that point, while teaching at Ramapo College in New Jersey, City 
College of New York, and Sarah Lawrence College, Horne had continued to prac- 
tice law. Accepting his first tenured professorship allowed him to concentrate 
exclusively on writing and teaching. That moment marked the beginning of 
Horne’s prolific publication of historical works. 

Yet Gerald Horne’s commitment to historical research never completely over- 
~ shadowed his passion for current political events. In 1992 while serving as the 
chairman of the Black Studies Department at UCSB, Horne ran for the U.S. Senate 
on the Peace and Freedom Party (PFP) ticket. Serving as the chair of the PFP, 
Horne recalls that on the campaign trail people felt that they could talk to him 
about anything—personal as well as political concerns. He learned to be an avid 
listener and to remain calm in the midst of difficulty in terms of the political chal- 
lenges to his candidacy. In the end he received 305,000 votes, more votes than 
most members of the House of Representatives received, and a number compara- 
ble to the vote totals of senators in small states.°’ Some people thought it strange 
that Horne would run for an office he had a slim chance of winning, but Horne 
maintained that the process itself teaches one countless lessons and reinforces the 
need for an intuitive sense of hope. 

The essays included in this JAAH symposium began as a session on Gerald 
Horne’s scholarship at the October 2009 Association for the Study of African 
American Life and History (ASALH) annual convention held in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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In their contributions to this symposium, four scholars grapple with the major 
intellectual challenges posed by Horne: the necessity for African American histo- 
rians to understand the ways that the Cold War, and other international dimensions 
of the past, shaped global black liberation struggles against imperialism and 
racism. In my essay “Combing the Archive, Tracing the Diaspora: The 
Scholarship of Gerald Horne,” I describe the fascinating array of archival materi- 
als anchoring Horne’s scholarship. In “African Americans in the International 
Imaginary: Gerald Horne’s Progressive Vision,” Brenda Gayle Plummer provides 
an expansive overview of the major topics in Horne’s transnational scholarship 
and their significance in understanding black international history. Robeson Taj P. 
Frazier’s essay, “Sketches of Black Internationalism and Transnationalism,” 
explores the historical continuity of internationalism, and people of African 
descent as both transnational and translocal subjects. Erik S. McDuffie’s “Black 
and Red: Black Liberation, the Cold War, and the Horne Thesis” explicates five 
specific monographs and emerges with what he terms the “Horne Thesis’: how the 
Cold War, and American conservatives’ use of it, ruptured African Americans and 
other oppressed and colonized peoples’ journeys on the road to democracy. 

Professor Gerald Horne is an intellectual force to be reckoned with and he 
shares his scholarly mission with us in offering “One Historian’s Journey.” It is 
our hope that the essays in this symposium will introduce the reader to core con- 
cepts in Horne’s writings and will convey the lasting significance of the historical 
studies produced by this remarkable activist and scholar. 
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COMBING THE ARCHIVE, 
TRACING THE DIASPORA: 
THE SCHOLARSHIP OF GERALD HORNE 


Ula Taylor 


The scholarship and scholarly example of Professor Gerald Horne have 
inspired many historians to follow his lead and travel the world to comb far reach- 
ing archives. The author of twenty-seven books and more than a hundred articles 
published over a quarter century, Horne came to the historical profession cir- 
cuitously.' After graduating from Princeton University with an undergraduate 
degree in public and international affairs, he entered Boalt Hall School of Law at 
the University of California, Berkeley, in 1970. Horne had been drawn to the legal 
profession during the era of the Earl Warren Court (1953-1969), a period that 
marked a high point in the use of judicial power to remove Jim Crow laws and fur- 
ther the cause of social justice in the United States. After earning his Juris 
Doctorate (J.D.) from Boalt in 1973, Horne soon realized that the Warren Court 
era was an anomaly, not an indicator of the future. Although he went on to work 
successfully as an attorney in private practice, he could see that the rise of conser- 
vatism would continue to make it difficult to use the judicial system as an instru- 
ment for progressive change. 

Unwilling to give up on the fight for social justice, Horne felt that he might be 
- better able to contribute to the progressive political movement if he expanded his 
knowledge base in another field. For him, the need for another kind of education 
made itself felt even more keenly in light of the “trade-school” nature of the law 
and lawyering. Columbia University’s Department of History offered Horne what 
he was looking for: the intellectual opportunity to undertake a closer examination 
of the issues and events that had shaped his political life. 

Horne’s desire to study history was clearly balanced by his continuing com- 
mitment to current political affairs. While pursing his master of arts at Columbia, 
he also served as Director-Counsel for the Affirmative Action Coordinating Center 
in New York City. By the time he completed his Ph.D. in history in 1982, he was 
employed at the National Lawyers Guild. Based on his dissertation, his first book 
Black and Red: W. E. B. Du Bois and the Afro-American Response to the Cold 
War, 1944-1963 (1986) was published while he was serving as the Executive 
Director of the National Conference of Black Lawyers and working as a professor 
of history and law at Sarah Lawrence College. The publication of Black and Red 
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marked the beginning of what would become a trademark of Horne’s scholarship: 
a collection of brilliant intellectual insights about the African Diaspora, buttressed 
by his stunning use of historical archives. 

Scholars theorizing about “the archive” often claim that historians who are 
“buried in the hoping” fail to fully understand that a “sifting of the facts” will 
never fully reproduce the past.? Whether it is film-and-television scholar William 
Uricchio telling us that “we should carefully interrogate competing discourses, 
retaining a high tolerance for ambiguity, rather than search for more and more 
‘facts’ that might result in a monolithic interpretation,” or intellectual historian 
Dominick LaCapra explaining that “the archive as fetish is a literal substitute for 
the ‘reality’ of the past which is ‘always already’ lost for the historian,” warnings 
about the uncritical use of archives clearly abound.’ It must be a bit amusing for 
Horne to read such cautionary archival tales given his own expert use of these 
invaluable materials. He has traveled the world for the purpose of acquiring and 
examining historical records and he has done so with an impeccable sense of 
social and historical responsibility. Furthermore, Horne also clearly appreciates 
that it is a serious charge to “uncover and rescue stories that will give meaning to 
the lives of those who have been trampled and forgotten.”* Recognizing that each 
archival remnant was produced by one human being to have an impact on anoth- 
er, Horne carefully reads traces of the past to connect lives, particularly those of 
African Americans, with the history of slavery, imperialism, the Cold War, Pan- 
Africanism, and liberation struggles. 

Reconstructing a history of peoples, ideas, and institutions across national 
boundaries is no simple task and when faced with a problematically incomplete 
archive, Horne searches for another and another until he is satisfied that all avail- 
able records have been consulted. Horne’s impressive and thorough archival 
research has been widely noted by academic reviewers: I want to take this praise 
a step further by pointing out that Horne has traveled to every continent in the 
world (with the exception of Antarctica) searching for evidence because of his 
commitment to careful scholarship and his emphatic political pursuit of social jus- 
tice. By untangling the interrelationships of oppressive forces, Horne has used his 
writings to unmask the depredations of power. Detailing the circulation of labor, 
ideas, cultures, and capital, Horne’s interrogations, to borrow a quote from St. 
Clair Drake, help us “determine how we fight; determine temperament and intel- 
lectual inclinations that make us one kind of person or another.’ 

Archival globe-trotting is not for one who is easily dissuaded. On one occa- 
sion Horne recalls traveling to Antigua, only to be turned away from the archive 
there for reasons he still does not understand.° Assessing archives, particularly 
state holdings, can prove difficult when such assessments are perceived as threat- 
ening to long-held narratives or policies of the state. Perhaps this is why Horne 
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observes that it is in the United States that he has encountered the most problems. 
At times, he writes, “I feel like Du Bois during the Jim Crow era, with archivists 
basically wondering querulously what a person—of my color—is doing there. It 
is in the U.S. that one must be alert to the possibility of being harassed.’ Of 
course, it is often precisely those repositories that seek to limit researchers’ access 
that are the ones that most merit closer examination. Conservative ideological 
agendas shape some record collections, and Horne has tackled this roaring lion by 
becoming conversant with transnational processes in general and specifically 
transnational forms of blackness. 

Transnational history is an expanding field, and Horne was among the first to 
begin identifying and exploring the interactions among the global, the national, 
and the local. In Communist Front? Horne was well ahead of the scholarly curve 
in narrating the political work of the Civil Rights Congress and explaining how 
activists used dialogue across national borders to put pressure on authorities com- 
mitted to enforcing Jim Crow violence. In identifying the defenders of Willie 
McGee, falsely accused of rape, Horne revealed, “the head of the Bataka Party of 
Uganda, sixty-six members of the French Chamber of Deputies, the Zionist 
Democratic Federation of Israel, seventy thousand Polish youths, and the Union 
of Working Youth of Rumania were among the protesters.” Horne further 
observed, “The thousands of wires and phone calls to the governor from all over 
the world apparently swayed the governor to meet with the delegation” from the 
Civil Rights Congress organized in New York City, but national in scope.® As 
Horne made clear, individuals engaged in transnational dialogue about racism, 
capitalism, and imperialism informed and reinforced one another’s efforts. 
Documenting the cross-fertilization of ideas and dialogue, Horne’s work anticipat- 
~ ed the now well-established scholarly trend to locate the global in the local. 

Horne’s scholarship was also a forerunner in the area of African Diaspora 
Studies. In 1982 George Shepperson identified certain goals for this field of study 
as “the establishment and investigation of the areas to which the dispersed 
[Africans] went and in which their descendants are living; the study of the inter- 
action between these centers and their peripheries, at all possible levels; and the 
unceasing attempt to integrate these studies into the overall history of humanity.” 
Horne has been a leading scholar in producing works that truly fulfill 
Shepperson’s vision. Addressing the far-reaching impact of scattered Africans and 
their descendants throughout the world, Horne has painstakingly gone where few 
have ventured. 

In his book The White Pacific: U.S. Imperialism and Black Slavery in the 
South Seas after the Civil War (2007), Horne reconstructs the history of bonded 
labor in the Oceania region, with Fiji and Queensland, Australia, as the major loca- 
tions of free and enslaved African Americans and West Indians after 1865. The 
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kidnapping of men and boys by ships’ captains and crews, or “blackbirding,” and 
the raiding of Melanesian and Polynesian islands in the western Pacific produced 
a “stew of color” representing a new kind of slavery.'® The exploitation of colo- 
nized “colored peoples” was layered, and Horne details how the physical “resem- 
blance of the indigenes of the South Seas to Africans facilitated the process where- 
by Euro-Americans—in particular—treated them like slaves.”'' Yet the most 
severe degradation was reserved for African Americans in Australia, who often 
“masqueraded as West Indians in order to assimilate more effectively in the British 
Empire.”? In sum, the migrations (forced and voluntary) of colored people to 
meet labor-production needs unleashed far-reaching changes in the Pacific region 
that continue to haunt U.S. imperialists and their desires today. 

In his investigations of the interconnectedness of imperialism and blackness, 
and by virtue of his unstinting efforts to locate yet another archive, Horne has 
made an enormous contribution not only in establishing the often previously unac- 
knowledged linkages between African Americans and other African-descended 
populations, but also in raising important questions about how we grapple with the 
dynamics of domination, racialization, and resistance in the deployment of histor- 
ical arguments. In From the Barrel of a Gun: The United States and the War 
Against Zimbabwe, 1965-1980 (2001), Horne’s thorough documentation resulted 
in the following conclusion: “If imperialism can be viewed as not only the export 
of capital but also as the export of libido—and sexual violence—then, a fortiori, 
the role of exported soldiers, or mercenaries, in perpetrating sexual violence must 
be viewed in a more comprehensive light.”'? Horne’s interdisciplinary methods 
and critical analysis have taught us to regard commonly accepted historical argu- 
ments differently. 

Horne’s willingness and ability to investigate archival materials has resulted 
in his discovery of some striking links and correspondence across great distances. 
For his book Mau Mau in Harlem? The United States and the Liberation of Kenya, 
Horne navigated archives on three continents—the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Kenya. It was at the Kenyan National Archives in Nairobi that 
Horne turned up a wide range of materials that detailed the rules on segregation 
between blacks and whites in East Africa, practices that mirrored Jim Crow seg- 
regation in the United States. Like Malcolm X, who understood that, “You can’t 
understand what is going on in Mississippi . . . if you don’t understand what is 
going on in the Congo,” Horne has argued that it is close to impossible to isolate 
world events; things happening in one place affect what’s going on in another.!4 

The racialization of people of African descent belies the notion of closed 
nation-state boundaries and helps to explain why black folk seem to be every- 
where. By bringing archival materials to light and treating them with scholarly 
seriousness, Horne has filled in much of the previously missing information on the 
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place and role of black historical subjects in the making of the modern world. 
Certainly, this would not have been possible without his untiring efforts to seek 
out the eclectic materials found in repositories across the globe. Whether research- 
ing at large national archives or tiny sites—such as the one in St. Kitts, which 
Horne describes as “one room, big as a Manhattan closet”—Horne can be relied 
upon to find the historical gem, the document that reveals a story waiting to be 
told.'* Drawing upon all of his intellectual talents to identify traces of the past in 
an effort to better understand our present world, Gerald Horne successfully blends 
the methods and insights of several fields—biography, political and social history, 
feminist, legal, and critical race theory—to produce books that are broadly rele- 
vant and uniquely his own. 
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AFRICAN AMERICANS IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL IMAGINARY: 
GERALD HORNE’S 
PROGRESSIVE VISION 


Brenda Gayle Plummer 


The figure of W. E. B. Du Bois has become the exemplary model for black 
scholars in the United States and beyond. Historian Gerald Horne numbers among 
those who have captured some of Du Bois’s sensibility—his learning, his energy 
and self-discipline, and his commitment to the progressive transformation of soci- 
ety. African American Studies, in his hands, is a discipline that interrogates the 
presumptions of the West, especially its claims to order, reason, and stability, 
through recovery of complex narratives of resistance to racism and imperialism. 
At a moment in time when we are paying the price for the disastrous, accreted 
choices made by political and economic elites, Horne’s histories serve to remind 
us of what we have forgotten or never known: the richness and diversity of African 
American history, its global presence, and its participation in worldwide chroni- 
cles of freedom and resistance. 

The primacy of the nation-state has tended to obscure the transnational mobility 
and ubiquity of African Americans. The desire to recover this occluded history has 
_ led Horne to extensive international, multi-archival research and exhaustive study of 
secondary material. This scholarship, uncontained by national frontiers, joins the 
concerns of other scholars who raise questions about the ability of national histories 
to adequately frame and delineate transnational movements. Richard Iton has writ- 
ten, “the ability of actors in the cultural realm, intentionally and at times inadvertent- 
ly, to resist the definition of politics as solely that which happens within state borders, 
or in the name of the nation, represents a significant means by which these norms 
might be denaturalized.” Horne’s exegesis of a global history of racism unconfined 
by the particular practices of specific empires but deployed by all, escapes the stric- 
tures of national history and preserves the contours of a transcendent global black 
presence. This is Iton’s “illusory but meaningful space between the national and the 
imperial, where black subjects understood broadly are made,” and where “are to be 
found those most likely to recognize the convenient disarticulation of liberal and 
colonial regimes and their representation as benign and past tense, respectively.” 


Brenda Gayle Plummer is Professor of History at the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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When Horne occupies this space, he succeeds in defeating the presumption 
that African American experiences and worldview can be neatly contained within 
U.S. borders. International activism has been a strategy that African-descended 
people have employed historically to address their oppression in the United States. 
By skillfully uncovering these activities, Horne has made it virtually impossible 
to revive a reformist and purely domestic African American history. He 
has debunked the idea that African American pursuits abroad were only rhetorical, 
or that they met with few positive responses from other peoples of color. 
Substantial evidence of many kinds of collaboration across racial and ethnic lines, 
including some that were egregious, is richly compiled in Black and Brown: 
African Americans and the Mexican Revolution, 1910-1920 (2005); The End of 
Empires: African Americans and India (2008); and The White Pacific: U.S. 
Imperialism and Black Slavery in the South Seas after the Civil War (2007), and 
other works.” ; 

Several themes pervade these texts and Horne’s exhaustively researched and 
eclectic body of work generally. One of them is the contention that the ideologi- 
cal conformity of U.S. civil rights leaders indirectly helped sustain anti-commu- 
nism and rationalize continued political repression in the Third World as well as 
in the United States. For example, the era of African American collaboration with 
India, Horne argues, ended soon after 1947 as black leaders were forced to accept 
the official Cold War vilification of India as a Soviet ally. He describes the victo- 
try of Cold War liberalism over radicalism as one in which white elites conceded 
to African Americans on the question of color in exchange for their support of cen- 
trist public policies, but fatally damaged African Americans’ class position 
through attacks on the militant trade unions that had defended their right to a 
decent living. Just as working conditions and pay improved in the merchant 
marine, for example, jobs were no longer open to black seamen. 

This argument comes out of Horne’s historical studies of the American left. 
Arguably the most influential of these is Black and Red, a milestone in the writ- 
ing of African American history.’ It accomplishes several goals simultaneously. 
First, it renders visible a long-neglected period in W. E. B. Du Bois’s life and 
enables a fuller, richer, and more accurate picture of the sage’s last two productive 
decades. Second, it reveals how the events and ideology of the Cold War shaped 
conventional historiography, especially in African and African American history. 
By interrogating the assumptions that past historians have made, Horne embarked 
on new interpretive directions and laid open for subsequent scholars a vast treas- 
ure trove of data on the 1940s and 1950s. Third, Black and Red is a masterpiece 
of synthesis. It skillfully and ingeniously interweaves African American history 
with the U.S. mainstream as it reveals how a kind of intellectual apartheid had 
undermined efforts to achieve an integral understanding of the nation’s past. 
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Horne’s work on the Civil Rights Congress reflects an older historiographic 
tradition, and Class Struggle in Hollywood, 1930-1950 (2001) and The Final 
Victim of the Blacklist, John Howard Lawson (2006), two books on the film indus- 
try during the early Cold War years, chiefly concern the travails of elite white male 
skilled workers and professionals fighting a grossly unfair and exploitative studio 
system.’ There are flashes of insight and important information about black dra- 
matic artists during this period, but they are not the subjects of these volumes. 

These studies on the left are boldest and most persuasive when they sidestep 
apologies for the shortcomings of hoary Old Left organizations and present us 
with vital narratives about the innovative radicalism of black communities in the 
United States and abroad. These, contrary to received wisdom, did not need 
Kremlin authorization to mount challenges to racism and colonial oppression. 
Horne suggests that a rigorous comparative examination of communist parties in 
different countries might reveal the diversity among them, especially concerning 
questions of race. The difference between Brazil and the United States, he argues, 
belies the notion that these parties marched in step reciting a made-in-Russia 
monologue.° 

Yet communism remains crucial in what Horne portrays as a kind of “linked 
fate,” that is, his sense that U.S. government repression aimed specifically at com- 
munism was also intended to take down other progressive formations, especially 
strong trade unions and militant civil rights organizations. This is also apparent in 
his analysis of the 1965 Watts rebellion in California.° In this accounting, the dein- 
dustrialization and job loss that left Watts economically stranded and geographi- 
cally isolated owed much to the repression of progressive antiracist trade union- 
ism decades before. The quid pro quo that civil rights leaders expected from their 
~ Cold War pact with government agencies and other branches of the political estab- 
lishment, Horne maintained in Studies in Black (1994) and The Fire This Time: 
The Watts Uprising and the 1960s (1997), resulted in limited benefits. 

The world of African American politics and activism in the 1940s is more 
directly revealed in the biography of black Communist Party official Benjamin 
Davis.’ Harlem’s cultural and political vitality plays a major role in an era when, 
as Martha Biondi has revealed, communists and non-communists alike engaged in 
difficult civil rights campaigns in a city less liberal than its image.* Horne breaks 
fresh ground in the biography of writer Shirley Graham Du Bois, recouping the 
life of a black woman radical.? Here he pioneered a subject only now being 
addressed by other scholars.!° These works on the left, as well as the examination 
of the National Maritime Union (NMU) and its black leader Ferdinand Smith, rep- 
resent significant additions to research which had, until Horne’s contributions, not 
done enough to integrate A frican-descended people into this area of U.S. history." 
Despite the peripatetic life of a sailor, seamen constituted a multiracial communi- 
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ty that achieved political coherence during the heyday of NMU organizing. 
Horne’s interpretation creates of the black world and the sailors’ world a set of 
overlapping diasporas through which radical thought circulated. '? 

The reader of Horne’s oeuvre will be struck by a recurring motif: the role of 
Japan in the progressive black imaginary. Japan’s victory in the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-1905 deeply impressed subject peoples and racial minorities by 
demonstrating that an Asian power could compete with the West on its own terms. 
Reverberations of the Russo-Japanese War also reached the critics of racial hier- 
archy in the United States. In the years preceding World War II Japanese “fifth col- 
umn” agents made furtive gestures to African Americans, while courting anticolo- 
nial politicians and national liberation groups in Asia. This plan was premised on 
the global defeat of white supremacy and colonialism under Japanese direction. 
Horne often alludes to a figurative “V shaped formation,” evoking fighter plane 
positions, in which Japan would lead the world’s people of color in attacking 
Western imperialism. At war’s end, however, Tokyo’s admirers would discover 
that its plans for global emancipation envisaged the substitution of Japanese hege- 
mony for that of the white powers, and that its leaders subscribed to a doctrine of 
Japanese racial superiority.'’ Therein lies a problem. While Horne sometimes 
writes in essentialist terms about a Japan innocent of ulterior motives, a unified 
India, and an undifferentiated African America, to his credit, he pulls back from 
the chasm, acknowledging the existence of color prejudice in India, Japanese 
racism, and the diversity and fractiousness of Indian—and African American— 
politics. 

This attention to Asia invokes more than a hoped-for solidarity among peo- 
ples, however. It also addresses the realpolitik that nation-states outside the North 
Atlantic orbit confronted as they found themselves disadvantaged vis-a-vis the 
Western powers. In the late 19th century, Horne informs us in The White Pacific, 
the fragile kingdom of Hawaii tried to consolidate relations with J apan, including 
a dynastic marriage, in order to forestall aggressive European and North American 
colonizers. Numerous sources have documented Japan’s efforts to break out of 
what it considered military and economic strangulation. The desire of Caribbean 
labor radicals for a regional federation originated not only in Pan-African senti- 
ments, but also in considerations of what might come of economies of scale and 
enhanced communications in the future.'4 

Horne began to branch out beyond U.S.-centered studies in the 2000s, deep- 
ening his concentration on the relationship of racism to imperialism. The collapse 
of the Cold War raised the curtain that had hidden unresolved North-South con- 
flicts from centuries ago. Now that countries in Africa, Asia, and the Middle East 
were no longer the sites of proxy wars between the superpowers, subjects former- 
ly obscured could be more fully explored. Horne’s sweeping view of empire takes 
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into account the diminution by historians of the holocausts that have taken place 
in the Global South, including the transatlantic slave trade and the decimation in 
the Congo, eclipsed in memory “because of the color of the victims.”!° His 
accounts record the enormous violence associated with colonialism and regimes 
of racial domination. This work strips away the veneer of respectability with 
which histories of foreign relations per se endow regimes of conquest, and makes 
his readers confront the horrors underlying the formal conventions of statecraft. 

The End of Empires juxtaposes two imperial orders: the British Empire and 
the institution of white supremacy in the United States. Horne accepts the thesis 
that the “Cold War imperative” helped create the conditions for the dissolution of 
segregation.!° That is, pressure on American officialdom to make domestic race 
relations conform to the standards of democracy and justice that they wished the 
world to associate with the United States. The author adds a new element to this, 
suggesting that the end of Jim Crow was inseparable from the breakdown of 
British power, and both were required as a precondition for ending the racial sub- 
jection of people of color. He documents this subjection for Asia in Race War! 
White Supremacy and the Japanese Attack on the British Empire and describes the 
startling reversal effected by the Japanese invasion of Hong Kong during World 
War II.!7 Japanese victories in the Pacific broke the enchanted circle around white 
supremacy and suggested to British imperial officials that, even after the ultimate 
defeat of Japan, the status quo antebellum could not be restored. The Pacific war, 
Horne argues, provided the grounds for common understanding among the 
oppressed and a basis for future cooperation. Subsequently, Indian independence 
ushered in a global era of collapsing colonial authority and a concomitant chal- 
lenge from newly energized African Americans in pursuit of full citizenship rights. 
~ Asa historian of black resistance to racism and imperialism, Horne’s work stands 
in relationship to studies that track popular struggles well into the past. His exam- 
ination of the black communist trade unionist Ferdinand Smith and the NMU, for 
example, continues into modern times the work done by such authors as W. Jeffrey 
Bolster, Marcus Rediker and Peter Linebaugh, and Julius Scott on black labor at 
sea in past centuries.'* These scholars, and now Horne, have traced the respective 
zeniths and setbacks for the black common sailor. Horne’s claim that the destruc- 
tion of radicalism within the National Maritime Union reduced the number of 
black seamen mirrors Bolster’s discussion of the rise of Jim Crow, concurrent with 
the end of the age of the sail, and marking the demise of the mariner in the late 
19th century. Horne references these earlier narratives, depicting black sailors as 
carriers of revolt during the Age of Revolution and vectors of anticolonial zeal 
during the 20th century. He notes that many black illuminati, who would deeply 
affect culture and politics in the Diaspora such as Langston Hughes, Ralph 
Ellison, and Kwame Nkrumah, had been sailors. 
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The study of anticolonial resistance led Horne to exhuming another less salu- 
tary link between past and present. While other historians have traced what Horne 
calls the “Confederate diaspora” into Cuba after the U.S. Civil War, Horne has 
tracked the rebels into farther flung parts of the planet. Slaveholders who could 
not adjust to the freedom of black labor in the New South, limited though it was, 
migrated to regions of the world where slavery either remained legal, or where 
authorities could not or would not control trafficking. Rather than simply being an 
artifact of the plantation past, however, the “Confederate diaspora” indexed the 
global diffusion of white supremacist ideology that accompanied imperialist 
expansion. Horne takes up this subject in The White Pacific and The Deepest 
South: The United States, Brazil, and the African Slave Trade.'? The “blackbird- 
ing” trade, a relentless search for forced labor to feed the emerging sugar and cot- 
ton plantations in the South Pacific, led to the destruction of indigenous commu- 
nities, the collapse of the kingdom of Hawaii, and the creation of the “white 
Australia” policy. In the interim, adventurers on all sides, including a number of 
African American would-be planters, miners, and entrepreneurs who had escaped 
slavery and Jim Crow in the islands, played with multiple and shifting identities 
in rapidly changing societies that lacked the governmental power to restrain their 
choices. Horne has unearthed a mass of evidence about the travels, adventures, 
and misadventures of African Americans around the world. In the circumstances 
in which they found themselves in the era before World War I, identity was a strat- 
egy rather than a stable entity. Race came to have meanings much different than 
on the U.S. mainland, but as on the mainland, it could be a site of disaster as well 
as opportunity. 

American planters in Brazil sought to continue the regime that a civil war at 
home had been fought to end. In addition to the institution of slavery itself, their 
very presence in South America indicated their dedication to the expansion of 
slavery and the replication of its associated ways of life. Horne thus views chattel 
slavery as a system that transcended national boundaries and prepared the ground 
for the formal colonialism that succeeded it, as well as the subsequent wars fought 
to eliminate its vestiges. 

Recent decades have witnessed a proliferation of scholarship on race, and one 
theme has been the subjection of “whiteness” to analytical scrutiny. Horne’s work 
has augmented these studies with From the Barrel of a Gun: The United States 
and the War against Zimbabwe, 1965-1980 and The Color of Fascism.” The work 
on Zimbabwe demonstrates how “Rhodesian” whiteness erased unproductive eth- 
nic identification among Caucasian settlers, and promoted their political unifica- 
tion through a unitary conception of race in the face of challenges from black 
majoritarian nationalism and perceived abandonment by Britain. In uncovering 
actual hereditary ties between white Rhodesian settlers and U'S. policy elites, 
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Horne raises an important question about the global spread of white supremacy. 
Based on what he has revealed about the global travels of white racist freebooters, 
an ideology generally assumed to proliferate through the abstract transmission of 
“ideas” and modes of production appears to have some foundation in concrete 
familial and social links among ruling groups, facilitated by travel. Additionally, 
the southern African experience reveals that mercenaries have not been merely 
shadowy, marginal criminals, but instead were integral to the project of racialized 
conquest. This freewheeling ethic of white civilizationism unlinked itself from 
ethnic specificity in order to liberate itself from particular locales and become 
portably universal. In the “White Pacific,” there was even room for the participa- 
tion of people of color in regimes of domination. This suggests the informality of 
the early phases of the history of colonialism in any one place. It also implies that 
an imperialism with the potential for implicating its victims in its crimes is high- 
ly likely. 

Racial thought reveals its perverse twists and turns in The Color of Fascism, 
which traces the career of a bizarre figure in U.S. racial history: Lawrence Dennis, 
a U.S. Foreign Service officer who was not only passing for white, but was also a 
self-proclaimed fascist. This did not stop Dennis from having access to the upper 
echelons of power. That many of Dennis’s white contemporaries saw through his 
facade, but allowed him to continue it, is stranger still. Dennis, as a result of his 
closeted knowledge, counseled the United States during the zenith of the Cold War 
to pay more heed to the racial unrest that accompanied growing demands for colo- 
nial freedom. 

Horne’s contribution to studying that demand for freedom for the colonies is 
to link Caribbean history simultaneously to a broader international labor history, 
to diasporas, and to the narrative of colonial independence. In 1996 Robin D. G. 
Kelley observed: 


The focus on identity has sometimes tended to leave discussions of power [in Diaspora Studies] 
at the discursive level. Factors such as political economy, labor, and the state are all too often 
missing from recent treatments of the African diaspora. More significantly, few contemporary 
scholars situate Black people in the larger world of revolutionary upheaval or pay attention to 
the role of Black labor in both reproducing capitalism and destabilizing economies and regimes. 


Kelly decried this “retreat from labor and political economy.” He noted that “over 
half a century ago, a group of radical black intellectuals, most notably W. E. B. Du 
Bois, George Padmore, Eric Williams, and C. L. R. James, came to the conclusion 
that African people in the Western hemisphere have been at the fulcrum of the 
most important social and political transformations in the modern world.””! Since 
that essay appeared, Horne and other scholars have considerably restored labor, 
politics, and economics to Diaspora Studies. Cold War in a Hot Zone examines the 
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trade union militancy that emerged in the Caribbean in the 1930s and 1940s that 
led to a national politics and ultimately to independence.” Accusations from 
Whitehall and Foggy Bottom that labor unrest in the Caribbean originated in 
Moscow were belied by the absence of an appreciable Soviet presence in the 
islands in the 1940s and early 1950s. Caribbean radicalism was homegrown and 
stemmed from the desperate conditions of life that the people faced. Rural revolts 
in the region resembled the unrest that took place in Kenya and Madagascar at the 
same time. 

Horne sees the failed West Indian Federation and the Caribbean Labour 
Congress (CLC) as having had the transnational potential to surpass nation-state 
politics and bring genuine economic stability to the islands. The colonial powers’ 
determination to disrupt and terminate labor activism indexed their concern with 
the viral impact of inter-island communication, a preoccupation that stretches 
back into the slavery era. At the end of World War II Caribbean trade unionists 
prepared to travel to Paris for a meeting of the left-wing World Federation of Trade 
Unions. While in Europe, many crossed the channel to attend the Fifth Pan African 
Congress meeting at the same time in Manchester, England. Horne emphasizes 
the link between the politics of labor and the politics of decolonization. As in the 
United States during the Truman years, the Anglophone Caribbean in the 
late 1940s and early 1950s experienced a Cold War backlash that suppressed 
or expunged labor radicalism. This repression, Horne argues, like the Pan 
African Congress itself, “was not just a pan-Caribbean matter, it was a global” 
phenomenon.” 

Given the dramatic and bloody history of struggles against empire and against 
the hegemonic nation-state, it is ironic that we are now in an age when the author- 
ity and legitimacy of the state is increasingly questioned and disavowed. The 
renunciation by the state of functions historically delegated to it such as prisons 
and postal service, and the assumption of these responsibilities by private entities 
for profit, creates new challenges for scholars aspiring to understand the evolution 
of contemporary society. In this context such hallowed institutions as participato- 
ty democracy become light entertainments, and empires become historical theme 
parks that are just as apt to be colonized by the market as the distant territories they 
once conquered. In this New World, protectionism is rendered moot by the multi- 
ple national origins of commodities’ component parts, and national security is del- 
egated to paid mercenaries rather than citizen-soldiers. More tragically, just as 
state power is declining globally, formerly colonized societies come to find that 
victory in their wars of independence has become pyrrhic. 

It will be interesting to see how future works by Horne process these develop- 
ments. The world he describes in The White Pacific already contained elements 
that eerily presage the current condition. Ethnic and racial diversity, the stateless- 
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ness of the drifters in the Pacific, the absence of government authority, the brutal 
exploitation of the aborigines, and the absence of key signifiers of nationality in 
the 19th century made imperial control for a time a polite fiction. In this instance, 
states and empires eventually asserted themselves, but not before giving the his- 
torical spectator a glimpse into a world almost totally at the mercy of a capricious 
and unstable market, and a dispersed international system lurching as unpre- 
dictably as counters on a Ouija board. This situation provided opportunities for 
African Americans and others of African descent to masquerade or reinvent them- 
selves in the South Seas, or to work on behalf of or against the interest of indige- 
nous populations. In circumstances oddly reminiscent of today’s preoccupation 
with multiculturalism, hybridity, and similar negotiations with identity, the black 
presence on the world stage in the 19th century played out against considerable 
ambiguity and great complexity. 

It is a testimony to Gerald Horne’s achievements that his texts are so richly 
evocative and contain so much that is insurgent, appealing, and unexpected. His 
astounding productivity means that he will soon be adding new books to the list 
of his considerable accomplishments. Horne has essentially rewritten black inter- 
national history in the course of the past twenty-five years and has become a for- 
midable presence in the fields of African American history, African Diaspora 
Studies, and the history of U.S. foreign relations. 
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SKETCHES OF BLACK 
INTERNATIONALISM AND 
TRANSNATIONALISM 


Robeson Taj P. Frazier 


Gerald Horne’s Black and Red: W. E. B. Du Bois and the Afro-American 
Response to the Cold War, published in 1986, was one of my first models of 
exceptional scholarship.' Horne’s work contextualized the precision, rage, imme- 
diacy, and desire that I would later feel when reading W. E. B. Du Bois’s 
Darkwater: Voices from Within the Veil; Black Reconstruction in America; Black 
Folk, Then and Now; Dark Princess: A Romance; and The World and Africa. 
Besides his prodigious archive, I was most taken aback by Horne’s challenging 
engagement with and problematizing of Du Bois’s later life. Black and Reds pro- 
tagonist was not the Du Bois celebrated in my public library during Black History 
Month, the social democratic Du Bois who was invariably contrasted with 
Booker T. Washington. No, this was a mature and hardened Du Bois, a man com- 
mitted more and more to global revolution and the cultivation of transnational and 
cross-cultural contacts between the African American public and the peoples of 
the Soviet Union, China, and Ghana. His anger, passion, and determination were 
urgent, yet his downfall and persecution I found to be dispiriting and tragic. After 
reading Black and Red, | wanted to further comprehend Du Bois’s intellectual 
‘identity and experiences. 

Gerald Horne’s scholarship and long-lasting contributions challenge scholars 
to expand the capacity of historiography to account for the complexity, magnitude, 
range, and tenacity of black identity and political engagement. Horne’s historical 
excavations and analysis remain invaluable because they consistently pay close 
attention to the range of cultures and experiences that inform individuals’ and 
groups’ views of themselves and their ideas, beliefs, and doubts about imagined 
communities such as “the neighborhood,” “the local,” “the party,” and most 
significantly “the nation.” Concepts such as diaspora, interculturation, and cross- 
cultural exchange vibrate in his arguments, wherein he insists that political proj- 
ects, social movements, and imaginings of transformation cannot be examined 
primarily or rigidly within a national context. They instead must be comprehended 
as dialogic, that is, always in dialogue with global ideas, events, and movements. 


Robeson Taj P. Frazier is Assistant Professor in the School of Communication at the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 
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Consequently, Horne has highlighted brilliant and courageous activist intel- 
lectuals and organizations that are in dialogue with the ideas, cultures, and strug- 
gles of other racial and ethnic populations. These histories help to facilitate greater 
awareness of people of color’s participation in alternative projects of modernity 
and in practices of public and cultural diplomacy. As global subjects, these every- 
day women and men exhibited internationalist sensibilities that were deeply 
invested in linking local, national, and world affairs; and which prioritized the 
ways that race relations and racial oppression operated within a global matrix of 
forces that perpetuated and maintained economic and social inequalities. How did 
racially oppressed U.S. African Americans, with the assistance of few diplomats, 
foreign correspondents, or government officials, engage and connect their politics 
to other oppressed peoples of color locally, nationally, and internationally? In what 
ways did African-descended people utilize foreign ideologies, international social 
movements, and distant places as sites to flesh out alternative models of social and 
economic development? These are significant questions that require thoughtful 
and compassionate investigation. 

In Red Seas: Ferdinand Smith and Radical Black Sailors in the United States 
and Jamaica (2005), Horne focuses on the activism of Ferdinand Smith, the 
Jamaican leader of the National Maritime Union (NMU), a predominantly white 
union, during the 1940s. Horne demonstrates how Smith’s radical critique and 
political activity was greatly informed by his earlier experiences working as a 
migrant laborer in Panama and Cuba. As a witness to colonialism and imperialism 
in Jamaica and in other regional contexts, Smith developed a genuine concern for 
oppressed peoples globally and an expansive conceptualization of “racial capital- 
ism” as a global web of domination and exploitation. This internationalist outlook 
informed Smith’s leadership of the NMU. Smith pushed sailors to perceive them- 
selves as part of a global movement of workers, a “hemispheric union” and 
“Brotherhood of the Sea.”? And local, day-to-day political activity by the NMU 
conveyed a commitment to these principles and an ability to use the workplace as 
a central site to respond to international events, to make collective demands, and 
to create transnational alliances. In 1935 New Jersey NMU sailors refused to send 
materials to Italy after Benito Mussolini’s forces launched their attack on Ethiopia. 
In the early 1940s, while Alabama NMU sailors denounced Japan for its bombing 
of Pearl Harbor, the national organization simultaneously campaigned for the pro- 
tection of Japanese Americans’ civil and human rights after the U.S. government’s 
internment of thousands of Japanese Americans. 

Ultimately, Horne situates Smith and the NMU as both transnational and 
translocal. Their ideas, activism, interests, and lives were not determined solely by 
the geographical or national context where they found themselves. Their lives 
were constituted by travel, both real and imagined journeys. Thus, Smith and 
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NMU members lived in many places at once, which is to say they imagined and 
engaged the locality and the nation in a complex manner. They understood citizen- 
ship and civic engagement in ways that transcended the use of nationality as a 
marker of difference and distinction. With great skill, Horne stylishly explains that 
the NMU’s investment in foreign affairs was informed by the union’s diverse eth- 
nic and racial membership and its recognition that “at any given moment its mem- 
bers could be found anywhere on earth.”? By de-emphasizing territory and nation- 
ality as the key markers of the union’s membership and political identity, the NMU 
was able to better orient itself towards an internationalist, anti-racist, and anti-cap- 
italist activism. 

Horne further challenges us to probe the ways the nation, nationalism, and 
national identity have operated as ideologies and reference points for identity for- 
mation and as signifiers of power relations. In the thought-provoking Race War! 
White Supremacy and the Japanese Attack on the British Empire, Horne counters 
the standard U.S. narrative of the Pacific front in World War II and explicates just 
how the United States and Great Britain’s conceptions of national identity and 
“whiteness” came to be displaced and defeated by colonized people of color. 
Horne argues that Japan’s challenge in Asia was a bona fide attack on global white 
supremacy. Japan’s turning the tables is a significant component of 20th-century 
U.S. and global history, yet sadly it has yet to be integrated into most American 
and British understandings of the war.* 

In addition, in Race War! and another study, The End of Empires: African 

Americans and India, black activists are portrayed as members of an internation- 
al force and global majority rather than as national minorities. Readers are made 
acutely aware of black internationalists’ polycultural heritage. We learn the vari- 
‘ous ways transnational processes, projects, and movements such as slavery, colo- 
nialism, migration, exile, Pan-Africanism, and socialism have impacted black 
activist intellectuals’ political viewpoints, arguments, and strategic alliances. With 
this understanding it becomes more apparent that transnationalism and interna- 
tional relations are constitutive parts of domestic affairs and the making of nation- 
al and racial identities.° 

In Race War!, The End of Empires, and a third work, The White Pacific: U.S. 
Imperialism and Black Slavery in the South Seas after the Civil War, Horne posi- 
tions Asia, and what he delicately labels, the “Black Pacific,” as salient spatiotem- 
poral and epistemological sites and imaginaries not only for the construction of 
modern white supremacy, racial capitalism, and Orientalism, but also the “border 
knowledges” that challenge Western hegemonic systems of classification, gover- 
nance, and oppression.° He does not romanticize or essentialize Asia and Afro- 
Asian exchange and radicalism into a prodigious cache of meanings. Rather, he 
weaves their complexity into a history of anti-colonialist challenges and the ongo- 
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ing and ever-shifting global racial project of eliminating white supremacy while 
creating systems and societies that valorize human rights and difference.’ 

In a brief essay published in the journal Ca//aloo in 2001, Horne employs the 
“Black Pacific” as a helpful imaginary and allegorical reference to engage the 
prevalence of “the race question” as a global signifier for historic and contempo- 
rary confrontations that people of color have had with European and American 
colonialism, domination, and exploitation. In this essay, however, the “Black 
Pacific” is not simply a symbolic imaginary for intercultural exchange and dias- 
poric connections; it is a constructive space for reflection and connection, where 
Horne demonstrates the transnational as, what Laura Briggs, Gladys McCormick, 
and J. T. Way term, “a helpful strategy for identifying the ideological work of the 
nation.”® Horne, in Hong Kong conducting research for what would ultimately 
become the study Race War!, explained, “Though I was in China, thoughts of 
home were rarely distant from my imagination.” International news coverage of 
African American protests against the hoisting of the Confederate flag above the 
South Carclina state capitol building reminded Horne of his research topic—the 
Pacific front in World War II. Horne asserted, “I had long wondered why it was 
that the flag of those who had sought to overthrow the government by force was 
accorded such an honored place. It would be akin to the Rising Sun—the flag of 
Japan—continuing to fly over Hong Kong.” And the title of Horne’s essay, “The 
Revenge of the Black Pacific,” is even more telling. He perceives Japan’s invasion 
of Hong Kong—a site and symbolic center of Euro-American hegemony, colo- 
nialism, and the imperial crucible—as analogous to African Americans’ rejection 
and contempt for the symbols and cultural artifacts of the U.S. anti-black past and 
present such as the Confedrate flag on display. Nonetheless, Horne likens Japan’s 
1930s and 1940s contradictions—its imperialist nationalism and anti-Chinese 
racism—to the continuing contradictions of U.S. democracy, and African 
Americans’ struggles for citizenship and economic parity within such a complex 
social system. In the end, both Japan and African Americans’ “revenge,” though 
meaningful, still seemed irresolute, incomplete, and unfinished. 

Lastly, as a scholar-activist, Horne is a testament to the importance of center- 
ing one’s work not just on the writing of history, but also in the fight against injus- 
tice and inequality through organizing, collective action, mentoring, and active 
intellectual engagement with the public, especially poor and working-class groups 
and organizations. As Norman Markowitz, a writer for the magazine Political 
Affairs, notes, “Horne’s ongoing work crafts a usable past for generations of labor 
activists. . . . Horne uses history to illuminate and help to liberate our present.””!° 
To fully comprehend this point, Horne’s 2008 volume Blows Against the Empire: 
U.S. Imperialism in Crisis is essential. In nine essays, Horne as historian, political 
economist, and cultural critic investigates the decline of the U.S. empire over the 
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previous twenty years by examining how a new global political terrain is current- 
ly being shaped. Horne discusses the rise of Brazil, Russia, India, and China, the 
BRIC nations; Europe’s slow, but real, distancing itself from dependence on the 
United States through membership in the European Union; African nations’ grow- 
ing access to new sources of investment; the reshaping of an independent Latin 
America absent the overarching influence of the United States; and how U.S. 
dependence on Saudi oil and Chinese-financed debt to fight the “war on terrorism” 
came to haunt the U.S. economy in the new millennium.'’ A work more detailed 
and analytical than Fareed Zakaria’s The Post American World, Gerald Horne’s 
Blows Against the Empire clearly demonstrates that the U.S. public would be well 
served and informed by a Horne-hosted weekly program on “global affairs.” 

By examining the interconnections of political subjectivity, empire, and white 
supremacy through a global lens, Horne expands our understandings of the role 
U.S. African Americans have played in the production of new knowledge and 
social movements historically. His research, scholarly creative analysis, and intel- 
lectual vision have situated black perspectives in international themes, issues, and 
movements. In each new historical project, the reader also “discovers” more about 
Horne’s own intellectual journey and social concerns. 

The title of this essay is appropriated from Miles Davis’s widely acclaimed 
1960 album Sketches of Spain, a transnational, syncretic, and translocal work and 
production in its own right. Like the work produced by Davis and other Jazz 
greats, Horne’s scholarship is a catalogue of masterful works, which collectively 
display that he too is a virtuoso soloist and creator. With his instruments, Horne 
has helped illuminate hidden archives of human struggle and political engage- 
ment, and he has made our understanding of their meanings far richer. 
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BLACK AND RED: 
BLACK LIBERATION, THE COLD WAR, 
AND THE HORNE THESIS 


Erik S. McDuffie 


This essay examines the groundbreaking scholarship of historian Gerald 
Horne, focusing particularly on what I term the “Horne thesis”: the argument that 
white supremacy and anticommunism were the major forces shaping post-World 
War II life and politics in the United States, with significant implications for 
African-descended and colonized people globally. Locked in a Manichean strug- 
gle with the Soviet Union for global supremacy, U.S. cold warriors, he argues, 
realized that legal or Jim Crow segregation was the “Achilles heel” for 
Washington’s propaganda campaign to win the “hearts and minds” of people 
throughout the emerging “Third World.” As a result, U.S. government officials 
brutally suppressed W. E. B. Du Bois, Shirley Graham Du Bois, Claudia Jones, 
Paul Robeson, William L. Patterson, Ferdinand Smith, and other African 
American leftists who pursued an anti-racist, anti-imperialist, proletarian interna- 
tionalist agenda. Simultaneously, the U.S. ruling class acquiesced to civil rights 
reforms for African Americans and other people of color out of fear that legal 
racial segregation would invalidate the U.S. claim to being the leader of the “dem- 
ocratic free world.” The postwar suppression of the left created an ideological vac- 
uum in African American communities. Various forms of “narrow nationalism,” 
embraced by black nationalists and anticommunist liberals, filled this gap, with 
the latter achieving political hegemony within African American communities in 
the 1950s. Anticommunism and white supremacy, Horne concludes, profoundly 
shaped the trajectory of freedom movements across the African Diaspora. The 
Cold War, then, represented a rupture in African American life and political 
advancement. This argument runs through many of Horne’s works.! 

Certainly, Horne was not the first person to advance this argument. African 
American leftists during the McCarthy period were keenly aware of the connec- 
tions between anticommunism and opposition to legal racial segregation.” Brenda 
Gayle Plummer, Carol Anderson, Nikhal Pal Singh, Penny Von Eschen, 
Kevin Gaines, Mary Dudziak and other scholars have offered perspectives that 
brilliantly explicate this relationship.’ However, none have looked at the Cold 
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War’s impact on black life in the United States and across the African Diaspora as 
closely as Gerald Horne. Indeed, it is hardly an overstatement to argue that his 
voluminous scholarship represents the most insightful work on the “Black-Red” 
encounter during the Cold War and the transnational links between postwar 
African American freedom struggles and those in the Third World.* His work 
speaks directly to the continuing debates on the black-red encounter, as well the 
Red Scare’s impact on postwar black freedom movements.° Above all, his schol- 
arship has important implications for appreciating the impact of the “Global Cold 
War” on the African Diaspora worldwide.® Without question, his work will pro- 
foundly shape future interpretations of African American history and African 
Diaspora Studies, and many of the senior and junior researchers in these fields 
have acknowledged the debt they owe to Horne.’ 

Given space limitations, I have decided to discuss five works: Black and Red: 
W. E. B. Du Bois and the Afro-American Response to the Cold War, 1944-1963 
(1986); Race Woman: The Lives of Shirley Graham Du Bois (2000); Fire This 
Time: The Watts Uprising and the 1960s (1995); Cold War in a Hot Zone: The 
United States Confronts Labor and Independence Struggles in the British West 
Indies (2007); and The End of Empires: African Americans and India (2008). 
These were chosen because I believe they effectively capture the thrust and key 
interventions of the Horne thesis in several historiographical trends. 


THE RED SCARE AND THE POSTWAR BLACK 
FREEDOM MOVEMENT 


In Black and Red: W. E. B. Du Bois and the Afro-American Response to the 
Cold War, Horne posits what would become a major argument in this and several 
other works. “This study will show that there was a close identification between 
the antiBlack and the antiRed—and that Du Bois did not escape [cold warriors’ | 
attention.” Adding that historians have not sufficiently examined the “leftist tilt of 
the Black community generally,” Horne insightfully shows how Du Bois’s politics 
in his later years captured the confluence of socialism, civil rights, anti-colonial- 
ism, and peace.® For these reasons, U.S. cold warriors moved to suppress Du 
Bois’s political activism. However, he was not alone in being targeted by 
McCarthyites. Other African American radicals suffered a similar fate, including 
Paul Robeson, Alphaeus Hunton, Claudia Jones, and Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., whose 
historic election in 1943 to the New York City Council made him the first black- 
red elected to political office.’ The campaign to silence black leftists underscores 
the personal and political costs of the anticommunist crusade for black radicals. 
Their repression, Horne argues, removed some of the most committed African 
American activists from the local, national, and global political stage, but the 
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doors were open for civil rights reforms. Elegantly written, highly informative, 
and well-researched—like all of Horne’s work—Black and Red still stands as the 
most insightful study of Du Bois’s relationship with the American Communist 
Party and the impact of McCarthyism on postwar African American life.'° 

Similarly, Horne’s Race Woman: The Lives of Shirley Graham Du Bois vivid- 
ly captures the impact of the Cold War on a brilliant, but often forgotten, radical 
Pan-African thinker and activist who was at the center of the postwar U.S. and 
international left. Due to the stifling Cold War political atmosphere, Shirley 
Graham Du Bois and her spouse, W. E. B. Du Bois, relocated to Ghana in 1961. 
Once there they pursued their militant Pan-African agenda. Following Du Bois’s 
death in August 1963, Shirley Graham Du Bois remained in Ghana and emerged 
as a key figure in the African American expatriate community. In 1966 she fled 
Ghana after a U.S.-backed coup deposed Ghanaian President Kwame Nkrumah.” 

This work is important not merely because it is the first biography of Graham 
Du Bois, but because it expands the boundaries of what is understood as black 
feminism and black radicalism. Terming her a “race woman,” Horne examines 
how she forged a proto-black feminist politics within the U.S. left and abroad. By 
exposing these connections, Horne insightfully excavates African American 
women’s radical tradition that worked in an uneasy relationship with the commu- 
nist left and diasporic movements globally. Informed by communist and black 
nationalist positions on race, gender, and class, as well as her own lived experi- 
ences, Graham Du Bois understood African American women’s lives in intersec- 
tional and transnational terms, and viewed capitalism and imperialism as antithet- 
ical to black freedom and the preservation of African American women’s dignity. 
Claudia Jones, the best-known black woman communist in the years immediately 
after the Second World War, drew similar conclusions. However, Horne contends 
that anticommunist purges largely erased these activists’ narratives and contribu- 
tions from the historical record.! 

Although not stated as his explicit objective, Horne’s biographies of Du Bois 
and Graham Du Bois challenge the conclusions drawn by former communist and 
social and cultural critic Harold Cruse about the impact of the communist move- 
ment on black politics. Cruse’s classic 1967 work The Crisis of the Negro 
Intellectual still remains celebrated and controversial, as well as central to scholar- 
ly debates about the black-red encounter, its legacies, and the origins of Black 
Power. Cruse forcefully argued that a conspiratorial, racially insincere Communist 
Party duped African American radical activists and intellectuals from the 1920s 
through the 1950s, sidetracking the formulation of an independent black politics. 
This history, Cruse contends, explains the ideological and political “crisis” in 1960s 
black politics. Perhaps tellingly, Cruse and The Crisis of the Negro Intellectual 
have enjoyed renewed interest in recent years in Black Power Studies.'3 
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Cruse did not focus directly on the Cold War’s multifaceted impact on 1960s 
black politics. Some might argue that Horne’s historical distance from the 1950s 
and 1960s, and the fall of the Soviet Union, might explain why Horne emphasized 
the impact of anticommunism on African American political life and Cruse did 
not. But Old Left black radicals such as W. E. B. Du Bois, Claudia Jones, Paul 
Robeson, and others readily acknowledged the connections between anticommu- 
nism and civil rights reforms.'* By calling attention to the political and personal 
costs of anticommunist witch-hunts on African American radicals, Horne’s thesis 
also challenges the more recent neo—Cold War emphasis in the works by Thomas 
Borstleman, Manfred Berg, and Mary Dudziak, who argued that the Cold War 
benefited the Civil Rights Movement because of the expanding U.S. competition 
for influence among emerging Third World nations.’° 

Horne’s thesis has important implications for understanding the Red Scare’s 
legacy on African American life and politics, as well as the ideological origins, con- 
tours, and contradictions of 1960s black nationalism. This is most evident in Fire 
This Time. Framing the Cold War as a rupture in black life, he argues that the black 
left’s suppression was a key factor in sparking the August 1965 Watts uprising. 
According to Horne, the Communist Party branch in Los Angeles was one of the 
most vibrant nationwide during and immediately after World War II. The city also 
counted a viable, broad-based black left committed to multiracial coalition-building 
and proletarian internationalism. Los Angeles black leftists, he shows, won impor- 
tant local civil rights victories during and immediately after the war in the areas of 
housing, employment, and schooling. The silencing of the Los Angeles black left in 
the McCarthy era, Horne argues, created an “ideological vacuum” filled by a “nar- 
row nationalism” espoused by various 1960s black nationalist and community 
groups.!° These included the religious separatists in the Nation of Islam; the US 
organization and other cultural nationalist formations; the Black Panther Party; and 
street gangs. Rejecting the broad-based interracialism and proletarian international- 
ism adopted by black leftists, these black nationalists embraced a “muscular nation- 
alism.”!” This hyper-masculine politics celebrated violence, male chauvinism, and 
a macho bravado, and rejected, in effect, the progressive gender and sexual politics 
practiced by some black leftists. Unfortunately, the self-destructive tendencies 
helped make these black nationalist formations more vulnerable to state repres- 
sion.!® 

Horne also argues that the Red Scare deeply affected the Los Angeles NAACP 
and other civil rights groups and that the anticommunist hysteria kept them on the 
defensive. By the mid-1960s angry black Angelenos, politically rudderless and 
facing gripping poverty, widespread police brutality, deindustrialization, and indi- 
vidual frustration over the apparently hollow victories of the Civil Rights 
Movement, responded violently and Watts exploded. The uprising resulted in the 
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deaths of thirty-four people, thousands of arrests, and millions of dollars of prop- 
erty damage. Significant in Horne’s perspective was the uprising’s apparent “‘anti- 
white” orientation. The insurrection of the summer of 1965 further stoked right- 
wing repression and emboldened white supremacist politicians at the local, state, 
and national level, as was most evident in Ronald Reagan’s 1966 California guber- 
natorial campaign and George Wallace’s presidential bid in 1968.!” 

This is a powerful argument. In fact, Fire This Time might be Horne’s most 
provocative work. He challenges Cruse and neo—Cold War arguments that the black 
left’s demise benefited the 1960s black freedom movement. Horne’s perspective 
also contrasts with those of recent scholars such as Fanon Che Wilkins, James 
Smethurst, and Cynthia Young, whose work focuses on black radicalism’s survival 
in the McCarthy period through inter-generational collaborations between black rad- 
icals who came of age before and after the mid-1950s.”° In addition, Horne high- 
lights Black Power advocates’ glaring contradictions and self-destructive behavior. 
Since the publication of Fire This Time in 1995, several researchers have addressed 
some of these issues, but there is still considerable work to be done in addressing the 
provocative questions Horne raised in this work.?! 


DIASPORIC AND TRANSNATIONAL INTERVENTIONS 


Horne’s thesis not only addresses mid-20th-century African American life and 
politics, but also explores how anticommunism shaped black transnational link- 
ages and political developments across the African Diaspora and beyond. This is 
most evident in two of his more recent works, The End of Empires: African 
Americans and India and Cold War in a Hot Zone: The United States Confronts 
Labor and Independence Struggles in the British West Indies. Both books are firsts 
of their kind. In The End of Empires, Horne masterfully unravels ties between 
African Americans and India, especially during World War II and the early Cold 
War years. The book serves as a useful model for understanding early and mid- 
20th-century black internationalism through transnational circuits within black 
nationalist, Pan-African, diasporic, and communist movements.22 The book makes 
an important intervention in the nascent literature on African American—Asian 
encounters. This scholarship passed over linkages between African Americans and 
Indians prior to World War II, focusing instead on this relationship during and 
immediately after the war or on transnational connections with J apan and China.” 

The End of Empires describes how “common opposition to racism and impe- 
rialism” made some African Americans and Indians aware of their “conjoined des- 
tinies” in the years leading up to and immediately after India’s independence in 
1947.% Horne traces this development by examining Indian migration to the 
United States, exchanges between Indian and black sailors, and African American 
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popular interest in the Indian nationalist movement. He notes how black leaders 
such as Du Bois, Marcus Garvey, and Paul Robeson, and a wide range of protest 
groups—from the revolutionary, nationalist, World War I-era African Blood 
Brotherhood to the Garvey movement and the NAACP—closely followed politi- 
cal events in India. Linking Indian independence demands to African American 
struggles for equality and self-determination, a handful of black activists forged 
relationships with Indian leaders. The belief in the “conjoined destinies” of 
African Americans and Indians reached a high point during the Second World War. 
For African Americans, Indians, and people in the emerging Third World, this rep- 
resented a “race war,” signaling the death knell of Jim Crow, colonialism, and 
other racially defined practices of imperial domination.” 

The Cold War abruptly ended the close relationships some African Americans 
cultivated on the subcontinent. In the face of anticommunist repression domesti- 
cally, liberal African American leaders in the NAACP and other black political 
organizations retreated from any form of militant anticolonialism. And given U.S. 
cold warriors’ unease toward newly independent India’s strident anti-imperialist 
politics and emerging non-aligned position, many civil rights activists increasing- 
ly adopted a more cautious approach toward India. The U.S. Cold War climate 
through the 1970s, together with class tensions between Indians and African 
Americans, widened this rift. These divisions remain to the present.*° 

Cold War in a Hot Zone places the Anglophone Caribbean at the center of dis- 
cussions of the “Global Cold War.” Horne examines how anticommunism and 
USS. foreign policy during the 1940s and 1950s crushed a “dual agenda of organ- 
izing workers and pushing for independence from various European colonial pow- 
ers, particularly from Great Britain.”’’ Insurgent trade unions such as the 

‘Jamaican-based Caribbean Labour Congress (CLC), and militant politician Prime 
Minister Cheddi Jagan in British Guiana and others, promoted this agenda in the 
1950s and 1960s. Replacing the British as the new hegemonic power in the region 
by the end of World War II, right-wing U.S. politicians saw “red” in what was per- 
ceived as their own backyard. American officials created a climate of anticommu- 
nism, fueling divisive, left-right splits within the Caribbean Labor Congress and 
other groups. And the British, with Washington’s blessing, sent troops to over- 
throw Cheddi Jagan’s leftist government in October 1953 in British Guiana. 
Anticommunism in U.S. foreign policy had a devastating impact on political 
development in the Anglophone Caribbean. “The battering of the Caribbean 
Labour Congress (CLC) and the overthrow of Jagan,” Horne declared, “were 
vicious blows to the once realistic dreams in the region of labor rights, sovereign- 
ty, and federation. Arguably, the region has yet to recover from this attack.””* 
Indeed, Horne suggests that the region’s tragic underdevelopment, fragmentation, 
and poverty are direct legacies of Cold War policies.” 
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Horne’s thesis is useful not only for appreciating how white racism and U.S. 
anticommunism have shaped the recent past, but also their effects on the present 
and future. In terms of the United States, his work helps explain the emergence of 
“post-racial” discourse and the resurgence of right-wing, white supremacist move- 
ments most evident in the “Tea Party” that coalesced nationally during the fall of 
2009.*° Opposition to President Barack Obama’s economic stimulus plans and 
health care overhaul were pretexts for galvanizing the supporters of the Tea Party. 
Its leaders have repeatedly and forcefully rejected charges from the NAACP and 
others that the Tea Party agenda is racist. However, this defense seems implausi- 
ble given the virtual absence of people of color in the movement’s ranks and lead- 
ership and the racist slogans and attitudes expressed at Tea Party mass rallies and 
events.*! For example, the massive demonstration in Washington, DC, on 12 
September 2009 against President Obama’s proposed health care plan drew tens 
of thousands who stated they were were motivated by anger over the huge bailout 
of the banks and insurance companies. But the participants were overwhelmingly 
white, and some denounced President Obama and his plans as “socialist,” openly 
brandished guns, waved Confederate flags, and carried posters with blatantly 
racist images of the President.** Remarkably similar to 1950s “massive resistance” 
in the South against school desegregation, which framed civil rights demands as 
“subversive,” racial code words and demagoguery are being used by right-wing 
politicians to galvanize poor and working-class white Americans suffering from 
the conditions created by the Great Recession.*3 

Without question, racist attitudes toward President Obama are driving much 
of this opposition; however, Obama has offered only awkward silences about the 
role of race in galvanizing his opponents. At the same time, President Obama’s 
silence speaks to the moral and political bankruptcy of “post-racial” discourse, 
which denies the continued saliency of racism in shaping American life24 While 
President Obama has never explicitly used this term to describe his racial politics, 
his historic election as this country’s first African American president must be 
attributed to how purposefully he presented himself as “safe” and “electable” to 
broad segments of white America. He did this by successfully distancing himself 
from 1960s black radicalism and the liberal or “big government” policies (dis- 
missed as “socialism”) allegedly embraced by Democrats.3° By locating white 
supremacy and anticommunism as the two major forces in post-World War II U.S. 
life, Horne’s scholarship provides a perceptive guide to how this nation arrived at 
its current preoccupation with white supremacy and antiterrorism. 

Horne’s work helps explain the connections of underdevelopment, chronic 
poverty, political instability, and other catastrophic developments in the African 
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Diaspora to U.S. Cold War foreign relations, which played a major role in over- 
throwing militant anti-racist, anti-imperialist regimes, and replacing them with 
corrupt, authoritarian, neo-colonial governments. In addition, Horne’s scholarship 
is useful for appreciating the origins of the contemporary “war on terror.” Many 
proponents of the war on terror are former cold warriors who refuse to acknowl- 
edge that the horrifying terrorist attacks of 11 September 2001 were arguably a 
“blow back” from U.S. Cold War policies in Afghanistan and the Middle East. 
Horne’s scholarship serves as a useful guide for understanding these develop- 
ments historically.*° 

Gerald Horne’s scholarship is immense and impressive. It powerfully captures 
the tremendous impact and unfortunate legacy of anticommunism and white 
supremacy in African American life and history, as well as on global events. For 
those of us interested in charting these histories, Gerald Horne’s works serve us 
well. 
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ONE HISTORIAN’S JOURNEY 


Gerald Horne 





I am humbled by the positive attention paid to my work by this prominent 
group of scholars: I only hope that I can continue to earn the praise they have so 
lavishly rendered. In my response I would like to elaborate on points raised by Ula 
Taylor concerning my background; further contextualize the histories I have writ- 
ten, while presenting a kind of philosophy of history; and in response to younger 
scholars provide an idea of my work habits. 

In the period between 1988 and 1992, I chose to move decisively into the writ- 
ing of history, after a lengthy period of seeking to be simultaneously an attorney, 
a political activist, and a historian—finding I was doing an injustice to all three of 
these highly demanding occupations. I had been teaching at Sarah Lawrence 
College and handling cases and providing counsel for the hospital workers union 
in New York City (and serving as Executive Director of the National Conference 
of Black Lawyers), while engaged in political activism, particularly in the anti- 
apartheid arena. 

I had also freelanced as a journalist, interviewing Yasser Arafat in his bunker 
in Beirut in the early 1980s and covering the unwinding of apartheid rule in 
Namibia in 1989. I had taken on international assignments such as accepting an 
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invitation from the Union of Arab Jurists in the mid-1980s to mediate the 
Sudanese Civil War—shuttling between London and Khartoum—and before that 
acting as a legal observer at the criminal trial of the historian Walter Rodney in 
Guyana (which eventuated in his murder in 1980), and shouldering countless other 
global tasks in the Philippines, Cyprus, Lisbon, Luanda, Puerto Rico, Moscow, 
Havana, Libya, Dar es Salaam, Tanzania, and Chile. I even found time to moon- 
light as a blues singer in Baku, Azerbaijan, and in the city then known as 
Leningrad. 

But in early 1990 Nelson Mandela was freed from prison and the African 
National Congress and the South African Communist Party were unbanned. A few 
months earlier the Berlin Wall fell (just before this epochal event I was in East 
Berlin conferring with Ollie Harrington, renowned cartoonist and former NAACP 
staffer, then in exile). Then in 1991 the Soviet Union collapsed and, of similar 
import, the Maastricht Treaty was inked, signaling a consolidation of the European 
Union. It was clear to me then that the old order had evaporated, a new world was 
emerging and that my time might be better spent analyzing, on a full-time basis, 
domestic—and particularly global—trends. 

Erik McDuffie generously refers to what he terms the “Horne Thesis,” an 
overarching narrative that I began to develop once I migrated to scholarship. I 
would frame it this way: the fate of those now known as African Americans has 
been shaped indelibly by the global correlation of forces, or what older scholars 
once termed the “motion of history,” and we ignore this reality at our peril. We 
were dragged across the Atlantic to North America as Europe reached a certain 
stage in its socio-economic evolution. As I argue in a forthcoming book, a major 
reason why the Emancipation Proclamation was issued in 1863 was due in no 
small part to global public opinion—particularly in London—which to that point 
had difficulty in drawing meaningful distinctions between the combatants.' Of 
course, as is well known, more Africans—by far—fought against the 1776 revolt 
against British rule, than fought for it, sensing correctly that ousting London 
would eventually lead to an ossification of enslavement in response to growing 
abolitionist sentiment in England and Scotland particularly. In fact, I have just 
begun a book that will argue that the 1776 revolt should be viewed to a large 
extent as a revolt against incipient abolitionism, just as the revolt of colonists in 
Southern Rhodesia in 1965 was a revolt against decolonization, which sheds light 
on why the resultant U.S. government has been so persistently conservative.’ 

Historians of the future should pay more attention to the fact that for Africans, 
the 1776 revolt against London was considered illegitimate. More attention has to 
be paid to the Africans who fled these shores, particularly to Canada, where they 
squashed an analogous revolt in 1837-1838, but also to the Bahamas, Bermuda, 
Belize, and elsewhere—and collaborated relentlessly with U.S. foes, notably dur- 
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ing the War of 1812, when they played a key role in the plundering of Washington, 
DC, in August 1814 in a process that amounted to the longest and most sustained 
revolt of the enslaved in this nation’s history. 

White supremacy, which undergirded slavery and Jim Crow, was compro- 
mised unalterably by the rise of Japan, a point that became clear in Singapore in 
February 1942 (a trend I wish black nationalists would address systematically). 
The Cold War gained momentum after Tokyo’s defeat and Washington found it 
difficult to accuse Moscow (the land of Pushkin) effectively of human rights vio- 
lations as long as Jim Crow reigned—so, it had to go; again, just as abolition of 
slavery was driven by global concerns, so was the compelled retreat of Jim Crow. 
Unfortunately, for the ideological well being of African America, part of the bar- 
gain was the marginalizing of left-wing influence as embodied by Shirley and 
W. E. B. Du Bois, Ferdinand Smith, Benjamin Davis, William and Louise 
Thompson Patterson, and others. The marginalizing of the left also pushed white 
Americans further to the right (admittedly not difficult to accomplish)—leading, 
for example, to this group voting in the majority for an avowed Nazi in the 
Louisiana gubernatorial race in 1991 and their becoming a reliable bulwark of 
support for virtually every kooky conservative scheme devised. Thus, as conces- 
sions were granted to African Americans on the “racial” and gender fronts, give- 
backs were wrenched away on the class front, as this period was accompanied by 
the devolution of unions such as Ferdinand Smith’s National Maritime Union, 
which had provided a decent income for numerous African American workers. 

Another aspect of the Cold War that often goes unmentioned, but which, I 
think, will preoccupy our grandchildren, is the Sino-Soviet conflict; put simply, 
Beijing aligned with Washington against Moscow beginning in the 1970s, which 
led to massive inward foreign investment from the United States to China; this has 
created an economic juggernaut with possibly more impact than the rise of Japan 
in the previous century. Though European intellectuals have paid significant atten- 
tion to the ascension of China, historians of the future may find it curious that their 
African American counterparts have not done so, though they have potentially the 
most to gain—or lose—from the inexorable transition of this small planet from 
Euro-centrism to Asia-centrism.* 

Do our intellectuals and activists think that the status quo of North Atlantic 
hegemony (during which Jim Crow began to erode) is eternal? Actually, we should 
consider that the “double consciousness” of which W. E. B. Du Bois spoke can 
amount effectively to “political schizophrenia,” for what may be bad for 
“America,” may not be so for “Africa,” though it can all cause most African 
Americans to be tongue-tied. This relative decline of the United States is arguably 
unsettling to the skittish Euro-American electorate, leading to yet another conser- 
vative upsurge (this time it is the rise of a toxic right-wing populism) and compli- 
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cating the prospects of President Barack Obama, in whom so many African 
Americans have invested great hope.‘ 

I confess: I opposed China’s collaboration with U.S. imperialism flowing 
from their mutual antipathy to Moscow—beginning in the 1970s—which has led 
directly to Beijing’s rise. If I ever write a memoir, it must include recounting heat- 
ed arguments from that era in which I became embroiled about this momentous 
turn of events. It was in 1976, as part of my political engagement, that I produced 
a volume that was—inter alia—highly critical of China’s role during the conflict 
in Angola, an African nation from whence sprang untold members of our ances- 
tors’ (China was on the same side as apartheid South Africa and Washington, 
mC).° 

Shortly thereafter, I was in Hanoi on a political mission meeting with the lead- 
ership of the Communist Party of Vietnam (CPV) in the aftermath of their ouster 
from power of the murderous Khmer Rouge regime in Cambodia. I shall never 
forget the then General Secretary of the CPV informing me that it was Beijing that 
was behind this genocidal force and, yes, it was China that had waged war on 
Vietnam not long after the latter’s defeat of U.S. imperialism—part of China’s 
payoff to Washington. China also worked hand-in-glove with U.S. imperialism 
during the ill-fated war in Afghanistan in 1980s. It is striking that much of the 
domestic left, now complaining understandably about the current U.S. quagmire 
in Kabul, had little or nothing to say about their nation’s earlier intervention—of 
course, because it was framed in terms congenial to the then-reigning anticommu- 
nist consensus. 

The book I wrote on Shirley Graham Du Bois contains a deep skepticism of 
China (the same may be said about my book on Rhodesia, researched during my 
tenure at the University of Zimbabwe, and my book on the Pacific War, researched 
during my tenure at the University of Hong Kong).’ I arrived in Hong Kong in 
1999, shortly after the reversion to Chinese rule and a purpose of my mission was 
to query the comrades about their blunders—the responses I received were most- 
ly flim-flam and double-talk. Still, historians of the future should examine care- 
fully how Beijing helped to mislead a generation of African American activists, 
intriguingly in the name of “Black Power,” most notably during the Angola crisis.* 

But this is a new day, I am part of the reality-based community, and I welcome 
China’s rise nowadays, not least because—unlike its earlier venture in Angola—it 
has the potential of revivifying Africa, which has languished horribly much too 
long under the hegemony of the North Atlantic bloc, including the United States.? 
Again, historians of the future will find it scathingly ironic that a nation—the 
United States—founded on solemn principles of white supremacy played a pivotal 
role in ushering into existence an Asia-centric world in the 21st century; just as 
this same nation, that converted anticommunism into a civic religion, helped to 
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boost into prominence the largest Communist Party on the planet: that of China. 
This is not the first time a nation’s diplomatic strategy backfired: France little rec- 
ognized in the late 18th century that it was creating a nascent superpower in back- 
ing the revolt in North America against British rule; Britain little recognized one 
hundred years later that it was creating a disaster for itself by anointing Japan as 
its watchdog in Asia (certainly this was recognized by 8 December 1941). 

Speaking of the future, I have deposited my papers at Harlem’s Schomburg 
Center for Research on Black Culture and I encourage other scholars to act simi- 
larly so that future generations can get a head start in figuring out the complex 
world we have bequeathed to them. My library, however, is going to the 
University of Zimbabwe, and whatever funds remain after my daughter’s needs 
are attended to, will go to Socialist Cuba for the training of doctors to attend to the 
medical needs of Africa and the Caribbean (and again I would urge other scholars 
to draw up wills with clear intentions). And, in response to younger scholars who 
often ask me about work habits and, likewise, in response to past work on histori- 
ans of African descent, it would be appropriate to give an idea of certain unre- 
marked elements that are involved in writing history.!° 

Ula Taylor has alluded to the travel involved in research, which is all too accu- 
rate. When I am in research mode, I visit the archives two to three days per week 
during the academic year and five days per week during the summer. I only write 
during the academic year, and thus will do so about three to four days per week. 
(I usually travel with two laptops—in case one malfunctions; I also use an old- 
fashioned Moleskine notebook and daily calendar.) I also carry a Blackberry, 
which facilitates my subscriptions to various email lists, including those focused 
on Cuba, Zimbabwe, Russia, African American Studies, Caribbean Studies, 
Southern African Studies, U.S. labor, the U.S. left, U.S. diplomatic history, United 
Nations news services and various services targeting African America such as 
“Sons of Africa,” “Seeing Black,” “The Blacklist,” and ““BRC-Reparations.” 

Like a professional basketball player, in this business you have to be able to 
prevail on the road, which means plenty of rest, plenty of walking, plenty of water, 
eating sparingly—and going to great lengths to avoid even the slightest hint of 
personal stress. (Turkish foreign policy is premised on the notion of “zero prob- 
lems with neighbors,” which is a good principle for life itself, if at all possible.) 
On the road—and at times in the archive via earphones—I spend quite a bit of 
time listening to the radio and to music.'' As for television—a vast wasteland—I 
rarely venture beyond C-SPAN and ESPN. 

Nevertheless, because I see history as a reflection of the present and feel that 
one cannot understand the past without comprehending the present, I spend a good 
deal of time studying the latter. This involves daily scrutinizing of newspapers in 
hard copy'’ (a remnant of childhood when I sold newspapers) and online,'? not to 
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mention a number of news aggregators.'* I use the African American press exten- 
sively in my historical research, and in daily life.!° Indian Country Today is a 
decent weekly that reflects some of the contradictions of this community and the 
same could be said about the Forward, which covers the Jewish community. 
Magazines—in hard copy—remain relevant, and I rely on them heavily;!° the 
same holds true for periodicals.'’ 

Scholarly historical journals such as The Journal of African American History 
are indispensable (I would add to this list—despite their debilities—Z7he American 
Historical Review and The Journal of American History). 1 make a habit of drop- 
ping into university libraries periodically in order to survey the scores of scholar- 
ly journals that are being produced; my opinion is that the university libraries of 
Stanford, University of California, Berkeley, Columbia, and Duke have the widest 
array of journals; these can be an invaluable source for new ideas—and new 
books. Documentaries and feature films are also worthy in this regard, and thus I 
watch about three or four per week via Netflix and Facets, based in Chicago. In 
this vein, film festivals are indispensable and I favor the Pan-African Film Festival 
in Los Angeles (every February), the Margaret Mead Film and Video Festival in 
Manhattan (November) and the Toronto Film Festival (August/September—yet 
another way to thank Canada for sheltering so many antebellum African refugees). 

Given my untraditional political stances, I have been fortunate in being able 
to make a contribution to scholarship. I realize this is so only because Africans 
before me have struggled tirelessly—and the global climate has made it difficult 
to crush all dissent in this nation. As a result, I am confidently optimistic about the 
future—notably about the terminal crisis of white supremacy, a multi-headed 
hydra which has created so much misery for so many. 
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smallest percentage of Euro-Americans, i.e., Mr. Obama’s birthplace—a point to contemplate as this nation 
begins to emulate California and its majority of “minorities.” See Gerald Horne, Fighting in Paradise: Labor 
Unions, Racism, and Communists in the Making of Modern Hawaii, (Honolulu, HI, 2011). 
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8Gerald Horne, Fire This Time: The Watts Uprising and the 1960s (Charlottesville, VA, 1995). 

°Gerald Horne, Blows Against the Empire: U.S. Imperialism in Crisis (New York, 2008). 

\Rarl E. Thorpe, Black Historians: A Critique (New York, 1971); August Meier and Elliott Rudwick, Black 
History and the Historical Profession, 1915-1980 (Urbana, IL, 1986). 

“Pacifica Radio is a must—but also Diane Rehm, Warren Olney, Free Speech Radio News, Marketplace, On the 
Media, Film Week on KPCC, The Business and The Treatment, both on KCRW, BBC, Radio Hong Kong, The 
World on Public Radio International, France 24, Russia Today, and Al-Jazeera are all indispensable. When I lived 
in Zimbabwe, I became accustomed to Voice of America’s programs on Africa—which I still indulge. I carry four 
hours of music everywhere, which gets a real workout on long walks and longer flights—though I keep return- 
ing to Alice Coltrane and Pharoah Sanders. I became addicted to WKCR in New York decades ago and recom- 
mend it highly (ditto for WICN in Worcester for vintage rhythm and blues on Monday nights and WEMU in 
Ypsilanti on Saturday nights for Cuban and Brazilian music). Brenda Plummer noted the apparent anomaly of 
my writing two books on Hollywood with no principal characters of African descent—or “of color.” Those books 
were written in part to inspire deeper research on the political economy of the entertainment industry, particular- 
ly the role of organized crime—which has played more than a negligible role in the rise of Hip-Hop; in that 
respect, these books have not been successful—so far. I think that historians should pay more attention to film- 
makers—who do what we do though frequently with larger audiences. 

Financial Times (perhaps the most valuable of them all); Los Angeles Times (good on the film industry); New 
York Times (indicator of elite opinion); Wall Street Journal (its editorial page is a barometer of Neanderthal con- 
servatism); USA Today (not as bad as it is said to be); Granma (weekly edition from Havana). 

Mail and Guardian (South Africa); Zimbabwe Herald; Guardian (London); Washington Post; Asia Times; and 
dailies in San Francisco, Oakland, Boston, Raleigh, Atlanta, Miami, New Orleans, Houston, Dallas, St. Louis, 
and Chicago. 

4A llafrica.com, drudgereport.com (again, to monitor conservatism); huffingtonpost (to monitor the liberals); 
politico.com (to monitor the centrists); realclearpolitics.com; realclearmarkets.com; realclearworld.com—all 
have a North Atlantic bias but remain useful. 

'S] read regularly the New York Amsterdam News, the Los Angeles Sentinel and the Final Call. 

‘Jet; Black Enterprise (which deserves critique for not warning its readers more speedily about the perils of the 
market); Essence (its quality has fluctuated over the years); and Ebony (sadly, in decline). 

The Economist (though British, it is in essence a conservative U.S. journal, though valuable for its global cov- 
erage); Business Week; The New Yorker (good writing masks predictable views); People (insight into gossip cul- 
ture, which is coming to define the nation); The Nation (reflects the weaknesses of the liberal left); In These Times 
(ditto); The New Republic (fortunately in decline); Foreign Affairs (unfiltered elite views); Z (left with a dose of 
anarchism); Columbia Journalism Review (window into a troubled industry); Vanity Fair (more on celebrity cul- 
ture); Zexas Monthly (this state, a bastion of conservatism, must be monitored carefully); Texas Observer (ditto); 
Sporting News (weak politically but good on basic coverage); BBC Focus on Africa (idiosyncratic but valuable); 
New African (ditto); Le Monde Diplomatique (a French view is often helpful); New York Review of Books (inces- 
tuous—and predictable); Chronicle of Higher Education (mandatory reading for academics); Women’s Review of 
Books (quite valuable); NACLA Report on the Americas (U.S. liberals view the hemisphere). 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Glenn McNair, Criminal Injustice: Slaves and Free Blacks in Georgia’s Criminal 
Justice System. Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press, 2009. Pp. 234. Cloth 
$45.00. 


Glenn MeNair’s Criminal Injustice raises a historically significant question 
about the possibility of legal justice for enslaved or free African Americans dur- 
ing the colonial and antebellum eras: Did the British and American legal systems 
have the inherent power to produce justice for African Americans in colonial and 
antebellum Georgia? His answer, a resounding “no,” is not surprising. McNair 
offers a meticulously detailed study of how African Americans were denied jus- 
tice, including a comparative analysis of the legal system’s subjugation of free and 
enslaved African Americans, men and women; a comprehensive account of the 
forms of criminal injustice; and the methods of capital punishment. He concludes 
that the law extended protection to African Americans only to the degree neces- 
sary to protect the interests of powerful whites. 

Beginning with the founding of Georgia colony, McNair examines Georgia’s 
legal culture and procedures, shedding new light on its actors: judges, juries, 
lawyers, and slave owners. Georgia was distinctive as the only southern colony or 
state where the majority of jurors were non-slaveholders; it was typical in white 
Georgians’ codification of criminal laws to respond to widespread fears of slave 
insurrection. McNair focuses on the capital offenses, including murder, attempted 
murder, arson, poisoning, burglary, and rape—moving from indictment to trial to 
appeal with considerable detail and thoroughness. McNair mines an impressive 
body of sources: trial records from Georgia’s superior and inferior courts, colonial 
records, appellate decisions, and local newspapers, spanning the colonial and ante- 
bellum eras. This rigorous research allows McNair to use the legal system as a lens 
to view broader social dynamics in Georgia. For example, McNair argues that in 
the antebellum period “the judicial system demonstrates a lack of conflict” 
between small or “yeoman farmers” and wealthy slaveholders. Legislators and 
judges, most of whom owned slaves, expressed confidence in the ability of yeo- 
man farmers, who comprised the majority of jurors, to adjudicate issues relating 
to plantation life and slavery. When it came to the legal fate of enslaved African 
Americans, whiteness was used to create a spirit of cooperation between classes, 
one that sanctioned the punishment and execution of African Americans. 

McNair begins with controversies over the establishment of slavery in 
Georgia. Georgia’s legal system was weak before the mid-1700s, and the estab- 
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lishment of the penal system to prosecute cases involving enslaved workers solid- 
ified the colony’s legal infrastructure. One of the strengths of McNair’s analysis is 
the discussion of the conflicts between plantation punishments and the courts. 
Slaveholders resisted mandatory slave patrol duty and sometimes sued slave . 
catchers for trespassing on their property. They often did not enforce laws or 
report crimes in order to maintain their status as sole authority over enslaved 
women and men. This, of course, left enslaved people vulnerable to whatever pun- 
ishment masters devised. 

The tension created by the enslaved’s status as property and person is critical 
to McNair’s analysis. He reveals the degree to which the recognition of the 
enslaved person’s will or “personhood” was deployed to further subjugate African 
American workers through the criminal justice system. Here McNair lends cre- 
dence to Saidiya Hartman’s assertion in Scenes of Subjection (1997) that “the 
slave is a person only insofar as he is criminal.” The enslaved’s will was recog- 
nized for the purpose of establishing criminal culpability such as in admitting con- 
fessions into evidence, even if those confessions were obtained through whipping 
and other forms of torture. Yet the recognition of enslaved workers as thinking, 
active beings was denied, and slaveholders were required to make all legal deci- 
sions on behalf of their slaves; and free blacks were required to obtain “white 
guardians” who would represent them in court. Criminal Injustice reveals the 
degree to which notions of free will of the enslaved and their status as “thinking 
agents” created contradictions within the legal system; slaves were considered 
thinking agents only when their agency demonstrated their criminality. 

McNair provides a stunning array of statistical data as well. He found that 
conviction rates for black defendants accused of capital crimes were astronomical- 
ly high—between 80 and 94 percent, depending on the crime—in the colonial and 
early national periods. He offers a comparative analysis of conviction and punish- 
ment rates by gender and slave status. Perhaps his most important contribution to 
the literature on southern punishment is the thoroughness of his examination of the 
trial and appellate process. He details the simple conviction rates (the ratio of 
guilty pleas and verdicts to the number of cases that reached trial) for African 
Americans accused of capital crimes as well as the “effective conviction rates” 
(the ratio of convictions to all accusations). Although formal legal protections 
existed and slaves were excused from criminal culpability when they were found 
to be acting under the compulsion of their owners, McNair concludes that the 
appellate process rarely spared slaves from punishment. They may have been 
granted new trials, but they were almost always reconvicted and punished by 
whipping or hanging. 

In the discussions of “the politics of black criminality,” slave resistance, and 
agency, McNair views “slave crime” as political resistance since such actions 
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defied dominant white values and interests. This argument is compelling, as is 
MeNair’s contention that many enslaved women and men drew a moral distinc- 
tion between “stealing” and “taking.” Unfortunately, he only engages this issue 
briefly; he might have offered a more sustained analysis of the attitudes of the 
enslaved toward the law, or explicitly and critically engaged the archive to uncoy- 
er the perspectives of both free and enslaved African Americans on the function- 
ing of the legal system. In some cases, McNair relies too heavily on statistical data 
and does not provide the necessary interpretation. For example, McNair asserts 
that in Georgia only two enslaved women fell prey to capital crimes, and in both 
cases the perpetrators were hanged. However, McNair does not provide an analy- 
sis that makes sense of a statistic that is both dubious and startling. Still, McNair’s 
thorough research and examination of a critical and previously underexplored site 
of white supremacist terror makes this work an enormous contribution to the fields 
of southern legal and African American history. 


Sarah Haley 
University of California, Los Angeles 


James M. Campbell, Slavery on Trial: Race, Class, and Criminal Justice in 
Antebellum Richmond, Virginia. Gainesville: University Press of Florida, 2010. 
Pp: 267. Paper $27.95. 


Early U.S. historians’ focus on the emergence of the antebellum “cotton king- 
dom” created a somewhat skewed view of U.S. slavery in favor of life on large 
plantations, and often failed to take into account the experiences of thousands of 
men and women who worked on small farms, or were enslaved only during the 
colonial period, or lived and labored in northern or urban areas. James M. 
Campbell’s Slavery on Trial represents the shift in perspective in this work on 
slavery and the legal system in the city of Richmond, Virginia. Campbell describes 
the ways the institution of slavery and white supremacy reinforced each other, but 
both were at times challenged in Richmond’s court system. Unlike other urban 
centers in the slave South where the enslaved labor force dramatically decreased 
in the years prior to the Civil War, enslaved and free African Americans in 
Richmond remained nearly 40 percent of the population. 

Slave ownership remained an indicator of social status in Richmond, con- 
tributing to greater class tensions among whites than in cities where the use of 
slave labor was on the decline. These class conflicts were reinforced by 
Richmond’s legal system, which protected the right of owners to profit from their 
slaves’ labor, but also undermined white supremacy. For example, judges and 
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magistrates were often hesitant to punish slaves in ways that limited their ability 
to work since a slave in jail, or sentenced to die, meant “economic loss” for slave 
owners. Non-slaveholding whites came to feel that slaves’ punishments did not 
match their crimes and that the enslaved workers were given a free pass to break 
the law because they were protected as “property.” Campbell presents many inci- 
dents that show how the institution of slavery divided Richmond’s population 
along class as well as racial lines. 

Campbell describes the complexities of the Richmond court system and 
explains how laws and court decisions influenced not just the enslaved, but the 
non-slaveholding whites and free people of color. By including an investigation of 
lower-class whites, Campbell is able to explore some of the unexpected ways 
racism and slavery affected people’s daily lives. For example, African Americans 
were almost never permitted to testify in court because they were thought by 
whites to be “untrustworthy.” Some crimes went unpunished because African 
Americans were the only witnesses to the criminal activity, or they were accom- 
plices. Both white and black criminals understood and took advantage of the fact 
that enslaved workers were prohibited from testifying against them in court. In 
describing the ways in which the law affected different racial groups, Campbell 
further complicates his story by including gender issues. He explains that south- 
ern beliefs about gender roles and norms affected court decisions, showing the 
ways ideas about gender were racialized and how the practice of slavery affected 
those who seemed to be outside the barbarous institution. 

Slavery on Trial offers an insightful discussion of race, class, and the law in 
antebellum Richmond. Campbell’s research is thorough, and his knowledge of 
Richmond’s legal system is comprehensive. Campbell was methodical in his 
research, and there are times when the book becomes encyclopedic. In an attempt 
to be comprehensive, he describes dozens of legal cases, and though this is 
informative, at times so much detail means we lose sight of the larger story. 
Similarly, Campbell’s emphasis on Richmond’s uniqueness leaves us wondering 
whether this study has any larger implications. Although Richmond may have 
been different from other southern cities in important ways, white racism and class 
conflict were not unique to that place and time, and these social conflicts very like- 
ly occurred in other locales. This is not to suggest that Campbell should have 
added other cities, but he could have addressed how some of these issues were 
handled in the court systems in other cities. 

Campbell shows that while Richmond’s laws and judiciary were carefully 
constructed to maintain white supremacy, there were clearly limits on the system. 
Slaveholding Richmonders were able to manipulate the laws in various ways, 
but this caused social conflicts within the white population. Campbell’s 
complex approach to the antebellum urban South provides useful and important 
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insights and will be of particular interest to scholars of the South, U.S. slavery, and 
legal history. 


Monica Reed 
Florida State University 


Leslie A. Schwalm, Emancipation’s Diaspora: Race and Reconstruction in the 
Upper Midwest. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 2009. 
Pp. 387. Paper $24.95. 


In Emancipation ’s Diaspora: Race and Reconstruction in the Upper Midwest, 
Leslie Schwalm documents the remarkably far-reaching consequences of southern 
emancipation. Schwalm carefully traces the “wartime diaspora” of former slaves 
who traveled the Mississippi River northward, shaping the course of the Civil War 
and Reconstruction as well as the regional history of Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota between 1860 and the turn of the 20th century. In so doing, Schwalm 
challenges decades of illuminating scholarship that have nonetheless treated gen- 
eral emancipation as a strictly southern event. Emancipation s Diaspora ultimate- 
ly urges an appreciation of slavery, emancipation, and Reconstruction as “nation- 
al events with inseparable national consequences.” 

Schwalm’s book opens with a discussion of the antebellum history of slavery 
and white supremacy in the “free” territories and states of the upper Midwest. In 
the northernmost corners of the Mississippi River valley, wartime migrants and 
formerly enslaved African Americans confronted this history of “illegally sus- 
tained” slavery as well as “a western white frontier hostile to black freedom.” 
Schwalm situates wartime migration not only within the regional history of the 
Midwest, but within the series of “uprootings and dispersals” that have character- 
ized African American history, from the Atlantic slave trade through the American 
Revolution and the domestic slave trade. Of the tens of thousands of African 
Americans who chose to flee slavery, to “find a way out of the chaos of war and 
the threat of re-enslavement,” roughly 6,000 migrated to the upper Midwest 
between 1860 and 1870. Many migrated and settled en masse, Schwalm notes, 
spawning momentous population growth in numerous communities such as 
Davenport, Iowa, whose riverside population grew from 25 to 210 during this 
period. In the course of her study Schwalm makes judicious use of extensive news 
reports as well as the rich organizational records, letters, diaries, and memoirs that 
these migrants left behind. 

Many white residents strongly opposed African American migration to mid- 
western communities during and after the war. In one of her most compelling 
chapters, Schwalm concludes that while emancipation had been cast initially, and 
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tentatively, as a humanitarian issue, in response to wartime migration in the upper 
Midwest it quickly became “a vigorously debated matter of public policy,” lend- 
ing fuel to national debate over colonization alternatives. In this way, Schwalm 
argues, African American migration to the upper Midwest exposed “a deep-seated 
belief in the benefits and necessity of a racially stratified society.” Indeed, many 
white northerners believed that any black progress in the region would diminish 
their own position in society. Much of this resistance was focused on the work- 
place, as a diverse group of white laborers, struggling amidst wartime inflation, 
demonstrated a “deep investment in a segregated economy” and harbored “fears 
about the erosion of the social context of white labor.” This opposition was further 
complicated, Schwalm reveals, by a virulent strand of “midwestern nativism,” as 
well as some resistance among longtime African American residents to the arrival 
of “contrabands,” who threatened local African Americans’ own precarious posi- 
tion in midwestern society. In short, Schwalm argues that conflict over wartime 
migration illuminated “how closely white midwesterners linked the stability of 
their own racial hierarchies with southern slavery.” 

In a subsequent chapter on African American military service in the Civil War, 
Schwalm notes that many of these migrants soon willingly returned South under 
the auspices of the Union Army, many of them joining the 60th U.S. Colored 
Infantry within months of their initial migration; moreover, military recruiters 
were able to take advantage of the burgeoning community ties among African 
Americans in the upper Midwest. Schwalm beautifully details the daily tribula- 
tions of life in the Union Army camps of Cairo, Illinois, St. Louis, Missouri, and 
throughout the Mississippi River valley. Amidst widespread illness and exhaust- 
ing work conditions, African American men experienced consecutive transforma- 
tions “from slaves to contraband property, from contrabands to soldiers,” and, 
finally, “from soldiers to citizens.” While the experience of African American ser- 
vicemen has long been central to dominant narratives of wartime resistance, 
Schwalm argues that the “flight of noncombatant women and children” to Union 
lines also played a critical role in the demise of slavery and the ongoing “north- 
ward diaspora.” 

After the Civil War, African Americans in the upper Midwest turned their 
attention and activism toward “northern battles” for enfranchisement, public 
schools and accommodations, and other citizenship rights. These early experi- 
ences of local activism, Schwalm argues, formed a foundation upon which African 
American men and women would cultivate broad regional and national activism 
in the late 19th century. Limited progress was made in the region during this early 
period, and much of it, Schwalm contends, was made in spite of the interests of 
white midwesterners. The issue of the franchise, for instance, was “kept alive” 
because of a commitment to protecting these rights in the South, not because of an 
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interest in extending black voting rights in the North. The vote ultimately came to 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa via Supreme Court decision and referendum, but 
it did not come easily; most political gains for African Americans in the upper 
Midwest were narrowly confined until the 1880s and 1890s. 

While Schwalm ably engages African Americans’ conflicts with white men 
and women within the “politics of post-emancipation life,” she is equally con- 
cerned with conflicts within the emerging black public sphere, including the his- 
tory of black labor, worship, and associational life. Schwalm provides a fascinat- 
ing discussion of fraternal associations such as Prince Hall Masonry, which 
emerged as a critical venue for local, regional, and national organizing among for- 
mer slaves in the upper Midwest. She is especially interested in the role of black 
patriarchy in the context of institution-building, and the ways in which organiza- 
tions like Prince Hall Masonry “reinforced black male authority,” even as they 
“maintained a steady critique of the racist practices and ideologies sustained by 
white fraternal associations.” Schwalm argues that gender was central to the nego- 
tiation of power in post-bellum black communities, highlighting myriad examples 
of African American women who challenged patriarchal authority within their 
communities, even as they promoted an “idealized black manhood.” 

Schwalm’s final chapter explores the “informal politics of race,” specifically 
the memorialization of the Civil War in the upper Midwest. Here Schwalm 
engages with historian David Blight’s evocative Race and Reunion: The Civil War 
in American Memory (2001), and his meaningful discussion of the national uses 
to which public reckonings and remembrances of the Civil War were put over the 
five decades following emancipation. Schwalm carefully details the ways in 
which African Americans in the upper Midwest “provided their own answers” and 
made their own meaning of the war through Emancipation Day celebrations, com- 
memorations of military service, and African American memorrs. 

One of the lasting contributions of Emancipation’ Diaspora may be 
Schwalm’s particular revelation of the relationship between geographic and social 
mobility. Schwalm details the uses and abuses of this relationship, noting that 
white midwesterners who attempted to reject or oppress African American 
migrants did so by way of geography, or by effectively framing emancipation as a 
“southern problem that southern blacks might bring into the North.” In a similar 
vein, Schwalm’s work would benefit from further engagement with the signifi- 
cance of the Mississippi River valley to her argument. While Schwalm provides 
rich regional detail, especially highlighting the absence of any sizeable free black 
population in the upper Midwest prior to the war, an inextricable connection 
between this region and her commitment to “Northern Reconstruction” is not con- 
sistently clear. Distinctions between this region and others to which former slaves 
also fled—indeed, Schwalm briefly notes that in the same period former slaves 
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migrated up the Atlantic coast, across the Ohio River valley, and west to Kansas— 
demand further investigation. 

Historian Nell Irvin Painter first documented the much hidden history of the 
freedpeople moving out of the Deep South in her 1977 classic Exodusters: Black 
Migration to Kansas after Reconstruction, disrupting the longstanding presump- 
tion that African Americans were singularly static and immobile Americans until 
the arrival of the 20" century. Painter gracefully unearthed the motivations and 
experiences of thousands of African American migrants who left the lower 
Mississippi River valley “seeking new homes in the freedom of Kansas” in the 
Exodus of 1879. This exodus, Painter noted, included only about 80,000 compared 
to the millions left behind and may have had limited demographic impact; never- 
theless, she wrote, “politically it spoke volumes.” Similarly, Schwalm’s 
Emancipation s Diaspora imbues a relatively small migration of former slaves 
with tremendous meaning, revealing that years before this momentous exodus, 
amidst the chaos of the Civil War, formerly enslaved African Americans were 
already on the move, attempting to “make their freedom real” in the upper 
Midwest. An engaging, multi-faceted study of “place” in the “post-emancipation 
nation,” Emancipation s Diaspora provides a window into the emerging national 
history of the transition from slavery to freedom. 


Kendra Taira Field 
University of California, Riverside 


Suzanne E. Smith, Zo Serve the Living: Funeral Directors and the African 
American Way of Death. Cambridge: The Belknap Press of Harvard University 
Press, 2010. Pp. 257. Cloth $29.95. 


Suzanne E. Smith’s Jo Serve the Living is a history of African American funer- 
al directors in the United States and how the social and political experiences of 
African Americans shaped the rituals and meanings of their practices. Smith 
argues that African American funeral directors not only buried the dead, but also 
served the living. The origins of African American burial rituals begin with the 
arrival of enslaved Africans from West and Central African regions. Smith sug- 
gests that a dominant belief among enslaved Africans in the New World was that 
upon death, the spirit of the deceased returned to her African homeland. Over time, 
the perspective transformed such that the enslaved Africans and African 
Americans came to believe their deceased’s spirit ascended to a new heavenly 
home where earthly suffering ceased. During the era of slavery, the deceased’s 
loved ones prepared the remains and conducted the funeral rituals, usually at 
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night. The rituals included the bathing of the corpse, offering libations, dressing 
the deceased in his or her best clothing, presenting gifts to the deceased, wailing 
in public, interning the body, visiting the gravesite the morning after the burial, 
and holding a celebratory memorial service weeks after the burial. 

Suzanne Smith discusses the factors contributing to the emergence of black 
funeral homes and directors in the 19th century. The reader is left to make much 
of the connections to industrialization, entrepreneurship, the widespread use of 
embalming fluid, and the impact of the Civil War. For example, Smith reports that 
approximately 600,000 people died during the war, requiring new means for the 
sanitary disposal of bodies. As a result, a physician introduced embalming, which 
became widely accepted as a means of preserving the remains for burial. The 
Union’s victory virtually ended slave owners’ restrictions on African American 
burial rituals. In the postwar era the United States was transitioning from an agrar- 
ian, handicraft economy to one dominated by industry and the mass production 
of commodities, including coffins, which cabinetmakers previously built individ- 
ually. As Americans moved to cities seeking industrial work, family members 
of the deceased no longer prepared the corpse for burial, giving rise to the oppor- 
tunity for commercially conducted funerals. African American entrepreneurs rec- 
ognized the growing opportunities and established businesses to respond to the 
need. 

Ironically, white supremacist ideology contributed to the expansion of the 
African American funeral industry. Racial segregation in the funeral business pro- 
vided a reliable customer base for African American undertakers, some of whom 
opposed efforts at racial integration. Based on a 1953 Ebony magazine article, 
Smith reports black undertakers conducted 150,000 funerals annually and grossed 
more than $120 million. Subsequently, the funeral directing business grew into the 
third most profitable private sector enterprise for African Americans behind the 
insurance and cosmetics industries. In cities and towns with significant black pop- 
ulations, and where racial segregation was a dominant practice, African American 
undertakers offered their funeral homes or other buildings as places where African 
Americans could meet. An example of black funeral directors “burying the dead 
and serving the living” was the actions of A. G. Gaston of Birmingham, Alabama. 
A political moderate in the mid-1950s, Gaston allowed civil rights leader Rev. 
Fred Shuttlesworth and other activists to meet at his funeral home and motel to 
plan strategies to desegregate the city’s bus system. When the deaths of activists 
seemed to mount up, African American undertakers used funeral services to high- 
light racially motivated murders. In some circumstances, funerals symbolized the 
struggle for racial equality and represented a call to more intense activism such as 
in the funeral for Rev. George W. Lee of the Regional Council of Negro 
Leadership. Lee was shot and killed as he drove to his home in Belzoni, 
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Mississippi, the night of 7 May 1955. When white law enforcement officials 
claimed he died in an automobile accident, civil rights activists used Lee’s funer- 
al to expose social injustices and racial cover-ups. 

Smith uses primary sources sparingly, preferring the interpretations put for- 
ward by previous historians, which places limitations on the study’s originality. 
For example, in the chapter on funeral directors during the modern Civil Rights 
Movement, there were only seven primary sources out of seventy-four references; 
and of the seven primary sources, six represented information from transcripts of 
interviews of only one individual, Clarie Collins Harvey, who ran a funeral home 
in Jackson, Mississipp1. 

In the fifth and final chapter, Smith redirects her discussion from the politiciz- 
ing of funerals of civil rights martyrs to more general issues in the funeral indus- 
try. In the early 1960s scandals surrounding the funeral business came to envelop 
African American undertakers. The publication of two books: Ruth Hamer’s The 
High Cost of Dying (1963) and Jessica Mitford’s The American Way of Death 
(1963) brought the funeral industry under national scrutiny, suggesting that under- 
takers encourage the aggrieved to spend excessively on caskets and other funeral 
services. In 1973 the Federal Trade Commission’s (FTC) Bureau of Consumer 
Protection announced its investigation into the pricing structure of funeral homes 
in Washington, DC. The investigation led to a two-year study, additional investi- 
gations, and public hearings in other cities, culminating in a proposal to seek new 
regulations for the funeral business. The proposal sought several reforms: to 
require undertakers to itemize products and services to make funeral costs more 
decipherable; to provide prices via telephone; to display their least expensive cas- 
kets alongside the most costly; to prohibit misstatements such as suggesting that 
embalming was required by law; and to explain alternatives to internment such as 
the more affordable cremation process. 

Some African American funeral directors viewed the proposals as a prohibi- 
tion against the African American way of death. A. A. Rayner, the Chicago under- 
taker who embalmed Emmett Till in 1955, presented a statement to the FTC in 
1976 implying that the embalming of African American decedents was a cultural 
practice. Rayner noted that African Americans had a tradition of waiting for fam- 
ily and friends to travel long distances to get to the funeral. Embalming preserved 
the integrity of the remains and made the viewing of the dearly beloved possible. 
In other words, funeral arrangements made by black or white undertakers were 
primarily “to serve the living.” 


Bala Baptiste 
Miles College 
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James A. Miller, Remembering Scottsboro: The Legacy of an Infamous Trial. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2009. Pp. 280. Paper $27.95. Cloth $55.00. 


In his poem “Scottsboro” (1932), Langston Hughes’s line “9 black boys and 
one white lie,” fittingly captured the essence of the infamous Scottsboro trials. In 
1931 the fate of the “Scottsboro Boys” captivated the nation and raised major 
racial, legal, and social issues in the Jim Crow South. Throughout the next half- 
century, the saga continued to resurface in U.S. racial discourse as an example of 
injustice, and the Scottsboro dialogues emerged in writings and leftist rhetoric 
produced about the trials. In Remembering Scottsboro, James A. Miller carefully 
and creatively documents the competing Scottsboro narratives and finds that the 
evolving conversations “surrounding the Scottsboro case shed light upon shifting 
and enduring American attitudes,” and are reflected and embedded in the contem- 
porary social, economic, and cultural contexts. 

Miller’s cultural history of the trials and tribulations endured by the 
Scottsboro Boys provides the source material to focus on competing images and 
narratives. At the same time, the events surrounding the Scottsboro Boys and the 
organized communist-led campaign to save them are quite interesting. Two white 
alleged prostitutes, Victoria Prince and Ruby Bates, charged that nine black men 
raped them while on a freight train in Alabama on 25 March 1931. The nine 
Scottsboro defendants—Olen Montgomery, Clarence Norris, Haywood Patterson, 
Ozzie Powell, Willie Roberson, Charlie Weems, Eugene Williams, Andy Wright, 
and Roy Wright—were apprehended and charged with rape and vagrancy. In the 
original trial the damning testimonies of Prince and Bates prompted a guilty ver- 
dict from the all-white jury, even though there was little evidence to support the 
women’s claims. Over the next five decades and after many re-trials, eight of the 
Scottsboro Boys were pardoned or paroled, or had their charges dropped. 
Patterson’s rape charges remained until his death. Leftist and civil rights organi- 
zations jockeyed to represent the defendants during the trials, and to construct the 
Scottsboro narrative throughout the decades. 

Miller notes that during the depression era, the International Labor Defense 
(ILD) and Communist Party propaganda “shaped the dominant, visual, literary, 
and popular images of the Scottsboro [B]oys,” although competing perspectives 
and narratives began to materialize. Originally, many accounts of the trials includ- 
ed lynching rhetoric, noting that the young black men had not been lynched after 
a white rape conviction, but leftists proclaimed that a “legal lynching” had 
occurred. The communist-dominated ILD competed with the NAACP for control 
of the defense; and the ILD not only defended the men in court, but also sought to 
control communications surrounding the trials in a manner favorable to the party’s 
interests. According to Miller, the ILD won on all fronts. The communist leaders 
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focused on workers’ solidarity to gain support for the victimized Scottsboro nine 
as the trials gripped the nation. 

Various publications and other writings by the ILD were examined to docu- 
ment the emergence of the dominant Scottsboro narrative during the 1930s. The 
chapter “Scottsboro, Too: The Writer as Witness” discusses prominent poets such 
as Countee Cullen, Langston Hughes, Muriel Rukeyser, and others who expressed 
their feelings and emotions about the injustices in the Scottsboro trials artistically, 
such as in Hughes’s poetic “white lie.” Miller examines playwrights and screen- 
writers and how they went about “Staging Scottsboro”; and in another chapter he 
discusses “Fictional Scottsboros” produced by various novelists. Miller identifies 
the parallels between Grace Lumpkin’s novel A Sign for Cain (1935) and the 
Scottsboro case, but he views her account as “inexact.” Lumpkin echoed ILD rhet- 
oric in too many places in the novel in advocating for the Scottsboro Boys. 

For the World War II and postwar period, Miller excavates “Richard Wright’s 
Scottsboro of the Imagination,” especially the character of Bigger Thomas in the 
famous novel Native Son (1940). Miller believes that Bigger Thomas shared many 
characteristics with Haywood Patterson, one of the Scottsboro Boys. The focus on 
a particular member of the Scottsboro group shifted the discussion to the “person- 
al and psychological” level in the chapter titled “The Scottsboro Defendant as 
Proto-Revolutionary: Haywood Patterson.” 

No writer better represents the changes that occurred in the Scottsboro narra- 
tive during the Cold War era than Grace Lumpkin, author of A Sign for Cain. She 
cut ties with the Communist Party and published Full Circle (1962), where she 
disavowed her earlier statements and succumbed to anticommunists’ pressures. In 
the case of Harper Lee, author of Zo Kill a Mockingbird (1960), many continue to 
discuss the work in relation to the Scottsboro trials. However, Jo Kill a 
Mockingbird focused on the negotiations among white men, rather than the themes 
of race, class, sex, and justice promoted earlier by the ILD. 

Miller examined sources from the papers of the ILD, the NAACP, and the 
Communist Party, as well as “journalism, poetry, fiction, drama, and film” to 
explore the construction of the Scottsboro narrative, but bypassed the accounts of 
the Scottsboro case produced by southern apologists. Remembering Scottsboro 
offers details not found in earlier publications, and greatly contributes to an under- 
standing of the Scottsboro case and historical memory. Miller’s study is a capti- 
vating, informative, and fitting analysis for a court case that attracted the nation’s 
attention for decades. 


Janira Teague 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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Karen Anderson, Little Rock: Race and Resistance at Central High School. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2009. Pp. 330. Cloth $35.00. 


Karen Anderson’s Little Rock: Race and Resistance at Central High School 
highlights the complexities of politics, race, class, and gender surrounding the 
Little Rock Crisis of 1957-1958. Using numerous collections, FBI files, and the 
presidential papers of Dwight D. Eisenhower, Anderson examines how the crisis 
affected the white community of Little Rock, Arkansas. What is revealed is a frag- 
ile class alliance in southern white society challenged by the threat of racial deseg- 
regation. White political leaders objected to racial integration not only because of 
racism, but because it would threaten their political hegemony in Little Rock and 
the state of Arkansas. 

The first two chapters “Mapping Change” and “Occupied Arkansas” discuss 
the polarization between white racial moderates who supported a gradual integra- 
tion of Little Rock’s public schools, and the staunch segregationists whose 
responses ranged from state-sponsored “interposition” of federal mandates to 
advocating violence against African Americans. Anderson describes how the 
Brown v. Board of Education (1954) decision, and the subsequent activism of 
African Americans, forced white moderates such as President Eisenhower to 
address issues of race and enforcement of the 14th Amendment. Early in his 
administration, Eisenhower confided to a southern senator that “prejudices, even 
palpably unjustified prejudices,” would not “succumb to compulsion.” Despite 
Eisenhower’s personal views, his showdown with Arkansas governor Orval E. 
Faubus compelled Eisenhower to enforce federal law by sending U.S. paratroop- 
ers to escort the African American students, the Little Rock Nine, into Central 
High School in September 1957. Anderson discusses Little Rock school superin- 
tendent Virgil Blossom, a moderate who craftily devised a desegregation plan fol- 
lowing the letter of the court’s ruling, but not threatening to white racial hegemo- 
ny in the city’s public schools. The “Blossom Plan” targeted Central High as the 
only white school to be desegregated. Anderson notes how Central High was pre- 
dominantly working class, and how white parents became disturbed that the pub- 
lic schools for middle- and upper-class children were bypassed in the desegrega- 
tion plan. 

Anderson’s discussion of Little Rock’s white supremacists reveals deep class 
resentments. Expressing their disappointment with the Blossom Plan, segregation- 
ist leaders mobilized the white working class into an intimidating political force 
that used public demonstrations, racist propaganda, and threats of violence to 
thwart school integration. Governor Faubus, aware of the political power wielded 
by the segregationists, accommodated the group by using the Arkansas National 
Guard to prevent the enrollment of the Little Rock Nine, thus forcing a showdown 
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with Eisenhower. The problem for the segregationists was the image Little Rock 
received in the national media. Images of violent demonstrations by whites, con- 
trasted with neat and orderly African American students, greatly concerned those 
who felt the city was unfairly portrayed as backward and afraid of change. 
Nonetheless, the Little Rock power brokers acquiesced to the segregationist crowd 
and closed the public schools the following year to prevent desegregation. 

Gender is given attention in Anderson’s discussion of the segregationist 
Mothers League and the moderate Women’s Emergency Committee (WEC). 
Playing to religious themes and stereotyped portrayals of “white womanhood” and 
African American males as violent and “sexually charged,” the Mother’s League 
served as a crucial organizing vehicle for segregationists, and kept political pres- 
sure on Faubus and other political leaders who pledged to uphold “massive resist- 
ance.” Their greatest contribution, however, was orchestrating a student campaign 
of constant and often vicious harassment of the Little Rock Nine. “Uncivil 
Disobedience” briefly describes the ordeal of the African American students at the 
hands of their white classmates, ranging from name-calling to physical assaults. 
Despite the active role the Mother’s League played in the segregationist cause, 
Anderson comments on its shortcomings. “The league’s decision to focus more on 
mobilizing resentment than on mobilizing voters . . . limited its political reach, 
as did its inability to understand the importance of public schools to many Little 
Rock voters.” 

In contrast, the WEC portrayed itself as a group concerned about the welfare 
of Little Rock’s students in the wake of the school closings, and in restoring the 
city’s image. Adolphine Terry, founder of the WEC, revealed the group’s motiva- 
tions when she recalled, “When Little Rock became an evil word around the 
world, I felt that my own world had collapsed.” Wealthy segregationists used 
working-class whites to control city and state politics, but with the education of 
their children in jeopardy, the middle-class members of the WEC mobilized to 
wrest control from the segregationists and force Faubus to reopen the public 
schools. Aware of white working-class hostility, the WEC made it clear that their 
primary goal was the reestablishment of public schools in Little Rock. “We stand 
neither for integration or segregation but for education,” declared the WEC in its 
initial campaign. 

In “The Politics of Fear and Gridlock,” Anderson discusses the WEC’s activ- 
ities and the group’s support for moderate candidates for the city school board. 
Their efforts were met with early disappointment, as the segregationists countered 
their campaign with increased activism and even harassed WEC members and 
their families. Their breakthrough came in May 1959, when the Little Rock school 
board voted to fire forty-five teachers who were thought to support integration. 
The WEC sprang into action and organized a public campaign to “recall” the seg- 
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regationist school board members. Working behind the scenes, the WEC gained 
the support of powerful organizations and encouraged moderate leaders to pub- 
licly challenge the segregationists. The result was the removal of certain school 
board members, as well as the reopening of the public schools in the fall of 1959. 

Anderson’s examination of the Little Rock crisis shows that although south- 
ern whites may have shared similar views regarding race, class differences accen- 
tuated the dilemma that court-ordered desegregation posed not only to Little Rock, 
but the entire nation. Despite the secondary attention given the Little Rock Nine, 
Karen Anderson’s Little Rock is recommended for its acute examination of race 
and gender issues in the South in the 1950s. 


Oscar R. Williams 
University at Albany, SUNY 


D’Arny Bailey with Roger Easson, The Education of a Black Radical: A Southern 
Civil Rights Activists Journey, 1959-1964. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 2009. Pp. 237. Cloth $28.00. 


The historiography of the Civil Rights Movement has been transformed from 
the earlier emphasis on a top down approach. The larger than life portraits of the 
figures we all know and love—Martin Luther King, Jr., Malcolm X, Rosa Parks, 
Kwame Ture (Stokely Carmichael), and other leaders—were replaced by works 
that focused on the grassroots participants in “the Movement.” The spotlight has 
been placed on the everyday people who risked everything to fight for their civil 
and human rights, but were largely unnoticed and forgotten by historians. Judge 
D’Amny Bailey’s memoir, The Education of a Black Radical takes readers into the 
mind of the young college students who fought for African American advancement. 

With an introduction by famed poet Nikki Giovanni, Bailey begins with a dis- 
cussion of his name, “D’Army,” and the efforts taken to ensure it is pronounced 
correctly. He was raised in segregated Memphis in the 1940s and his grandfather 
D. A. Bailey or “Papa” was a major figure in his life. “Papa” was a well-respect- 
ed contractor and builder who also owned three duplexes and a general store, 
“Bailey’s Stand,” in their small black neighborhood. Although he was poorly edu- 
cated and could not read or write, Papa Bailey was the one who made sure that 
D’Army and his brother William Bailey attended good private schools. Many 
extended family members were close with some living next door, around the cor- 
ner, and in the same duplex. D’Army and his siblings grew up near legendary 
Memphis musicians W. C. Handy, B. B. King, and many others, and Bailey tells 
the story of the talented musician Johnny Ace, who committed suicide playing 
Russian Roulette at the age of twenty-five. 
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The most interesting and engaging section is where Bailey discusses the 
beginning of his racial awareness. His first experience with racism came as a teen 
while working at John Gaston Hospital. One of Bailey’s coworkers, Thomas 
Pigues, was called “a Nigger” by one of the white doctors. Incensed, Pigues 
punched the doctor in the face and then repeatedly hit him in the head. Pigues was 
fired but not arrested (a peculiarity of racial practices in Memphis). 

After his graduation from high school in Memphis, Bailey enrolled at 
Southern University (SU) in Scotlandville, near Baton Rouge, Louisiana, in the 
fall of 1959. On 1 February 1960, four African American students launched the 
“sit-ins” in Greensboro, North Carolina. Soon after Bailey arrived, several SU stu- 
dent leaders, members of the local Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) branch, 
and others began organizing sit-ins at local lunch counters in Baton Rouge, and 
the students were arrested for their acts of civil disobedience. Unfortunately, since 
SU was a state-supported school, the conservative president Felton G. Clark 
expelled the student activists. Bailey began to participate in the sit-ins and other 
protests, but he soon learned just how opposed Clark and the administration were 
to the student activism. Bailey and several others were also expelled from the 
school. 

After his expulsion, Bailey traveled in 1962 to Worcester, Massachusetts, 
because he had been recruited to attend Clark University. Filled with the fire ignit- 
ed by his social activism at Southern, Bailey was acutely conscious of the racial 
inequalities present in the small New England town. Bailey was soon leading 
protests against racial injustices in the North, and even brought the black nation- 
alist leader of the Nation of Islam, Malcolm X, to Clark to speak. The protest 
activities were unlike those in Louisiana, and there Bailey found support among 
like-minded whites in Worcester and other parts of the Northeast. 

It is clear from the text that Bailey remains passionate about the Civil Rights 
Movement and the work he had done. As a result of this passion, the reader can 
understand how Bailey was motivated to risk his life and future for his and others’ 
civil rights. It also reflects the inner turmoil many African American college stu- 
dents faced when deciding whether to participate in protest campaigns. When dis- 
cussing SU president Felton G. Clark and the pressure he must have felt to end the 
protests, Bailey touches on an often overlooked dynamic produced by student 
activism. President Clark was being pressured by the white segregationists from 
the state, but Bailey is still pained over Clark’s acquiescence. Bailey praises the 
many lawyers who supported the student protesters in the 1960s, and he was so 
inspired by their dedication and example that he decided to become a lawyer and 
eventually was elected to the Tennessee Circuit Court in Memphis. 

Bailey’s personal narrative reveals a very intimate side of the Civil Rights 
Movement and the many pressures young African Americans faced in an era of 
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social change. This is also a story of triumph as Bailey describes how he skillful- 
ly maneuvered political obstacles to obtain his goals. The Education of a Black 
Radical is a personal narrative that all students of the 1960s Civil Rights 
Movement should read. 


Lopez D. Matthews, Jr. 
National Archives, Washington, DC 


Harry N. MacLean, The Past Is Never Dead: The Trial of James Ford Seale and 
Mississippi's Struggle for Redemption. New York: Basic Civitas Books, 2009. 
Pp. 290. Cloth $25.95. 


On 2 May 1964, nineteen-year-olds Charles Moore and Henry Dee were 
hitchhiking just outside of Meadville, heading to Roxie, Mississippi, when James 
Ford Seale offered them a ride. Instead of taking them to Roxie, Seale drove to a 
remote location where he and fellow Klansmen tortured both men before weight- 
ing them down and dumping them alive into the Mississippi River. The bodies, in 
advanced states of decomposition, were discovered in mid-July 1964. In The Past 
Is Never Dead, Harry MacLean provides a thorough examination of Mississippi's 
turbulent past, focusing on this racial drama that culminates with Seale’s 2007 
indictment for conspiracy and kidnapping. 

MacLean’s careful attention to detail is an overall strength of the book. He 
skillfully uses personal interviews, participant observations, archival materials, 
and newspaper accounts of the murders and subsequent trials to argue that the Dee 
and Moore lynchings were critical to statewide introspection. For MacLean, these 
two murders forced white Mississippians to confront the state’s atrocious past and 
helped instigate public dialogue conducive to improving race relations. In 
“Mississippi, everything is about race sooner or later,” MacLean argues, and the 
willingness of black and white Mississippians to discuss publicly racial issues 
proved crucial to Mississippi leaders’ battle to repair the state’s image. 

The Past Is Never Dead provides a more humane, yet tragic, approach to 
understanding race relations in the 1960s and the oppressive nature of these inter- 
actions for African Americans. With vivid language, MacLean transports the read- 
er back in time when “words or looks could get you killed.” Since the interroga- 
tion and killing of Moore and Dee allegedly revolved around white fears that 
African Americans were smuggling guns into the area, MacLean demonstrates the 
terror some whites felt regarding the growing black freedom struggle, a nation- 
wide movement challenging white racist dogma and practices. The Past Is Never 
Dead, however, excels when highlighting the determination black and white 
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Mississippians exhibited in 2007 in meting out punishment for past racial trans- 
gressions. Yet MacLean is quick to point out that murder, no matter how long ago, 
remains a stain on the state’s record that often clouds national recognition of the 
progress Mississippians have made. 

MacLean argues that in 2007, there “could have been two defendants in the 
case, James Ford Seale and the state of Mississippi. Seale for kidnapping and mur- 
der and Mississippi for . . . conspiring with, fathering, and furthering James 
Ford Seale.” In many ways Seale’s trial served as another indicator that the state 
was desperately “trying to claw its way out of the devil’s pit in its drive for accept- 
ance in the civilized world.” Much like district attorney Bobby DeLaughter’s 
Never Too Late: A Prosecutor s Story of Justice in the Medgar Evers Case (2007), 
redemption proves the underlying motivation in this story as well. In his attempt 
to convict Byron de la Beckwith for the 1963 murder of civil rights leader Medgar 
Wiley Evers, DeLaughter believed that it “is never too late for that which is right, 
just, and brings honor to one’s home state, to the human race itself.” Much like 
DeLaughter, MacLean wants to cast a new light on Mississippi and readily admits 
that his goal is not “to present a new, complete picture of Mississippi as much as 

. . to peel away the layers of perception and challenge the old images and 
stereotypes.” As a result, The Past Is Never Dead contrasts the negative images of 
Mississippi with ones that present the state as more progressive socially, econom- 
ically, and politically than many had believed. 

The story unfolds smoothly, as though told by a deft reporter present on the 
scene whose copious notes allow those not privy to the inner sanctum of the court- 
room a play-by-play account of the proceedings. Although MacLean uses feature 
films such as-Ghosts of Mississippi and Mississippi Burning to demonstrate the 
ways Hollywood helped form negative views of Mississippi, one also gets the 
sense of how important the media proved to be in bringing old civil rights murder 
cases to light. Jackson’s Clarion-Ledger reporter Jerry Mitchell’s articles had 
proven instrumental in redirecting attention to Byron de la Beckwith, leading to 
his conviction in 1994. Harry Phillips and Connie Chung’s television program 
20/20 presented an exposé of old civil rights cases that helped refocus the nation’s 
attention on Seale. The Past Is Never Dead demonstrates the diverse ways televi- 
sion has been used as the medium for Mississippians seeking redemption. 

If “reconciliation” serves as a key word for MacLean, “forgiveness” com- 
pletes his argument. Racial reconciliation stands as the lasting theme of the book. 
In the end, areas where civil rights tragedies occurred in Mississippi—Money with 
Emmett Till, Jackson with the Freedom Rides, and Franklin County with Moore 
and Dee—serve as testing grounds for attempts to address the past and initiate the 
healing process. MacLean underscores the delicate balance struck by white and 
black residents in addressing racial issues and gathering the energy and patience 
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required to maintain a productive dialogue. In addition to the tragic murders, The 
Past Is Never Dead introduces a series of interesting minor characters such as 
bluesman Cadillac John and the ways in which race, sorrow, and oppression 
affected the lives of ordinary people. 

Although MacLean provides an informative discussion, the book’s overall 
structure leaves something to be desired. The book is comprised of forty-seven 
chapters and an epilogue. Some of the two-to-three-page chapters proved frustrat- 
ing, and MacLean’s constant shifts from 1964 to 2007, and from the Emmett Till 
memorial battle in Sumner, Mississippi, to the Seale trial in Franklin County, 
required a form of mental gymnastics that proved tiring at times. It would have 
also proven beneficial if MacLean had included a note on sources or a bibliogra- 
phy for those interested in further engaging the topic. However, these are only 
minor complaints that only diminish somewhat the important work MacLean has 
produced. 


Michael V. Williams 
Mississippi State University 


Patrick D. Jones, The Selma of the North: Civil Rights Insurgency in Milwaukee. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2009. Pp. 259. Cloth $45.00. 


The following publications have complicated our understanding of civil rights 
activism in the 1950s and 1960s: James Ralph’s Northern Protest: Martin Luther 
King, Jr., Chicago, and the Civil Rights Movement (1993); Jeanne Theoharis and 
Komozi Woodard’s (eds.) Freedom North: Black Freedom Struggles Outside the 
South, 1940-1980 (2003), and Groundwork: Local Black Freedom Movements in 
America (2005); Rhonda Y. Williams, The Politics of Public Housing: Black 
Women’s Struggle Against Urban Poverty (2005); and Matthew Countryman’s Up 
South: Civil Rights and Black Power in Philadelphia (2006). In The Selma of the 
North: Civil Rights Insurgency in Milwaukee, Patrick D. Jones offers “another tile 
to the mosaic” of local civil rights campaigns outside the South. 

Examining social activism from 1958 through 1969, Jones deftly describes the 
civil rights campaigns in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Reminiscent of John Dittmer’s 
Local People: The Struggle for Civil Rights in Mississippi (1994), Jones employs 
captivating vignettes that bring to life the trials and successes of local civil rights 
leaders. From the 1958 murder of Daniel Bell, that Jones calls the “signal shot for 
the [Milwaukee] black freedom movement,” to the numerous marches in support 
of public school desegregration, open housing, and social welfare programs, Jones 
uncovers a wealth of information about the civil rights protests. 
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One of this work’s strengths is the extensive use of primary sources, chief 
among them the interviews Jones conducted with many involved in Milwaukee’s 
freedom struggles. These interviews, combined with an array of sources from 
archives across the state of Wisconsin, challenge some conventional beliefs about 
the age, race, and organizational affiliations of movement leaders. Jones also 
addresses questions central to current debates about the evolution of civil rights 
struggles in northern cities. Jones highlights the contention between local branch- 
es of civil rights organizations and their national leadership. While scholars have 
identified significant disagreements between local and national NAACP leaders 
historically, Jones expands the analysis, highlighting ideological disputes with 
such groups as the militant Deacons for Defense and even the Roman Catholic 
Church. Less evident are divergent views held by native-born Milwaukee activists 
and those who migrated to the city, particularly from the South. Moreover, his 
analysis of Milwaukee’s NAACP Youth Council (YC) and its more militant group, 
the Commandos, reveals another theme: the tensions between youth and adult 
activism. Jones explains that “by the winter of 1966-1967” the YC “had clearly 
adopted the Black Power ideology,” while Milwaukee’s older activists remained 
dedicated to the more traditional civil rights rhetoric and practices. 

Most important to Jones’s analysis of Milwaukee’s uniqueness is the discus- 
sion of the tension created by the white Catholic priest, Father James Groppi, who 
served as an advisor to the mostly black NAACP youth group and the 
Commandos. Jones explains that Father Groppi had his “civil rights awakening” 
in 1965 while in Selma, Alabama, days after the brutal police and state trooper 
attack on peaceful marchers at the Edmund Pettus Bridge on “Bloody Sunday.” 
Father Groppi brought this passion for social justice to his work with Milwaukee 
youth. Serving as advisor to the YC and Commandos in organizing countless 
marches to protest social inequalities in Milwaukee’s public life, Father Groppi 
gained national notoriety for himself and his followers, who were increasingly 
attracted to Black Power ideologies. 

Jones believes the Milwaukee case study reframes key civil rights era termi- 
nology since the Commandos, for example, used the term “not-violent” rather than 
non-violent, because, as one Commando put it, “Not-violent meant we didn’t carry 
weapons and we didn’t start nothing, but we also didn’t take nothing.” With a 
white priest as the leader, the Milwaukee situation showed, as white YC member 
Margaret Rozga declared, “You could be all for Black Power and not be black.” 
Jones notes that this interracial effort in Milwaukee drew the ire of some black 
nationalist leaders such as Marion Barry in Washington, DC, who expressed 
doubts about the authenticity of Groppi’s leadership. 

Despite external calls for Father Groppi to give up his position as the 
Commandos’ advisor, the priest remained at his post and continued to garner sub- 
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stantial support. Father Groppi’s intriguing story does mark a new departure in the 
civil rights literature; however, Patrick Jones’s focus on Father Groppi also serves 
as the source of this book’s major shortcomings. While it is imperative to analyze 
Father Groppi’s role, dedicating almost three-quarters of the book to the priest 
overshadows the fruitful and energetic efforts of others within and outside of the 
YC and Commandos. Granted, Jones does identify other key figures, particularly 
those former YC and Commando members whom he interviewed, but much of this 
analysis only enhances Father Groppi’s image. To his credit, Jones spends time 
deconstructing masculinity and gender roles within the movement, but this analy- 
sis, which comes toward the end of the book, seems like an afterthought rather 
than a consistent theme in the study. Even when addressing Alderwoman Vel 
Phillips, the only woman or African American on the Milwaukee City Council, his 
analysis centers on Phillips’s work with Father Groppi and the organizations he 
advised. Finally, Jones’s focus on Father Groppi’s epiphany in Selma and the 
priest’s affinity for protest marches seem to be the source for the book’s title. The 
title, The Selma of the North, evokes comparison with texts that examined the 
movement of black southerners to northern urban areas, yet the effects of the 
southern black migration on Milwaukee factor little in Jones’s analysis. Without 
an investigation into these migratory patterns, Jones missed the opportunity to 
describe the familial and cultural linkages between Selma in the South and 
Milwaukee in the North. 

These shortcomings notwithstanding, Jones’s work is a timely addition to the 
study of the struggle for African American advancement. It problematizes civil 
rights and Black Power terminology and brings to the fore issues of race, gender, 
age, and religious affiliation that complicated movement efforts. Ultimately, by 
providing an analysis of civil rights efforts in Milwaukee, Jones adds to the mosa- 
ic, adeptly pointing out regional distinctions that make local studies both unique 
and crucial to our understanding of the larger struggle to end legalized racial dis- 
crimination in the United States. 


Darryl Mace 
Cabrini College 


Magdalena J. Zaborowska, James Baldwins Turkish Decade: Erotics of Exile. 
Durham: Duke University Press, 2009. Pp. 379. Paper $24.95. 


James Baldwin's Turkish Decade: Erotics of Exile by Magdalena Zaborowska 
fashions a searching humanistic perspective to examine the African American 
author’s later work. Her accomplishment that might seem at first immured in con- 
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temporary literary critical fashion is it turns out surprisingly catholic in taste. In 
James Baldwin’ Turkish Decade Zaborowska largely transcends her overt alle- 
giances to her framework of dialogical, “black queer,” and “trans-Atlantic” criti- 
cism. Even Zaborowska’s most critically parochial moments illuminate similar 
aesthetic shortcomings in Baldwin’s final writing. 

Zaborowska’s ostensible aim is literary and historical: the elevation of central 
works in Baldwin’s traditionally maligned later corpus such as No Name in the 
Street (1972) and Just Above My Head (1978). Zaborowska discovers the aesthet- 
ic authority of these texts in their author’s homoerotically fueled creative power. 
Presumably stifled in his earlier career, Baldwin’s capacity to unleash this “queer” 
expressive energy emerges full-fledged in these works written abroad in his artis- 
tic maturity. Baldwin’s exile in Turkey in the 1960s in this context therefore 
becomes crucially important for Baldwin’s development because it serves as the 
site for the cultivation and liberation of his deepest creative impulses. As she goes 
along, Zaborowska provocatively uses all manner of autobiographical and biogra- 
phical accounts, including the photographic and cinematic representations of 
Baldwin by his friends. The book compellingly shows—in making and elaborat- 
ing on Zaborowska’s argument—an eclectic energy and resourcefulness that, like 
Baldwin’s eroticism, is a literary force in and of itself. 

Zaborowska’s often gripping story of Baldwin’s literary success in Turkey 
borrows implicitly from one of Baldwin’s reappearing autobiographical and fic- 
tional narratives: the creation of identity through the acceptance of desire, espe- 
cially the exotic human representations of erotic desire. Her discovery of this cen- 
tral thread, however, is undermined by her romanticizing of Baldwin’s erotic/cre- 
ative powers. This unbounded, celebratory critical gesture parallels Baldwin’s 
later failure to question the grounds of his imagination and raise his writing to a 
finer tone. Art too often triumphs in Baldwin unequivocally, in a sentimental, 
often unexamined way that may have made the writer’s later works popular, but 
compromised their intellectual power. 

Zaborowska’s readings of Baldwin’s later texts often illuminate crucial per- 
sonal and public dimensions of Baldwin’s literary vocation as a whole. At the core 
of the homoerotic impulse that this book describes is the cultivated and tested will- 
ingness to violate taboos settled in entrenched cultural, social, and political norms. 
As James Campbell and Baldwin’s other biographers tell us, his willingness to 
open himself up to a world of art and artistic sensibility was pushed and refined 
by his gay mentor, the artist Beauford Delaney, who frequently participated in 
Baldwin’s moveable European feast. This cultural independence encouraged by an 
artistically ambitious gay mentor clearly explains the young Baldwin’s resolute 
willingness to take an author such as Henry James for a model in the 1950s, to 
write compellingly about Andre Gide and Ingmar Bergman, as well as to criticize 
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the work of his well-established mentor Richard Wright. Few African American 
writers from the 1950s and 1960s allowed themselves the pure aesthetic literari- 
ness displayed in Baldwin’s account of his life-long affair with the movies in The 
Devil Finds Work (1976). In a black literary world still largely dominated by the 
ethos of protest literature and an unsophisticated realism (Ralph Ellison being the 
other important exception), Baldwin’s willingness to take the broad textual histo- 
ry of popular film as a sourcebook for psychological, cultural, and social under- 
standing of his personal life and literary representation is crucial. 

Although writers such as Langston Hughes and Arna Bontemps watched 
Baldwin’s ascendency into the mainstream intelligentsia of Commentary, Partisan 
Review, and Harper’s magazine with admiration, they were leery of what 
Hughes—-significantly, privately in a letter to Bontemps—described as his “arti- 
ness.” Part of this jealousy no doubt stemmed from the ease with which the young 
black writer was moving past the boundaries of the Black World into the white lit- 
erary mainstream, whose literary-cultural, Jamesian-centered, artistic language he 
spoke fluently. Whether or not African American writers should move into this 
mainstream—as shown in an important debate and set of articles between 
Saunders Redding and Julian Mayfield—was a central worry among African 
American artists. 

Much of the criticism of Baldwin coming from African Americans had to do 
with an independence in which his homoeroticism, “artiness,” ethnic mobility, and 
prolific creativity seemed inseparably intertwined. Baldwin’s independence 
exposed the cultural taboos of black literary culture, implicitly defined its 
parochialism, and therefore provoked his black literary audience’s deepest anxi- 
eties. These anxieties, of course, turned in the 1960s to the hysteria of Eldridge 
Cleaver and other Black Power advocates who openly berated Baldwin because of 
his sexual orientation. 

Baldwin’s Just Above My Head courageously limns those troubling limits of 
aesthetic and cultural aspiration that African American artists such as Langston 
Hughes, Richard Wright, Ralph Ellison, and Zora Neale Hurston felt they must 
escape. Like interracial, heterosexual, erotic relationships, the gay world chosen 
by Baldwin and others represented one such way out. Baldwin’s cultural escape 
from the limitations of African American life illuminates the cultural dynamics of 
“queerness” in writers such as Baldwin’s high school mentor Countee Cullen, and 
later on Robert Hayden, and others. Despite the parochial racialist, macho postur- 
ing of some male artists, the work and in some cases the personal experience of 
black male writers and critics suggests such a drive to cosmopolitanism. That 
movement too has seen personal tragedy among promising aesthetic and gay sen- 
sibilities such as James Snead and Melvin Dixon, to name only the two most vis- 
ible. Zaboworska’s celebratory tone in James Baldwin’s Turkish Decade lifts 
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Baldwin’s personal experience and literary career as exemplary for the current 
undertaking of “Queer Black Studies.” However, the limitations of Zaborowska’s 
book only point to the movement’s own romanticizing tendencies. 


Phillip M. Richards 
Colgate University 


Amy Abugo Ongiri, Spectacular Blackness: The Cultural Politics of the Black 
Power Movement and the Search for a Black Aesthetic. Charlottesville: University 
of Virginia Press, 2009. Pp. 223. Paper $22.50. Cloth $55.00. 


In Spectacular Blackness: The Cultural Politics of the Black Power Movement 
and the Search for a Black Aesthetic, Amy Abugo Ongiri brings the cultural lega- 
cy of the Black Panther Party (BPP) and the Black Arts Movement (BAM) into 
sharp focus by rendering their impact on postwar African American and American 
popular culture as well as the shifting political discourse of the 1960s and 1970s. 
Arranged thematically and drawing on a rich array of source materials ranging 
from music theories to cinema studies, this interdisciplinary work investigates the 
Black Panther Party’s effective use of the media as an organizing tool, and black 
artists’ efforts to define, redefine, and preserve black culture in an ever-changing 
political climate. 

The first part of the book explores the myriad ways the Panthers raised the 
sociopolitical consciousness of African Americans, garnered the support of a 
growing number of whites interested in radical politics, reconfigured the political 
discourse of the 1960s and 1970s, and thus greatly influenced African American 
and American popular culture. The Black Panthers used the speeches and writings 
of Ernesto “Che” Guevara, particularly his concept of armed struggle, as a possi- 
ble “blueprint for black revolution” in North America. Ongiri argues that the Black 
Panthers’ most enduring legacy lies not in the realm of militant action (“armed 
struggle”) or the political arena, but in their cultural impact. She credits much of 
their widespread cultural influence to their sophisticated use of visual imagery and 
the American media in combination with militant actions against police brutality. 
The Panthers hoped the black community would support their fight for radical 
change. 

Through the party’s conscious dissemination of anti-police imagery, demon- 
strations, social justice campaigns (the “Free Huey Newton” campaign), and their 
free breakfast and other “survival programs,” their ideas resonated with individu- 
als as diverse as comedian Richard Pryor and French novelist Jean Genet. Ongiri 
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describes how the politicizing of popular performers such as Pryor shaped African 
American culture and, in turn, redefined the parameters of African American 
images within American popular culture. For example, Ongiri notes that after 
Pryor moved to the San Francisco Bay Area and came in contact with the Panthers, 
his comedic routine began to shift with more emphasis on the Vietnam War, police 
brutality, and championing working-class vernacular culture. She goes on further 
to argue that Pryor’s championing of this working-class aesthetic, and his insis- 
tence on positive black images in the U.S. media, challenged white stereotypes of 
African Americans and called for a more complex way of performing “blackness” 
in American popular culture, expanding the parameters of black visual represen- 
tations. 

Like Pryor and many other African Americans who identified with the 
Panthers, many liberals and white leftists gravitated towards the BPP as well and 
pushed those ideas in mainstream culture, producing many of the images that 
Pryor and other black entertainers were busy creating themselves. Ongiri recog- 
nizes the shift away from Hollywood productions of movies such as Porgy and 
Bess and Carmen Jones to the “blaxploitation” films Foxy Brown and Cleopatra 
Jones, and she credits the Panthers with capturing the collective imagination of 
whites and African Americans who desired to experience these images. 

The second part of the book explores the cultural branch of the Black Power 
Movement, the much understudied Black Arts Movement, and the theorization of 
a “black aesthetic” and its relationship to popular black musical forms and the 
blaxploitation film genre of the 1960s and 1970s. In crafting a black aesthetic, 
those in the Black Arts Movement sought to distance themselves from the defini- 
tions of community based on integration and nonviolence that the Civil Rights 
Movement posited. Instead, they attempted to formulate new motifs of communi- 
ty, identity, and authenticity, while simultaneously reevaluating and at times 
rejecting altogether aspects of Western cultural norms and standards that had his- 
torically demonized people of African descent. As poet Larry Neal declared, “I am 
proposing that what we understand is the necessity of establishing our own norms, 
our own values; and if there must be standards, let them be our own.” Neal’s state- 
ments derive not simply from the sheer desire to provide African Americans with 
an alternative to the dominant Western cultural forms, but also a fear of integra- 
tion and how it would affect the African American community, identity, and cul- 
tural production. Neal and others held deep anxieties about whether desegregation 
would further fragment the community around issues of class, and questioned 
whether a black cultural identity would survive in an integrated society. 

In the final two chapters “‘People Get Ready’: Music, Revolutionary 
Nationalism, and the Black Arts Movement” and “‘You Better Watch This Good 
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Shit!’: Black Spectatorship, Black Masculinity, and Blaxploitation Film,” Ongiri 
discussed the Black Arts Movement’s uneasy relationship with the popular musi- 
cal and film genres of that era. Ongiri believes that some BAM artists failed to 
engage African American popular music. Though BAM advocates embraced the 
established musical genres, Gospel, Jazz, and Blues, some viewed the newly pop- 
ular productions of that era—Rhythm ‘n Blues, Soul, and Funk—ambivalently. 
On the one hand, BAM writers lauded the racial pride and Black Power discourse 
found in James Brown’s “Say It Loud: I’m Black and Proud” or the Impressions’ 
“People Get Ready.” On the other hand, some BAM critics complained that black 
culture had become “commodified.” Interestingly enough, Ongiri points out BAM 
critics’ failure to acknowledge the parallels between the commodification of Jazz 
and Blues and the rising popularity and commodification of R & B and Soul 
Music. She makes clear that the commodification and large scale dissemination of 
Jazz enabled the art form to develop distinct from the Blues. Her treatment of 
blaxploitation films sheds light on the limitations of Black Power politics, partic- 
ularly in the area of gender equality. 

Spectacular Blackness is an important scholarly work that clearly demon- 
strates the tremendous cultural impact of the Black Panther Party and the Black 
Arts Movement on African American and mainstream American culture. Ongiri 
gives this under-researched topic the level of critical attention that it deserves and 
succeeds brilliantly in documenting the Black Panthers’ skillful use of the media 
and black artists’ insistence on defining the nature of black cultural production. 
This work is highly recommended to anyone interested in 1960s and 1970s 
African American culture and community. 


Jason Perkins 
The Ohio State University 


Robert E. Weems, Jr., with Lewis A. Randolph, Business in Black and White: 
American Presidents and Black Entrepreneurship in the Twentieth Century. New 
York and London: New York University Press, 2009. Pp. 313. Cloth $50.00. 


While much of the new scholarship on African American business history 
examines black entrepreneurial life and activities, Business in Black and White 
offers a fresh departure by examining presidential initiatives to support black busi- 
ness development from the Coolidge to the Reagan administrations. Throughout 
the book Robert E. Weems, Jr., reminds us that federal interest in black business 
activity existed prior to Richard Nixon’s promotion of black businesses through 
the creation of the Office of Minority Business Enterprise (OMBE) in 1969; how- 
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ever, Nixon, black capitalism, and the OMBE are at the center of this book. The 
first section examines the work of various individuals within the U.S. Commerce 
Department to promote black business activity. Chapters one and two chronicle 
the Commerce Department’s creation and development of the Division of Negro 
Affairs between 1925 and 1960. Claude A. Barnett, James A. Jackson, and Emmer 
M. Lancaster coordinated the Commerce Department’s early interests in black 
business activity. The black officials gathered information on black businesses, 
disseminated information to black entrepreneurs, and, in Lancaster’s case, organ- 
ized conferences that linked black businesses and black consumers. Weems marks 
the success of these conferences in the 1940s by the frequency Lancaster was 
allowed to hold them. Weems describes meticulously each conference and the top- 
ics discussed at various sessions. During the Eisenhower administration, howev- 
er, Lancaster and the Division of Negro Affairs were given their pink slips and the 
Small Business Administration (SBA) was established in 1953. The SBA would 
play a significant role in coordinating black and minority business development, 
especially in the Kennedy and Johnson administrations. 

Weems links the government’s growing interest in black business at that time 
with Kennedy’s appointment of Eugene Foley to head the SBA in 1963 and 
Johnson’s desire to enact Kennedy’s civil rights agenda. Foley entered the SBA 
committed to linking the Civil Rights Movement with black business develop- 
ment. In one of Foley’s early successes, he convinced Congress to add a small 
business loan provision to the 1964 Economic Opportunities Act, thus providing 
low-income individuals access to loans for business start-ups, and administrative- 
ly connecting the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) to the SBA. Weems also 
emphasizes two reports the Commerce Department produced in early 1968—each 
on the development and promotion of “minority business enterprises” —to demon- 
strate the federal government’s “serious interest” in increasing the number of 
black entrepreneurs. 

Business in Black and White comes alive when Weems examines the empha- 
sis on black capitalist activity during the 1968 presidential campaign and the 
responses to Nixon’s black capitalist initiatives after his election. During the cam- 
paign Nixon and Democratic candidate Hubert Humphrey voiced support for 
black capitalism and both promised to expand the SBA’s minority business loan 
program as a way to revitalize urban communities. Despite Humphrey’s propos- 
als, and even Robert Kennedy’s before his assassination, Nixon is the one most 
closely associated with black capitalism as a federal policy. 

Weems offers several “explanatory scenarios” focusing on why Nixon cham- 
pioned black capitalism in the late 1960s and early 1970s. Weems argues that 
Nixon sought to harness black voters, while engaging in a “southern strategy” in 
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the 1968 campaign to recruit more southern white voters to the GOP. In another 
scenario, Weems suggests that the assassination of Martin Luther King, Jr., 
brought “ideological chaos” within African America, which left a window of 
opportunity for African American and corporate capitalists to shape urban and 
civil rights policy. A third and most intriguing scenario is Weems’s claim that 
Nixon co-opted the Black Power Movement by using conservative Black Power 
advocates Roy Innis and Floyd McKissick in the Congress of Racial Equality to 
help him formulate his black business agenda. After the election, McKissick ben- 
efited more than Innis from their secret connections to Nixon. Weems also asserts 
that Nixon modified his foreign policy initiative of détente, a Cold War strategy to 
peacefully engage the Soviet Union and China, into a form of “domestic détente,” 
trying to contain U.S. Black Power advocates. Black capitalism may have “offered 
U.S. black militants a monetary incentive to move away from notions of ‘Burn, 
Baby, Burn,’” as Weems suggests, but he overstates the power of black capitalism 
in quelling black radicalism in the early 1970s. Since few Black Power activists 
had the ear of presidents, McKissick’s conservative turn may offer less insight on 
Black Power activism at the grassroots level. 

Yet, this focus raises fascinating questions about the boundaries between 
black capitalism and black economic nationalism. Nixon’s agenda and the work of 
the OMBE fueled a vigorous debate within the African American community over 
the racial politics of black capitalism and urban black economic development. To 
be sure, these debates were not new. At various points in U.S. history, African 
Americans such as Booker T. Washington, Marcus Garvey, Madame C. J. Walker, 
and W. E. B. Du Bois had advocated self-help, or promoted the creation of a sep- 
arate black economy. Weems suggests that federal officials, black entrepreneurs, 
and African American masses interpreted black capitalist objectives differently. 

At the end of the book, Weems asserts, “African American entrepreneurs have 
had to contend with the decline of black capitalism and the rise of minority busi- 
ness enterprise.” This statement, and the larger book, encourages further study on 
how the federal government articulated race and business over time. What were 
the racial politics of promoting black capitalism and implementing the OMBE and 
Minority Business Development Agency? What were the political and intellectu- 
al implications of the federal government’s concept of “minority” business mov- 
ing away from “black” business? Business in Black and White is well researched 
and lays a firm foundation for any future discussions of the federal government’s 
engagement with urban black economic development. 


Quincy T. Mills 
Vassar College 
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Anthony Chen, The Fifth Freedom: Jobs, Politics, and Civil Rights in the United 
States, 1941-1972. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2009. Pp. 424. Paper 
$24.95. Cloth $65.00. 


Anthony Chen’s Fifth Freedom is in many ways astonishing in its scope, and 
it embodies a truly interdisciplinary approach. At its best it combines insights from 
sociology, political science, and history to offer interesting and provocative con- 
clusions about the origins of the complex and controversial hodge-podge of court 
cases and policy initiatives grouped under the moniker “affirmative action.” The 
strength of the study, however, is less in its sweeping conclusions than in the rarely 
seen glimpses it offers into the processes that shape into U.S. public policy the 
prerogatives of business elites and conservatives in both parties. 

Chen advances as conventional wisdom the notion that affirmative action 
emerged as the legacy of the Great Society, bloodied and weakened but not entire- 
ly defeated in its pitched battles with southern white conservatives. He challenges 
this conventional wisdom by more properly historicizing affirmative action, offer- 
ing an alternative counterfactual argument. To properly understand affirmative 
action, he opines, one must come to grips with the story behind its emergence. It 
was not the coalition of postwar liberals, labor, and civil rights activists who are 
most directly responsible for affirmative action’s emergence, but rather a far less 
heralded coalition of business elites, northern conservatives, and southern 
Democrats. Affirmative action emerged to fill the vacuum created when the post- 
war conservative coalition dealt the final deathblow to the formation of a perma- 
nent Fair Employment Practices Commission (FEPC) in a battle that began with 
the “March on Washington Movement” in the early 1940s. FEPC proponents 
sought a federal agency, modeled directly after the National Labor Relations 
Board, which would have broad powers to investigate discrimination claims (both 
industry-wide and for individual claimants), to issue cease-and-desist orders, and 
to offer binding remedies to aggrieved parties. The permanent FEPC, Chen argues, 
would likely not have offered “color conscious remedies,” but would have instead 
enforced “race neutral” anti-discrimination law, like that ultimately codified in the 
1964 Civil Rights Act, which ended legal racial discrimination in public accom- 
modations. The central irony that Chen uncovers is that the postwar conservative 
coalition, successful at fending off FEPC legislation, consciously laid the ground- 
work for a court-oriented, color-conscious system of anti-discrimination enforce- 
ment—affirmative action—that became abhorrent to the sensibilities of their polit- 
ical progeny. 

Chen marshals an impressive array of sources and data to craft a sophisticat- 
ed, multi-level argument. He deftly combines congressional voting records, pub- 
lic comments from elected officials, state legislative data, public opinion polls, 
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records from chambers of commerce and industry associations, as well as news- 
paper accounts and citizens’ letters to public officials. Perhaps his most interest- 
ing contribution, likely to be most useful to political scientists and other policy 
researchers, is that he shows how control over the legislative veto was ultimately 
more important than majority or minority party status, or public opinion on FEPC 
legislation. While this finding may not be surprising for federal law, Chen also 
shows that the pattern holds at the state level (keeping in mind that a fair number 
of states actually passed the sort of FEPC legislation sought at the federal level). 
The coalition of businesses, conservative Republicans, and conservative 
Democrats at the federal level maintained the ability to smother FEPC proposals, 
even at times when it appeared the public was primed to adopt it. The state level 
data is especially insightful here; even outside the South in states with a more 
moderate Republican base, control of the veto process was key to passing FEPC 
legislation. 

Another very interesting contribution is the particular attention Chen pays to 
the roles played by national and state/regional business interests. Business inter- 
ests operated publicly and behind-the-scenes in the battle over FEPC that ultimate- 
ly laid the rhetorical groundwork for affirmative action. In most instances white 
business people opposed anti-discrimination laws (though this is hardly without 
exception). Publicly, business interests made clear their opposition through indus- 
try associations or the chambers of commerce. The particular approach these 
organizations took varied depending on local or industry conditions. Many busi- 
nesses, especially those with government contracts or those located in the north- 
ern states with large pools of black workers, were not openly adversarial to FEPC, 
but preferred non-compulsory educational programs for white staff and managers 
instead, some of which became models for later affirmative action programs. 

Other conservative business leaders were more vociferous in their opposition 
to any government-mandated social change. Business was a reliable partner in the 
postwar anti-FEPC coalition, and Chen highlights its role in crafting the massive 
public relations effort to provide FEPC opponents with a palatable alternative to 
the racist positions taken by former Dixiecrats. Long before Senator Barry 
Goldwater, chambers of commerce, corporate executives, and industry associa- 
tions were crafting language through trial-and-error that would capitalize on the 
discourse of “fair play” and “non-discrimination.” Thus business elites were the 
first to publicly declare their personal revulsion at market-perverting racial dis- 
crimination, but their philosophical opposition to bureaucratic regulation of pri- 
vate behavior, arguing that the cures of “proportional hiring” and “quotas” were 
worse than the disease. 

Chen’s analysis focuses on the postwar conservative coalition as a corrective 
to past scholarly overemphasis on various cracks in the armor of postwar liberal- 
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ism. If there is one flaw in Chen’s analysis, it was most clearly articulated in a 
review by historian Paul Moreno who suggested that Chen may be guilty of over- 
playing his hand and underplaying the role of racism within the liberal coalition 
and outside it. Largely missing is any meaningful analysis of how labor unions, 
both inside and outside the liberal coalition, approached FEPC legislation. 
Without the public relations arms of chambers of commerce and industry associ- 
ations to soften racist rhetoric, how did labor unions respond to FEPC mandates, 
which always targeted both employers and unions? Chen cites anecdotal evidence 
of self-identified unionists who directly supported the postwar conservative 
coalition; but given the reach of his analysis in other respects, this is a notable 
weakness. 

Despite this drawback, Fifth Freedom is a fine text (appropriate for most grad- 
uate courses), engagingly written, stunningly thorough, and certain to be integral 
to charting the trajectory for future research on affirmative action. 


David Crockett 
University of South Carolina 


Jeremy I. Levitt and Matthew C. Whitaker, eds., Hurricane Katrina: Americas 
Unnatural Disaster. University of Nebraska Press, 2009. Pp. 324. Cloth $45.00. 


The contributors to Hurricane Katrina: America’s Unnatural Disaster believe 
institutionalized racism in American society was responsible for the creation of 
thousands of black and poor “Katrina refugees” following the 2005 break in the 
Mississippi River levees surrounding New Orleans. The black and the poor were 
“the central victims” in this “unnatural” or man-made disaster. “Socially con- 
structed indicators linked to race, class, and gender” shaped the decisions of gov- 
ernment officials at every level, and those “deliberate choices” created the race- 
and economically based victimization in 2005, and even threaten American soci- 
ety today. According to a Brookings Institution study, “Blacks and whites were 
living in quite literally different worlds when the storm hit,” and the evidence 
deployed in these fine essays helps to explain why. 

Focusing on the “caste reality” in the United States that rests upon “four cen- 
turies of legal practices and judgments” and economic discrimination against 
African Americans, Bryan K. Fair explains why the poor of New Orleans were 
disproportionately of African descent. Charles P. Pouncy’s essay details the many 
ways African Americans still face institutionalized discrimination today, arguing 
that “racist influences” permeate the entire society. When the poor of New Orleans 
claimed whatever cheap, low-lying land they could afford, they also became 
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dependent upon public transportation. While the federal highway system allowed 
middle-income workers to get to the New Orleans suburbs, the urban poor and 
working class used a poorly funded and decrepit transit system to get to work. As 
taxpayers without cars, the New Orleans poor became simply “irrelevant” and 
while most of their fellow citizens were able to drive to high ground before the 
storm arrived, Pouncy notes that the car-less were left to fend for themselves, 
trapped in the most physically dangerous areas in the region. Fewer remained in 
the suburbs to face the fury of the storm, but in another essay Carlton Waterhouse 
reports that the federal levees did not fail in many suburban areas. 

Taking up the same theme, Phyllis Kotey describes the system of criminal jus- 
tice that existed in Orleans Parish during and after Katrina. Because Sheriff Marlin 
Gusman did not have a plan to evacuate his prison, more than 200 jail employees 
and family members also weathered the storm at “Central Lock-up.” Kotey esti- 
mates that Gusman was holding at least 8,000 inmates in the city’s infamous jail 
when the storm hit. After days in the dark with no water or food, “the inmates took 
their safety into their own hands.” For the hundreds who survived to do “Katrina 
Time,” however, the situation probably grew worse after the storm passed. 

The inmates were finally evacuated from the prison death trap to the Broad 
Street overpass, Kotey explains, and shuttled to the famous “Camp Greyhound” at 
the city bus station. From there, they were moved to locations all over the state, 
and most continued to await the filing of charges several months later. Kotey 
found that once the system began to crank back into motion in May 2006, at least 
1,400 inmates faced charges for the first time on a single day. Held on municipal 
and traffic violations with hardened criminals for months on end, most of those 
charged were quickly released, but the Orleans Parish criminal courts did not fully 
resume function until November 2006. Kotey concludes that the U.S. government 
only allowed this to happen because the population in question was made up of 
poor (primarily people of color), disposable American citizens. 

Carleton Waterhouse argues that the impact of Hurricane Katrina might have 
been mitigated had key federal agencies such as the Army Corps of Engineers fol- 
lowed an executive order on civil rights issued by President Bill Clinton in 1994. 
The order directed all branches of the federal government to seek out and identi- 
fy “environmental injustice” and if possible “eradicate its causes with federal 
spending.” Executive Order 12898 might have prevented the Katrina disaster, 
Waterhouse writes, if federal officials had only followed its dictates. Clinton’s 
1994 order required every arm of the federal government to identify environmen- 
tal threats to the very populations subsequently victimized by Hurricane Katrina, 
but instead officials in the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) and the Army 
Corps of Engineers adopted a policy to evade the law. Thus, rather than protect- 
ing at-risk communities as charged by the executive order, the corps invested in 
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“half-baked development schemes” for Mississippi River commerce that put poor 
and black populations at greater risk in hopes of generating private business prof- 
its. Arguing with Aristotlean logic, Waterhouse posits that civil rights directives 

such as EO 12898 would have served the entire community in the long run, if pub- 
lic officials had taken heed. 

Had corps planners identified the causes of environmental injustice in the case 
of the Mississippi River Gulf Outlet (MRGO), Waterhouse explains, the direct 
threat to lower income populations would have become clearly manifest. Instead, 

the corps dredged the MRGO in 2004, a $13 million spending binge on an ill-fated 
project that brought more damage to fragile Gulf wetlands, and resulted in no 
increase in river traffic. The MRGO did serve as the pipeline for the Katrina surge 
in 2005, however, directly funneling the deadly Gulf waters into St. Bernard 
Parish, the Ninth Ward, and New Orleans East. 

Four years later, Congress finally ordered the shutdown of MRGO, but only 
after great cost to the state of Louisiana and the region. It would have been much 
cheaper if any number of federal agencies had followed the law more than fifteen 
years earlier. Several essays address the question of government criminal culpa- 
bility, arguing that most people living in New Orleans knew exactly what would 
happen in a storm, and that the president of the United States, Congress, and the 
Corps of Engineers were formally warned. The corps predicted exactly what 
would (and did) happen in the event of a “Category 3 storm,” but a Bush-era 
Congress rejected the proposed remedy as too expensive. The federal government 
and local agencies thus ignored public safety, failed at protection and maintenance 
of the federal dikes, then wasted their efforts and money on investment and spec- 
ulation instead. People died as a result, he concludes, and they were mostly 
African American and poor people. 

In another essay Kenneth B. Nunn quotes Jefferson Parish president Aaron 
Broussard declaring, “Bureaucracy has committed murder here in the New 
Orleans area.” Nunn then takes that argument even further, stating that Katrina 
victims suffered a “double mugging.” Hit first “by the officials who abandoned 
them,” they took a second beating from “the criminal justice system that refused 
to do anything about it.” From “herding” people into the Superdome to the long- 
term engineering changes imposed on the natural flow of the Mississippi River, 
Kenneth B. Nunn, Linda S. Greene, and others in this volume agree that countless 
public officials were certainly culpable, though none ever faced criminal prosecu- 
tion. These writers offer a single explanation: untold numbers of public officials 
escaped criminal prosecution simply because American society had already mar- 
ginalized the black and poor victims who were left behind to die. 

The authors offer powerful arguments, but many of these essays have at least 
one flaw. Collectively, they give only secondary consideration to “the poor” in 
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general, while casting most of their focus on the African American population. 
Some also perpetuate dreadful stereotypes, suggesting that impoverished African 
Americans in the region were, as one author claims, “concentrated mainly in the 
Ninth Ward.” This illustrates why scholars should verify facts on their own. While 
many poor black people lived throughout this region, the population of the Ninth 
Ward was always racially mixed; and many predominantly white areas, rich and 
poor alike, also suffered from the same criminal neglect by public authorities. 

None of the writers in this volume mention the flooded rooftops in Chalmette 
and the white people who were held at gunpoint by the National Guard for days 
after Katrina on the Algiers levee. Though these victims were “poor,” the white 
folks in question never got much press coverage. Some people would argue that 
St. Bernard Parish and Plaquemines Parish in general—not to mention the rest of 
the Gulf Coast—treceived only limited media attention after Katrina because so 
many of the victims there were white. Leaving out these stories only reinforces 
racist attitudes at the expense of the true historical record. Journalists might prac- 
tice such bias, but serious scholars should not. 

The vast majority of those evacuated after the levee breaks were African 
Americans and this book will help students and scholars to understand why. It is 
an important social lesson. As the editors explain, the “forces that made so many 
people, particularly black people, so vulnerable” continue to shape and direct U.S. 
society today. These essays offer some of the earliest explanations of both why 
and how. 


Edie Ambrose 
Southeastern Louisiana University 


William Julius Wilson, More Than Just Race: Being Black and Poor in the Inner 
City. New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 2010. Pp. 190. Cloth $16.47. Paper 
$10.85. 


William Julius Wilson’s More Than Just Race: Being Black and Poor in the 
Inner City focuses on cultural and structural issues that have influenced the eco- 
nomic, social, and educational outcomes for African Americans living in impov- 
erished urban areas. Wilson provides a detailed discussion of the sociohistorical 
factors—racial segregation, shifts in the economic structure and political agen- 
das—that led to the deterioration of economic opportunities for those living in 
inner city neighborhoods. Employment opportunities, already limited by racial 
discrimination, vanished as manufacturing jobs disappeared and white-collar jobs 
migrated to the suburbs. This shift in economic development, in concert with dis- 
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criminatory hiring policies, have left poor African Americans outside the main- 
stream of society with few options for pursuing economic advancement. Wilson 
focuses on several key issues in his analysis: the politics involved in disempower- 
ing African American men and keeping them in poverty; the impact of arguments 
about the “pathology of the black family”; and the problematic findings in the 
1965 Moynihan report used to justify state and federal intervention in disempow- 
ering the black poor. The final chapter provides concluding thoughts about the cul- 
tural and structural implications of poverty in urban areas and presents avenues for 
further research. Wilson’s book is insightful and puts into perspective current 
events regarding the socioeconomic circumstances for low-income urban African 
Americans. More Than Just Race is easily accessible to academics and those out- 
side the academy. 

One of the highlights of More Than Just Race is Wilson’s discussion of the 
difficulties that young African American men experience in trying to obtain 
employment. Wilson challenges the stereotypical beliefs about black men’s work 
ethic by investigating how white racism and discriminatory hiring practices affect 
the unemployment rates of African American men in areas with high poverty rates, 
and he addresses the politics of finding employment that residents of the inner city 
face. These young men are victims of social and structural factors such as the new 
“slobal economy” that generates few of the unskilled jobs that have previously 
been held by African American men. Wilson also argues that many who are qual- 
ified for service jobs are not hired because of negative stereotypes about African 
American men. Thus many African American men are forced into unskilled or 
menial positions because of discrimination, criminal records, and the lack of aca- 
demic preparation. Wilson makes the connection between the importance of infor- 
mal references from other employed black men and the need for young people to 
gain valuable work experiences. 

One of the weaknesses of Wilson’s analysis is the way he engages topics relat- 
ed to African American women. Comparatively little attention is given to unmar- 
ried African American women living in urban areas, and most of the discussion 
centers on poor African American women’s decisions to have children and rear 
them in poverty. Wilson emphasizes the effects of poverty on African American 
mothers and their children and on some women’s dependence on the informal or 
underground economy to survive. Rather than focusing on issues of black moth- 
erhood, Wilson could have addressed the formal and informal dynamics that influ- 
ence the preferential hiring of African American women over men and the 
women’s experiences in the workforce. The employment conditions that African 
American women encounter can either promote or discourage their advancement 
in the workforce, and a detailed treatment of these and work-related issues would 
have added to Wilson’s discussion. 
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Wilson’s book challenges researchers, who argue that cultural practices are 
simply “by-products” of structural processes. Wilson argues that “culture mediates 
the impact of structural forces such as racial segregation and poverty.” Wilson 
makes it clear that structural factors are crucial to understanding the institutional- 
ized nature of white racism and the resulting oppression of many poor African 


Americans. More Than Just Race highlights local, state, and federal policies that | 


have worked to limit African Americans’ access to employment opportunities in 


the American mainstream. These arguments should not be overlooked in explain- | 


ing why African Americans in inner cities are unable to find gainful employment | 


or access to basic educational services for their children. Though Wilson makes | 


clear the connections between poverty and education, he could have offered some | 


suggestions for resolving these social and economic problems. 


William Julius Wilson’s More Than Just Race offers a sophisticated analysis | 
of the current conditions of African Americans living in poverty. His work helps | 


to lay the foundation for discussions about how racism has systematically stifled 


the advancement of African Americans historically, resulting in impoverishment, | 
educational disadvantages, and political powerlessness. Wilson’s call for further | 
research to assist in African American advancement in the new global economy is _ 


both timely and vitally important. 


Christina S. Haynes | 


The Ohio State University 

















Call for Papers 


“California on My Mind: 
The Golden State in the 
African American Imagination” 


The Journal of African American History is planning a Special Issue—“California on My 
Mind: The Golden State in the African American Imagination.” We are seeking studies by his- 
torians, literary scholars, sociologists, and other social researchers engaged in theorizing about 
and documenting various aspects of the African American experience. 


California has meant something utopian and specific in the history of people of African 
descent in the Americas. Indeed, California has been on the minds of African-descended peo- 
ple in the United States especially since its entrance into the union in 1850 as a “free state.” 
The association of “California” with “freedom” meant that enslaved and oppressed African 
Americans felt an attachment, even though they never made it there. Another group with 
California on their minds would be those African Americans who actually visited and were 
impressed by the state’s physical beauty, the racial diversity, and western lifestyle, but who 
never lived there, yet longed to stay. The third group would be the African Americans who 
migrated to the “Golden State” and created communities, institutions, and social networks. 
What has California meant to them? 


It has been suggested that in the case of Los Angeles, for African-descended peoples the city was 
the stuff of dreams, but the realities were often harsh and disappointing. We have examined the 
process of racialization for African-descended people in Los Angeles, “the nature of the ‘black’ 
in Black Los Angeles.” With the African American experience statewide taken into account, the 
“‘ealities” under examination change, but the declension narrative could predominate and serve 
to explain at the state level the existence of the Golden Gulag. The racialization process occur- 
ring in Los Angeles was also taking place in other parts of California, but we still need to know 
if the declension narrative applies to the communities formed and institutions created. 


In locating California as a site in the African American imaginary a good place to begin would 
be W. E. B. Du Bois’s articles in The Crisis magazine in November 1913. “Here I had my first 
sight on the Pacific and realized how California faces the newest color problem, the problem of 
the relation of the Orient and Occident. The colored people of California do not realize the big- 
ness of this problem and their own logical position.” At the state-level it is imperative to move 
beyond the black-white binary and focus on meanings created as a result of interactions with 
Asians, Mexicans, Native Americans, and other “colored people of California.” Looking 
throughout the state, we would document the individual and collective meanings of the oppres- 
sion of the indigenous population to African Americans who were being oppressed by the same 
forces. Racially restrictive housing covenants aimed at maintaining segregation discriminated 
against Japanese Americans, Chinese Americans, Native Americans, Filipino Americans, and 
other “colored people of California.” In challenging the racial restrictions in housing, employ- 
ment, and education in various parts of the state, lawyers and plaintiffs for various peoples of 
color made common cause with the NAACP. And we would have to look beyond Los Angeles 
to understand the meanings of alliances for workers’ rights and social justice. The alliance 

















between Cesar Chavez’s United Farm Workers union and Bobby Seale, Elaine Brown, and the 
Black Panther Party has been documented in the JAAH. What does this incident tell us about 
the meaning of California in the African American and Chicano experiences? 


For those who never visited, from the early 20th century imaginings about California were 
framed by Hollywood. Here there would be possible challenges to the declension narrative, 
though for many African Americans, Hollywood symbolized the lies being spread in the pop- 
ular media about black people. The images of the beauty of the state inspired tributes, garnered 
awards, and were publicized broadly and African Americans imbibed them as did other sec- 
tors of the public. These imaginings of California, spurred by filmic images, were often con- 
firmed and enhanced by the narratives and images of those who actually visited the state. 
Langston Hughes’s California was in some ways similar to, but in many ways different from, 
James Baldwin’s. How did we come to know California through the works of African 
American writers and other artists? The musical soundtracks, the film images, the architectur- 
al renderings, and the religious awakenings should all contribute to African American cultur- 
al meanings about California. 


This Special Issue is inspired by Harlem on My Mind, the exhibition of 700 photos and explana- 
tory texts and over 500 film images mounted in New York City in 1969 by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. In 1994 Allon Schoner, the curator for Harlem on My Mind, concluded that the 
exhibition “transformed museums, compelling them to open their galleries to subjects and audi- 
ences they had excluded.” Harlem was the subject in images and narratives by and about 
African Americans. The reverence inspired beauty for artists from all over the world. The exhi- 
bition included the images of people from everywhere visiting or living in Harlem, and narra- 
tives about Harlem from everywhere covering five decades. Harlem as a grand and important 
cultural capital conjured up meanings to people of African descent around the world, as does 
California. “California on My Mind,” the proposed JAAH Special Issue, seeks to offer new 
insights into the meanings of the Golden State in the African American imagination. 


Essays should be no more than 35 typed, double-spaced pages (12 point font), including end- 
notes. The JAAH uses The Chicago Manual of Style, 15th Edition (Chicago, 2003) for cita- 
tions. Guidelines for manuscript submission are available in The Journal of African American 
History; and on the JAAH website: http://www.jaah.org/. 


Submitted essays will be peer reviewed. Your cover letter should include the title of your 
essay, name, postal address, e-mail address, phone number, and fax number. Your essay should 
begin with the title of the essay and should NOT include your name. 


Please send three (3) hard copies of your manuscript to: 


Prof. V. P. Franklin, Editor 
The Journal of African American History 
University of California, Riverside 
Graduate School of Education 
1207 Sproul Hall 
900 University Avenue 
Riverside, CA 92521 
E-mail: vpf1019@aol.com; or jaah@jaah.org 


Submission Deadline: 1 July 2011 














Call for Papers 


“The History of African Americans and U.S. Criminal 
Justice System” 


The Journal of African American History (JAAH) is planning a Special Issue on the history of 
African Americans and the criminal justice system in the United States since the Reconstruction 
era. Historically, police and other law enforcement agencies have targeted African Americans 
and accused them of “breaking the law,” resulting in the incarceration of tens of thousands of 
black men, women, and children in U.S. prisons, penitentiaries, chain gangs, prison farms, and 
other correctional facilities. Police abuse has a long history and remains a major grievance in 
communities of color, but was usually justified by governmental officials. In addition to arrests, 
police abuse has taken many forms, including physical brutality, deadly force, verbal abuse, 
racial profiling, the targeting of African Americans in “law and order” campaigns, spying and 
surveillance of political activists, and racially discriminatory hiring practices by law enforce- 
ment agencies. Studies in the fields of history, law, and the social sciences have documented the 
racialization of the criminal justice system, which helps to explain the extreme disparities in 
incarceration rates between whites and people of color in the United States. 


The JAAH Special Issue welcomes scholarly essays on the history of police-black communi- 
ty relations and how this relationship has changed (or remained the same) from the late 19th 
to the late 20th century. Topics include but are not limited to police brutality, racial profiling, 
black women and/or youth and the criminal justice system, the role of law enforcement agen- 
cies in maintaining white privilege, police abuse as a civil rights issue, national and local chal- 
lenges to police practices, and the racial disparities in incarceration rates historically. 


Essays should be no more than 35 typed, double-spaced pages (12 point font), including 
endnotes. The JAAH uses The Chicago Manual of Style, 15th Edition (Chicago, IL, 2003) for 
citations. Guidelines for the manuscript submission are published in the JAAH and on the 
JAAH web site: http://www.jaah.org; e-mail address for inquiries: vpfl019@aol.com or 
clarence.taylor@baruch.cuny.edu. 


Submitted essays will be peer reviewed. Your cover letter should include the title of your 
essay, name, postal address, e-mail address, phone number, and fax number. Your essay should 
begin with the title of the essay and should NOT include your name. 


Please send three (3) hard copies of your manuscript to: 


Prof. Clarence Taylor, Guest Editor 
c/o V. P. Franklin, Editor 
The Journal of African American History 
University of California, Riverside 
GSOE—1207 Sproul Hall 
900 University Avenue 
Riverside, CA 92521 


Submission Deadline: 1 September 2011 
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Two titles on Pacific history fom GERALD HORNE 


THE WHITE PACIFIC 
U.S. Imperialism and Black Slavery in the South 
Seas after the Civil War 


The White Pacific ranges over the broad expanse 
of Oceania to reconstruct the history of “black- 
birding” (slave trading) in the region and of the 
African American presence in the Pacific. It 
examines the role of U.S. citizens (many of them 
ex-slaveholders and ex-confederates) in the trade 
and its roots in Civil War dislocations. What un- 
folds is a dramatic tale of unfree labor, conflicts 
between formal and informal empire, white su- 
premacy, threats to sovereignty in Hawai'i, the origins of a White Australian 
policy, and the rise of Japan as a Pacific power and putative protector. 


2007 / 264 pages / 14 illustrations / cloth $61.00 / paper $31.00 


FIGHTING IN PARADISE <a> 


Labor Unions, Racism, and Communists in the Making of Modern Hawai'i 


Powerful labor movements played a critical role in shaping modern Hawaii, 
beginning in the 1930s when charismatic union leader Harry Bridges 
dispatched International Longshore and Warehousemen’s Union (ILWU) 
representatives to the islands to organize plantation and dock laborers. 
Bridges and the ILWU were stunned by the feudal conditions they found: 
The majority of workers—Hawaiian, Japanese, Chinese, and Filipino in 
origin—were routinely subjected to repression and racism at the hands of 
white bosses. Gerald Horne’s gripping story of Hawaii workers’ struggle 

to unionize reads like a suspense novel as it details for the first time how 
radicalism and racism helped shape Hawai'i in the twentieth century. 


July 2011/ est. 488 pages / 14 illustrations / cloth $70.00 / paper $28.99 


Gerald Horne is Moores Professor of History and 
African-American Studies at the University of Houston. 
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Negro Comrades of the Crown 
African Americans and the British Empire 
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Gerald Horne rewrites the history of slave 
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The Color of Fascism 
Lawrence Dennis, Racial Passing, and the Rise 
of Right-Wing Extremism in the United States 


“A serious and important book written by a 
very talented historian.” 


— American Historical Review 


$22.00 ¢ PAPER 


Red Seas 
Ferdinand Smith and Radical Black Sailors 
in the United States and Jamaica 


“Biographical history at its best.” 
- Political Affairs 
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The Deepest South 
The United States, Brazil, 
and the African Slave Trade 


“A valuable and indispensable investigation.” 
- African American Review 
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Black and Brown 
African Americans and the Mexican 
Revolution, 1910-1920 


“A masterful, elegant work of history.” 


—Ben Vinson III, Penn State University, 
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Race War! 
White Supremacy and the Japanese Attack 
on the British Empire 


“Provides a strikingly new and powerful 
interpretation of the international politics of 
race in the twentieth century.” 

~ Manning Marable, Center for 
Contemporary Black History, Columbia University 


$25.00 * PAPER 


Race Woman 
The Lives of Shirley Graham Du Bois 


“Handsomely communicates the artistic, 
political and social climate of the world that 
created the multidimensional Graham Du Bois.” 


— Black Issues Book Review 


$25.00 ¢ PAPER 
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The New Black Studies Series 


Queer Pollen 
White Seduction, Black Male Homosexuality, and the Cinematic 
DAVID A. GERSTNER 


Discusses three notable black queer twentieth-century artists—Richard 
Bruce Nugent, James Baldwin, and Marlon Riggs—and the unique ways 
they turned to various media to work through their life experiences. 

Illus. Unjacketed Cloth, $80.00; Paper, $25.00 





The Rise of Chicago's Black Metropolis, 1920-1929 
CHRISTOPHER ROBERT REED 


Maps out the labor issues and the struggle for control of black politics 
and business to offer an unromanticized view of the entrepreneurial 
efforts of migrants and the creation of a black professional class. 

Illus. Cloth, $55.00 





The Muse Is Music 
Jazz Poetry from the Harlem Renaissance to Spoken Word 

META DUEWA JONES 

Illuminates how innovations in American poetry have been linked to 
jazz as musical performance and as literary representation, and deftly 
applies the methodology of textual close reading to a critical "close 
listening" of American poetry's resonant soundscape. 

Illus. Cloth, $55.00 


Also Available 


The Roots of Rough Justice 


Origins of American Lynching 
MICHAEL J. PFEIFER 

In this prequel to his study Rough Justice: Lynching and American 
Society, 1874-1947, Michael J. Pfeifer shows how the national and 
transatlantic context is essential for understanding how whites used 


mob violence to enforce the racial and class hierarchies across the 
United States. 


Illus. Cloth, $40.00 
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Now in Paperback 
Colonial Blackness 
A History of Afro-Mexico 
HERMAN L. BENNETT 


Asking readers to imagine a history of Mexico narrated through the 
experiences of Africans and their descendants, this book offers a radical 
reconfiguration of Latin American history in all its untidy detail. 
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paper $24.95 


Now in Paperback 

Slavery and the Birth of an African City 

Lagos, | 760—1900 

KRISTIN MANN 
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years. ... This is a major contribution to African history, to slave studies, and 
to urban history.’ —Martin Klein 


paper $29.95 
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Love of Freedom 
Black Women in Colonial and 
Revolutionary New England 


CATHERINE ADAMS 
AnD ELIZABETH H. PLECK 


2010 280 pp. Hardback $99.00 
Paperback $21.95 


Slave Narratives after Slavery 
Eprrep sy WILLIAM L. ANDREWS 
2011 456 pp. Hardback $99.00 
Paperback $34.95 


Freedom Riders 

1961 and the Struggle for 
Racial Justice 

ABRIDGED EDITION 
RAYMOND ARSENAULT 

2011 320pp. 18 illus. 
Paperback $15.95 


“Takin’ it to the streets” 
A Sixties Reader 
Turd EDITION 


ALEXANDER BLOOM 
AND WINI BREINES 


2010 560 pp. Paperback $39.95 


Courage to Dissent 

Atlanta and the Long History 
of the Civil Rights Movement 
TOMIKO BROWN-NAGIN 

2011 608 pp. 25 illus. 

Hardback $34.95 


John Coltrane and Black 
America’s Quest for Freedom 
Spirituality and the Music 
Eprrep sy LEONARD BROWN 

2010 256 pp. Hardback $99.00 
Paperback $27.95 


‘Til Death or Distance 
Do Us Part 

Love and Marriage in 
African America 

FRANCES SMITH FOSTER. 

2010 224 pp. Hardback $21.95 





2010 544 pp. 35 illus. 
Paperback $17.95 


Cry Liberty 

The Great Stono River 
Slave Rebellion of 1739 
PETER CHARLES HOFFER 
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Hardback $19.95 


The Battle of Ole Miss 
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FRANK LAMBERT 
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Paperback $14.95 


Women’s Work 

An Anthology of African- 
American Women’s Historical 
Writings from Antebellum 
America to the Harlem 
Renaissance 
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anpD KATHRYN LOFTON 


2010 240 pp. Hardback $99.00 
Paperback $19.95 


Making Slavery History 
Abolitionism and the Politics 
of Memory in Massachusetts 
MARGOT MINARDI 

2010 240 pp. 10 illus. 

Hardback $49.95 


Freedom Flyers 

The Tuskegee Airmen 
of World War II 

J. TODD MOYE 
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KAROLYN TYSON 
2011 240 pp. 7 illus. 
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Sanctuary 

African Americans and Empire 
NICOLE A, WALIGORA-DAVIS 

2011 240 pp. 26 illus. 

Hardback $65.00 
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Rising Road 

A True Tale of Love, Race, 
and Religion in America 
SHARON DAVIES 

2011 352 pp. 15 photos 
Paperback $18.95 


Death or Liberty 
African Americans and 
Revolutionary America 
DOUGLAS R. EGERTON 
2011 352 pp. 15 illus. 
Paperback $21.95 


Creating Their Own Image 
The History of African- 
American Women Artists 
LISA E. FARRINGTON 

2011 368 pp. 253 illus. 
Paperback $39.95 


Islam and the Blackamerican 
Looking Toward the 

Third Resurrection 

SHERMAN A. JACKSON 

2011 246 pp. Paperback $24.95 


Mrs. Dred Scott 

A Life on Slavery’s Frontier 
LEA VANDERVELDE 

2010 496 pp. 53 illus. 
Paperback $24.95 


Prices are subject to change and apply only in the US. 
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Roi Ottley’s World War Il 


The Lost Diary of an African American Journalist 
Edited with an introduction by Mark A. Huddle 


“If you think you know the American 
experience of World War II, just try 
looking at the European theater 
through the eyes of African American 
war correspondent Roi Ottley. 1 found 


fascinating new stuff on page after 


page.”—James Tobin, author of 


Ernie Pyles War ee OTILEY’S 


“Ottley’s lively and original writings WORLD WAR ip 


THE LOST DIARY OF AN AFRICAN 
at a er ee oF 8 Lo cern 


provide a vivid and heartfelt portrait em ae cage: 
Edited with an introduction by Mark A.W 


of African American soldiers as they 
struggled to bring democracy to 

Europe and America during the World War II 
era... . An important contribution to our 
understanding of African American history 
and American race relations.” 

—Albert S. Broussard, author of African- 


American Odyssey: The Stewarts, 1853-1963 


200 pages, 1 photograph, Cloth $29.95 


University Press of Kansas 


Phone 785-864-4155 + Fax 785-864-4586 - www.kansaspress.ku.edu 
















S CIENCE & SOCIETY is a peer-reviewed interdisciplinary journal of Marxist 
scholarship, now in its 75th year of publication. It publishes original 
studies in theoretical and applied political economy, social and political 
theory, philosophy and methodology, history, labor, ethnic and women’s 
studies, literature, and the arts. It draws upon all schools and interpretations, 
encouraging dialog among Marxists, post-Marxists, and Marxism-influenced 
scholar activities, to place knowledge and ideas at the service of social 
transformation and human development. 

















A REPRESENTATIVE CONTENT INCLUDES 

je Rethinking Historical Materialism: The New Edition of The German 
Ideology, Wei Xiaoping, 74(4), 2010 

¢ Marxism, Crisis Theory and the Crisis of the Early 21st Century, 

| William K. Tabb, 74(3), 2010 

_| © The End of the “End of History”: The Structural Crisis of Capitalism 

and the Fate of Humanity, Mingi Li, 74(3), 2010 

. | © The World Economic Crisis and Transnational Corporations, 

Jerry Harris, 74(3), 2010 


SPECIAL ISSUES 

| © July 2010: Symposium: Capitalism and Crisis in the 21st Century 

| © April 2009: China: Socialism, Capitalism, Market: What Now? Where Next? 
ie April 2006: Biography Meets History: Communist Party Lives 

| January 2005: Marxist-Feminist Thought Today 











SUBSCRIPTION INFORMATION: 

ISSN 0036-8237, Volume 75, 2011 (4 issues) 

Individuals (print + online): $45.00; Outside U.S., add $25.00 
Institutions (online only): $295.00 

(print + online): $315.00; Outside U.S., add $25.00 





GUILFORD PUBLICATIONS, INC. * www.guilford.com 
72: Spring Street, New York, N Y 10012, Attn: Journals Dept » VIEW SAMPLE ISSUES: 


Call Toll-Free 1-800-365-7006, 9 am to 5 pv EST , www.guilford.com/samples 
(Locally, call 212-431-9800) * Fax 212-966-6708 : 


Message in the Music: Hip Hop, History 
Edited by Derrick P. Alridge, The University of Georgia 
James B. Stewart, Pennsylvania State University 
and V.P. Franklin, University of California, Riverside 


Forthcoming in 2011 from ASALH Press! 


This volume examines the messages in Hip Hop music and culture from its beginnings in 
the early 1970s to the present. With a special focus on Rap music, the volume situates 
Hip Hop in African American and U.S. history and illuminates the messages and the mean- 
ings that Rap artists have conveyed in their music. 


Contents: Introduction, Derrick P. Alridge, James B. Stewart, and V.P. Franklin, 
“Message in the Music: Hip Hop, History, and Pedagogy"; James 8. Stewart, “Message in 
the Music: Political Commentary in Black Popular Music from Rhythm and Blues to Early 
Hip Hop"; Derrick P. Alridge, “From Civil Rights to Hip-Hop: Toward a Nexus of Ideas", 
V.P. Franklin," Jackanapes: Reflections on the Black Panther Legacy for the Hip Hop Gen- 
eration"; Charise Cheney, “In Search of the Revolutionary Generation:(En)Gendering the 
Golden Age of Rap Nationalism", Edward Onaci,“I can Be Your Sun, You Can Be My Earth: 
Masculinity and Gender in the Nation of Gods and Earths"; Pero Gaglo Dagbovie, “Of All 
Our Studies, History is Best Qualified to Reward Our Research: Black History's Rele- 
vance to the Hip Hop Generation"; Lay/i Phillips, Kerri Reddick-Morgan, and Dionne 
Patricia Stephens, “Oppositional Consciousness within an Oppositional Realm: The Case of 
Feminism and Womanism in Rap and Hip Hop, 1976-2004"; Bryan Bracey, “Crossover Col- 
laborations: Towards Realizing Hip Hop's Political Potential"; Bettina L. Love, “Commercial 
Hip Hop: The Sounds and Images of a Racial Project": Ayanna F. Brown, “Just Because I 
am a Black Male Doesn't Mean I am a Rapper! Sociocultural Dilemmas in Using “Rap” Music 
as an Educational Tool in Classrooms"; R. Dianne Bartlow, “Defying Gender Stereotypes 
and Racial Norms: Naming African-American Women’s Realities in Hip Hop, and Neo-Soul 
Music"; Paula Marie Seniors," Transforming the Carmen Narrative: The Case of Carmen 
the Hip Hopera", Ronald L. Jackson and Sakile Camara,“ Scripting and Consuming Black 
Bodies in Hip Hop Music and Pimp Movies"; Les/ey Feracho, “Hip Hop and Global Politics in 
Caribbean Music: Debates in Transnationalism, Resistance, Culturalism, and Appropriation 
in Cuban and Puerto Rican Rap"; Aimee Meredith Cox,“ That Supposed to Be Me?: Margin- 
alized Young Black Women Talk Back to ‘Hip Hop": Bernard W. Bell, “The Global Impact of 
Hip-Hop on Mainland China". 


$19.99 
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THE AUTHORITATIVE ORIGINAL VERSION 


The Mis-Education of the Negro 


Carter G. Woodson 
With a Foreword be V. P.. Franklin 





Support ASALH!! 
Use Our Version of Woodson’s Classic Work 
for your classes and study groups. 
It is a central text for understanding black social thought. 


Order from asalh.net/BooksforSale.html 


ISBN: 0-9768111-0-3 Price $9.99 
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Major Degrees Pursued 
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Non-Profit Organization 
Church/Religious Organization 
Student Organization 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP 


General $65.00 Senior (65+) [| $45.00 Student [| $35.00 
All memberships include quarterly issues of ASALH publication, The Journal of African American History 
(formerly the Journal of Negro History), voting privileges and discounts at the national conference and other events 
DUAL MEMBERSHIP $100.00 Payment includes $65.00 general membership and spouse will receive 
membership for $35.00. A dual membership couple will receive one copy of all correspondence and publications. 
The couple will have one vote. Discount privileges apply to both individuals. 




































































LIFE MEMBERSHIP $1000.00 JR MEMBERSHIP $500.00 
(Ages up to 18 years old) 
(Also payable in $200.00 installments and must be completed in 5 years) Installment # 


Sustaining Life Member Yearly Contribution (Beyond Final Life Membership Payment) 
Heritage Hero (for life Members who are Seniors only) (.] $50.00 - $75.00 








Heritage Defender for Life Members {-] $76.00 - $100.00 

Heritage Guardian for Life Members (] $101.00 + 
INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS (Individuals may purchase additional subscriptions at rates below.) 
The Journal of African American History [| $65.00/Year 
The Black History Bulletin $50.00/Year 
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Cover Image: Soldiers from the 24th Infantry Regiment on patrol outside Gifu, Japan, as part 
of the U.S. military occupation after World War II. Courtesy of National Archives. 
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“MOST HONORABLE MENTION ... 
BELONGS TO WASHINGTON, DC”: 
THE CARTER G. WOODSON HOME 
AND THE EARLY BLACK HISTORY 

MOVEMENT IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Pero Gaglo Dagbovie 





Most honorable mention, however, belongs to Washington, DC, where without any urgent solic- 
itation from $1,500 to $2,000 is annually raised to support the work of the Association. The Shaw 
Junior School, about two blocks from the national office in Washington, raises more money for 
the cause than any other school in the world. . . . Just as the Shaw Junior High School takes 
priority among the schools so does the Helping Hand Club of the Nineteenth Street Baptist 
Church take priority of the country. This city-wide interchurch is in a class by itself. . . . It 
stages annually drives to aid . . . the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History. . . . 
In this connection should be mentioned the large number of teachers of the District of Columbia 
who, although prohibited by local regulations from receiving solicitors in the school, voluntari- 
ly connect themselves as members of the Association and subscribers to its magazines. 
—Carter G. Woodson, 1947! 


Pero Gaglo Dagbovie is Professor and Graduate Director in the Department of History at Michigan State 
University in East Lansing, MI. 
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In the February 1958 issue of Ebony magazine, the Johnson Publishing 
Company announced: “The third distinguished American named by readers to the 
Ebony Hall of Fame is the man who helped put the Negro back in the history books, 
Carter Godwin Woodson (1875-1950). For decades it was his custom to devote vir- 
tually every waking hour to research, writing, and editing. Nothing else mattered. He 
had no ties to anyone, depended on no one, came as close to any man can to being 
an island ‘entire of itself.” He never consciously sought to be liked, never cultivated 
those habits and personality traits which would endear him to the public. . . . He 
had no home of his own, lived in rented lodgings as a boarder or ate out in restau- 
rants.”’ The editors of African America’s most popular magazine for the black mid- 
dle class in the early years the civil rights campaigns got it wrong about the nature 
of the public and private life of the “Father of Negro History.” The editors at Ebony 
were correct in observing that Woodson was extremely independent, possessed an 
intricate and complex personality, and wholeheartedly sacrificed his life for the pro- 
motion of African and African American history. However, in Washington, DC, 
in particular, he had many friends and had mobilized countless co-workers upon 
whom he depended; he remained committed to the grassroots, serving as a public 
intellectual and celebrity. Most importantly for Woodson and the early black histo- 
ry movement, on 30 August 1922 he purchased a three-story, Italianate style row 
house for $8,000 at 1538 Ninth Street, NW, Washington, DC, where he lived from 
1922 until the day of his sudden death on 3 April 1950. 

Willie Leanna Miles, who worked with Woodson in the years immediately 
before his death, dubbed the Ninth Street residence the nucleus of the early black 
history movement. The building housed the Associated Publishers, Inc.; The 
Journal of Negro History (SNH) and the Negro History Bulletin (NHB), and 
served as the national headquarters for the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History (ASNLH). Woodson wrote and dictated to his secretaries and stenog- 
raphers numerous books, letters, Memos, announcements, and essays in the unusu- 
al comfort of his “office-home.” Important figures of the early black history move- 
ment visited “the Association’s” headquarters and during the ASNLH’s nine 
annual meetings held in Washington, DC, between 1917 and 1949, the organiza- 
tion’s national office was a very busy place.’ Countless books published by the 
Associated Publishers, issues of the Journal of Negro History and the Negro 
History Bulletin, and other important documents were stored in the national 
office’s basement. In 1941 Woodson noted that the ASNLH stored in “its fireproof 
safe in the national office an additional 1,000 or more manuscripts which will be 
turned over to the Library of Congress as soon as they can be properly sorted. 
These manuscripts consist of valuable letters of the most noted Negroes of our 
time: Francis J. Grimké, Charles Young, Frederick Douglass, Booker T. 
Washington, and Richard Theodore Greener.’”4 
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Woodson's “office-home” and the headquarters of 
the ASNLH and the Associated Publishers, Inc., 
1538 Ninth Street, NW, Washington, DC. 
Used with permission from the Afro-American 
Newspapers Archives and Research Center. 


Equally important, the Association’s headquarters was in charge of overseeing 
Association branches throughout the country and disseminating “Negro History 
Week” supplies. Especially after the founding Negro Week celebrations in 1926, 
Woodson routinely received hundreds of letters at the headquarters from ASNLH 
branches, school teachers, children, and others requesting black history resources 
and praising Woodson and the Association. Under headings like “Negro History 
Week Literature Available Free of Charge” and “Negro History Week Literature Still 
Available” regularly reprinted in the Negro History Bulletin and leading black news- 
papers, Woodson advertised the ASNLH’s headquarters as a clearinghouse of free 
information on black history and encouraged his readers to write to him. “Posters 
and information in other forms will be distributed free of charge,” Woodson 
announced in December 1945. “Send to the office of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History your plans so that you may have the fullest cooperation.” 
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The ASNLH no longer used the building on Ninth Street, NW, as its national 
headquarters after November 1971, and on 11 May 1976 the structure was desig- 
nated a National Historic Landmark. After being unoccupied for more than a 
decade, in December 2003 Public Law 108-192 authorized the National Park 
Service (NPS) to acquire the building in order to incorporate it as a National 
Historic Site, and Congress passed H.R. 1012, the Carter G. Woodson Home 
National Historic Site Establishment Act of 2003, formally designating the Carter 
G. Woodson Home a National Historic Site. On 10 June 2005 with the goal of pre- 
serving and protecting this important building, the National Park Service pur- 
chased the Woodson Home from the Association for the Study of African 
American Life and History (ASALH). “The completed site will provide a unique 
opportunity for visitors to experience the very place where Woodson lived and 
worked as he and ASALH brought African American history to life,” the National 
Park Service recently projected. “Completion of the Carter G. Woodson Home 
National Historic Site will include a restoration and renovation of historic build- 


ings; development, fabrication, and installation of interpretative exhibits; produc- _ 
tion and distribution of educational and interpretative materials, and other site 


improvements such as parking, way-finding signs, wayside exhibits, and much 
more.””° 
Published scholarship on Woodson is well-developed and nuanced; however, 


various engaging aspects of his life and the ASNLH’s activities in Washington, © 
DC, during the early black history movement as well as the multifaceted role of | 
what is now the Carter G. Woodson Home, National Historic Site (NHS) are wor- _ 


thy of further analysis.’ This essay examines intriguing and previously underap- | 


preciated dimensions of Woodson’s life and the ASNLH’s activities in the nation’s 
capital, the important role of the ASNLH’s Ninth Street headquarters from 1922 


| 
| 


until Woodson’s death in 1950, and the historical significance and evolution of the — 


Carter G. Woodson Home. 


SCHOLAR-ACTIVIST IN THE WASHINGTON BLACK COMMUNITY 


Woodson’s decision to establish the Association’s headquarters at 1538 Ninth | 


Street, NW, is not surprising. ASNLH was founded by a group of scholars and 
researchers in September 1915 in Chicago, an important city in its own right for 
African American culture and social activism during the Jim Crow era. Woodson 
briefly lived there and received an M.A. degree in history and romance languages 


and literature from the University of Chicago in 1908. The Windy City was the | 


location of the ASNLH annual meetings in 1935 and 1940 (two important anniver- 
sary years). However, Woodson had decided that the District of Columbia was the 
best location for him to set up the ASNLH national office for several reasons. The 
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District of Columbia is the nation’s capital and located, according to Woodson, 
“mid-way between the North and the South,” and by the so-called Progressive era, 
“the nadir” for African Americans, Washington came to be considered by many “a 
black intellectual and civil rights capital.”® African American businesses, educa- 
tors, churches, and leaders in the District supported Woodson’s early black histo- 
ry movement, especially during annual Negro History Week celebrations and as 
the site for nine ASNLH annual meetings between 1917 and 1949. Washington, 
DC, is the home to Howard University, numerous national archives, and the 
Library of Congress. Since an essential component of Woodson’s and the 
ASNLH’s mission was the collection and preservation of documents pertaining to 
African American history and culture, the District of Columbia was an ideal base 
of operations. Between 1929 and 1938 Woodson established a documentary treas- 
ure trove on African American history at the Library of Congress that is now the 
Carter Godwin Woodson Papers. Before Woodson began depositing materials in 
the Library of Congress, there was already a black presence. From 1871 to 1923 
Daniel A. P. Murray, the second African American to be employed there, worked 
on establishing a “Collection of Books by Colored Authors.” In 1897 the poet Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar also worked with the Library of Congress as a library assistant.’ 

According to the U.S. census, there were more than 110,000 African 
Americans residing in the District in 1920, representing approximately 25 percent 
of the total population. Only New York City, Chicago, and Philadelphia had larg- 
er black populations. The section where Woodson decided to reside was later 
dubbed “the Shaw” neighborhood, named after a popular public junior high school 
in the area that “was bounded by North Capital and 15th streets, NW, on the east 
and west and Florida Avenue and M Street, NW, on the north and south.”’'° From 
“the boisterous 1920s to the riots of the 1960s, the area north of downtown 
Washington known today as ‘Shaw’ was the pre-eminent African American neigh- 
borhood in the city.”"! Historian Kathryn S. Smith considers the Shaw black com- 
munity “Washington’s Harlem,” where a viable black community was created, 
“despite acknowledged divisions based on color and class, which functioned well 
for its members. Shaw was a dense weave of personal acquaintances and lifelong 
friendships based in strong families, churches, schools, fraternal and social clubs, 
black-owned businesses, and other local institutions. These provided support, 
training, and opportunities for important individual and group achievements.” 
Smith also noted, “What the residents of Shaw created under segregation—faced 
with a larger society that refused them dignity and opportunity—was a place to act 
and decide. It was a place where they could shape their own lives.” !? In her study 
of the National Negro Alliance of Washington, Michele F. Pacifico pointed out 
that the city boasted “more vocal leaders and highly trained and educated African 
Americans than most other American cities. Because of their proximity to nation- 
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al power, educated black Washingtonians considered themselves national figures 
as well as local leaders.”!* More recently, historian Zachery Williams has argued 
that during the early 20th century, the nation’s capital fostered the development of 
a dynamic black intellectual community that “was more independent and more 
autonomous than the Harlem movement.”!4 

There were certainly economically deprived Africans Americans living in the 
vicinity of Woodson’s office-home. As data from William H. James’s 1929 The 
Housing of Negroes in Washington, DC and James Borchert’s Alley Life in 
Washington reveal, Washington’s “Black Broadway” was significantly different 
from where the District’s struggling and poor black workers lived. During the 1920s 
the population whom William H. James called “Negro city dwellers” constituted a 
diverse group of people who lived “all over Washington,” but were disproportion- 
ately concentrated in the city’s alley streets.'5 There were many challenges facing 
African Americans in the District around the time that Woodson settled there. For 
example, it was not until 1919—the same year that a race riot engulfed the city in 
July and that John Whitelaw Lewis opened the first hotel and apartment building for 
African Americans—“that Washington’s black birthrate began to exceed the popu- 
lation’s mortality rate.”!® As historian Elizabeth Clark-Lewis has underscored, the 
vast majority of the city’s working black women labored as domestic servants.!7 
Woodson himself noted the vast discrepancy in the progress made by the “highly 
educated persons of the District of Columbia” compared to the city’s black working- 
class “masses” between 1880 and 1931. Sympathetic to the working and unem- 
ployed “masses” of his people, Woodson did on rare occasions publicly echo the civ- 
ilizationist sentiments of Washington’s black bourgeoisie. “For some time I have 
been making a special study in Washington, and I try to compare our condition of 
today with that of the past. Now although the few highly educated persons of the 
District of Columbia have multiplied and are in better circumstances than ever, the 
masses show almost as much backwardness as they did in 1880,” Woodson observed 
in 1931. “Although born and brought up in the Black Belt of the South, I never saw 
there such idolatrous tendencies as I have seen under the dome of the Capitol.” At 
the same time, Woodson in part blamed the District’s “highly educated,” himself 
included, for abandoning what he termed the “undeveloped man.”!8 

When Woodson opened the doors of the Association and the Associated 
Publishers, black businesses in Washington were making significant progress. The 
evolution of independent black businesses in the District was profoundly shaped 
by the efforts of a range of leaders during the Progressive era such as William 
Calvin Chase, John Wesley Cromwell, Alexander Crummell, Edward E. Cooper, 
William H. Davis, and Andrew Hilyer. In the mid-1880s there were only fifteen 
black businesses listed as operating in the Shaw area, yet, “by 1920 there were 
well over 300.”'? Equally important, there was also a concrete tradition of black 
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historical societies in Washington before the Association secured a permanent 
home there, including the Bethel Literary and Historical Association (1881), the 
Garnett Literary Association (1890), the American Negro Academy (1897), the 
Frederick Douglass Memorial and Historical Association (1900), the Washington 
Conservatory of Music (1905), and the Mu-So-Lit Club (1905). The exclusive 
Mu-So-Lit Club preceded ASNLH in holding an annual black history celebration 
in February in honor of Frederick Douglass and Abraham Lincoln’s birthdays. On 
occasion, Mu-So-Lit members contributed to the social activities at ASNLH meet- 
ings. On 29 October 1929, for instance, during the 14th annual meeting, a number 
of visitors went on invitation to the parlors of the Mu-So-Lit Club at 1327 R 
Street, NW. Still, the ASNLH was larger, national in scope, and was also the only 
organization of its kind to establish concrete and enduring programs for black pub- 
lic school children inside and outside the District of Columbia.” 

From 1922 until his death, Woodson consciously chose to settle in Washington 
so he must have liked living there. Before 1922 Woodson had taught at several 
high schools and at Howard University. Even earlier he frequented the desegregat- 
ed Library of Congress. Woodson highlighted the importance of Washington, DG, 
as a base of operations for the ASNLH in a report on the first biennial meeting in 
1917 and commented on how his organization contributed to the city’s progressive 
black culture. 


There is no fixed rule to determine exactly where the meetings of the Association shall be held. 
Washington, however, naturally proved attractive for the reasons that it is located mid-way 
between the North and the South, the Association is incorporated under laws of the District of 
Columbia, and several of its officers reside there. The extensive advertising given the meeting 
and the occurrence of the conference in Washington on the education of the Negro the follow- 
ing day brought to the meeting probably the largest number of useful and scholarly Negroes 
ever assembled at the national capital.” 


Unfortunately, the city that Woodson located “mid-way between the North and 
the South” exhibited most of the negative characteristics associated with the Jim 
Crow South. In her classic study of Washington’s “secret city,” historian 
Constance Green concluded, “Except for the haunts of bootleggers and other ele- 
ments of the underworld, by 1923 the only places in Washington where racial seg- 
regation did not obtain were on the trolleys and buses, at Griffith Stadium, and in 
the readings rooms of the public library and the Library of Congress.””* Pervasive 
racial discrimination persisted in the District of Columbia into the early 1950s and 
the presidency of Dwight D. Eisenhower.”* The Coordinating Committee for the 
Enforcement of the DC Anti-Discrimination Laws was formed in the summer of 
1949 in order to test directly the limits of Reconstruction era laws prohibiting seg- 
regation in public places. Marvin Caplan, chairman of the Publicity Committee for 
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the Coordinating Committee, summarized the realities people of African descent 
faced in the nation’s capital. 


By 1950, segregation by law and by custom was firmly entrenched in Washington. Segregated 
restaurants were only one reflection of a racially divided city. Black Washingtonians encoun- 
tered segregation in the most fundamental aspects of their daily lives. Housing and public 
schools were segregated. Only one hospital, Freedman’s, admitted blacks without segregation, 
and several would not admit black patients at all. While the federal government offered some 
opportunities for skilled employment, blacks, in the main, were relegated to perform the capi- 
tal’s menial tasks—as its messengers, porters, day laborers and domestics. Blacks who ventured 
downtown found most hotels and movie houses closed to them. The National Theatre, 
Washington’s one legitimate playhouse, excluded blacks, a policy that so incensed the Actors’ 
Equity Association that it instituted a boycott against the place. Most recreation facilities, pub- 
lic and private, were segregated as well. Glen Echo, the area’s one amusement park, was closed 
to blacks, a restriction that left countless black youngsters heartbroken.”4 


On 8 August 1925, three years after Woodson purchased the building on Ninth 
Street, NW, the District witnessed the spectacle of more than 30,000 white 
supremacists marching in full Klan regalia down Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Throughout his life Woodson epitomized the scholar-activist. During his years 
in Washington he became involved in secondary education, was a known and con- 
troversial figure on Howard University’s campus, and belonged to a wide range of 
organizations, including the the National Urban League, the Washington NAACP 
branch, the New Negro Alliance, and other civic and fraternal groups. In June 
1922 Woodson “participated in the Washington [NAACP] branch’s silent march 
against lynching.”*> In the 1930s and 1940s in numerous newspaper columns he 
continually criticized the inequalities and indignities that African Americans 
endured in the nation’s capital, and documented the plight of the black unem- 
ployed in Employment of Negroes in the District of Columbia, published by 
Associated Publishers in 1931. In a speech delivered before the Federation of 
Civic Associations in March 1932, the Washington Post reported that Woodson 
“discussed the color line as it exists in Washington industry, showing changes in 
employment of Negro workers during recent years, steps taken toward opening 
new avenues of employment, and the effects of organization of Negro labor.” 
Woodson also challenged racist practices that impacted him in more direct and 
personal ways. After being denied Pullman accommodations on 26 November 
1932, he publicly indicted the operations of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad 
(C & O) office in Washington. His letter of protest, printed in a black newspaper, 
noted that “the Ku Klux Klan policy still dominates [the C & O] City Ticket Office 
at 1714 14th Street, N.W., Washington, DC. The management there still refuses to 
sell Negroes reservations except when they have Lower 1 available; and some of 
the clerks do not want to sell that.” Woodson had written to complain several 
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times, but “the management here in Washington . . . had rather see the railroad 
go into the hands of a receiver than sell a Negro a Pullman berth.” Woodson then 
denounced the Klan-like actions and urged an economic boycott of the railroad. 


This may be a fine way to promote the Ku Klux Klan movement, but it will never do for run- 
ning a business. Inasmuch as this is your policy, I am going to West Virginia by another route 
which does not champion the cause of the Ku Klux Klan. . . . The only thing we can do, then, 
is to advise self-respecting Negroes to travel on some other road whenever they can.” 


Woodson was widely recognized everywhere in the Shaw neighborhood and 
he generally preferred to walk. He “never bought a car for himself in order to exer- 
cise by walking.” He walked “whenever possible, whether to church, the Post 
Office, Library of Congress, or to the home where he ate dinner, no matter how 
inclement the weather.”?* And despite his ongoing and well-known critique of the 
“highly educated class,” Woodson was undoubtedly a member of DC’s educated 
black elite. However, given his poor, working-class background, he rejected many 
of the black elites’ cultural values and social practices. In moving around the city 
on foot, he gained an intimate view of city neighborhoods. For Woodson, African 
Americans who drove around in expensive cars were seen as engaging in what 
sociologist Thornstein Veblen called “conspicuous consumption.” “The other day 
I was accosted by a young woman driving an expensive car,” Woodson reported 
in 1933, the depth of the Depression. “She wanted to give me a lift, but I was not 
going exactly in her direction. I feel uncomfortable anyway when associating with 
people of this type, for I cannot return these favors while earning about twelve and 
a half dollars a week and serving as caretaker in our building in return for free use 
of the attic in order to save rent.” 

Yet, one evening that same year on 13 June, Woodson discovered the dangers 
of walking the DC streets at night: he was robbed at gunpoint by “two colored 
thugs.” Woodson shared his experiences with the readers of the Chicago 
Defender, Pittsburgh Courier, Afro-American (Baltimore), and New York 
Amsterdam News in detail and with some degree of good humor. 


In the evening of the unlucky Friday, the thirteenth of this month, I had my superstition con- 
firmed beyond the shadow of a doubt. Going from the Library of Congress toward Pennsylvania 
Avenue, I had an unusual experience just before I reached Peace Monument, which temporari- 
ly became a scene of war. Two colored thugs rushed upon me from the rear, caught me by both 
of my hands, stuck a gun in my side, struck me on one cheek because I came near disengaging 
myself from them; and, before I could religiously turn the other cheek, gave me a stunning blow 
on the other side of my head. Seeing what I was facing, I begged them not to kill me and offered 
them what money I had. After dispossessing me of five dollars, they ran away. 

This was the first time in my life that I have had any one to pay me the compliment of hav- 
ing money. While I regret the loss of my money and cannot enjoy the sore head and black eye, 
I had the chance to learn some of the things which we read about in books or see in the movies. 
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The experience, too, was very illuminating; and if you have never had it, you have something 
to look forward to.*° 


Unlike many of his “highly-educated” counterparts who chastised those involved 
in the criminal subculture, Woodson defended and sympathized with impover- 
ished African Americans who chose a life of crime. “So many poor people of our 
group have little to do now except gambling, racketeering, and stealing. They are 
hungry, and they are going to kill and rob before they settle down to starvation.” 
Woodson added that he sought to “remedy” this situation in the District of 
Columbia by “petitioning employers of labor to provide in some way for the large 
number of our unemployed,” and by encouraging the growth of black businesses.*! 

A bachelor who was truly wedded to his work, Woodson routinely dined at the 
Phillis Wheatley YWCA at 901 Rhode Island Avenue that was one-half block 
north of his office-home and regularly hosted sessions for the ASNLH’s annual 
meetings. After his ritual meal, he would “often linger afterwards in the lobby, sit- 
ting and chatting with the young ladies who resided there.’22 He also dined at the 
Gateway Dining Room in the Union Station. The young women who lived in the 
Phillis Wheatley YWCA were especially fond of Woodson. In a poem entitled 
“Let Me Live in the House by the Side of the Road,” the young women conclud- 
ed that Woodson was “the House itself” and stressed the significance of his pres- 
ence. “Seated there [in the lobby] like the great philosopher and teacher that he 
was, he would engage in stimulating conversations with the young women as they 
passed, tarried, and listened to learn from experiences of his full rich life. He was 
a fountainhead of knowledge of our history and racial heritage, together with an 
interesting store of anecdotes of wit and humor.” For Woodson and the YWCA 
residents these were instances of “healthy philosophy, wise counsel, and current 
information.” 


His wide travel experience as teacher, lecturer, instructor, leader, and humanitarian made him 
always welcome as an interesting and entertaining visitor. As a conversationalist he would, 
when pressed, modestly relate marvelous incidents of his own early life. His optimistic views 
and worthwhile topics were impelling and contagious.*3 


Despite Woodson’s notoriously strict work ethic—he routinely worked eight- 
een hours per day—and his rigid and somewhat cantankerous demeanor, many 
who chipped past his rough exterior found that there was a soft spot for children 
in his heart. The children who lived near Woodson’s office-home greatly appreci- 
ated him for the historical stories and African folktales he shared with them, while 
he “enjoyed taking little treats of candy to the neighborhood children around 9th 
Street, or buying them ice cream.” During Negro History Week in 1932, a 
Washington Post editorial publicized Woodson’s hands-on interaction with the 
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District’s African American youth. “Approximately 1,000 colored school children 
gathered yesterday in the caucus room in the House Office Building in connection 
with the annual celebration of Negro history week, sponsored by the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History [and] Dr. Carter G. Woodson, director, to 
meet Representative Oscar DePriest, of Illinois. Other members of Congress who 
witnessed the exercises were Representative Henry T. Rainey and Representative 
W.E. Hull, of Illinois; Representative U.S. Guyer, of Kansas, and Representative 
Frank Murphy, of Ohio.”?> As part of the obituary published in the Washington 
Afro-American, below several rare photos of Woodson was the headline 
“<Schoolmaster to His Race’ Mourned.” There was a caption for the readers: 
“Above are typical pictures of the late Dr. Woodson who died suddenly, Monday. 
Creator of Negro History Week, celebrated throughout the nation, Dr. Woodson 
was never happier than when surrounded by children who idolized him.’%° 





Carter G. Woodson in the Luxembourg Gardens, Paris, France. 
Copyright by the Associated Publishers, Inc. (1989). 


Many black public school teachers, mostly women, and middle-class black 
reformers endorsed Woodson’s decision to make the nation’s capital his base of 
operations. While cities like Chicago, New York, Detroit, Philadelphia, and 
Atlanta were known for having annual Negro History Week celebrations, those in 
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Washington were especially successful, not only because the Association’s nation- 
al headquarters were there, but also because it was home to a large and progres- 
sive black professional and intellectual class. During the ASNLH’s first thirty-five 
years, Howard University, arguably the home of the nation’s leading group of 
African American scholar-activists, hosted many sessions of the annual ASNLH 
meetings and Negro History Week celebrations. At the Association’s annual meet- 
ing in 1937, for instance, participants visited Howard’s University Gallery of Art 
to see the work of Henry Ossawa Tanner and enjoyed performances from 
Howard’s Glee Club under the direction of Professor Roy W. Tibbs. Among the 
most active Howard University professors in the Association and the early black 
history movement were Charles H. Wesley, Alain L. Locke, Benjamin Brawley, 
Lois M. Jones, Dorothy Burnett, James A. Porter, Eva B. Dykes, W. Montague 
Cobb, Marion Thompson Wright, and Sterling Brown. In issues of The Negro 
History Bulletin, Woodson regularly praised black Washingtonians, often teachers 
and school children, for leading the way in popularizing Negro history. In 1942, 
for example, Woodson focused on the creative efforts, including the “show-and- 
tell” exercises and a hands-on assembly for “the pupils of the 4B Grade of the 
Morse School in Washington, DC.”*” In April 1947 Woodson highlighted the 
efforts in Washington, especially among those in the Shaw neighborhood connect- 
ed to Shaw Junior High School, in raising “more money for the cause than any 
other school in the world.”* In 1949 Woodson shared with Negro History Bulletin 
readers how numerous Washington teachers helped him with the annual Negro 
History Week pamphlet.*? Other African American schools in the District active in 
the early black history movement included Garrett-Patterson High School, Dunbar 
High School, Cardozo Business School, Randall Junior High School, Frazier 
Junior High School, Miner Normal College, Armstrong Training School, 
Banneker Junior High School, and Nannie Helen Burroughs’s National Training 
School for Women and Girls. 


WOODSON, CHURCH AFFILIATIONS, AND 
ORGANIZED RELIGION IN WASHINGTON 


The day before the funeral on 8 April 1950, Woodson’s friends “were invited 
to call at the McGuire Funeral Home,” located at 1820 Ninth Street, NW, a black- 
owned funeral home founded in 1912. Woodson’s funeral services were held at the 
Shiloh Baptist Church, 1500 Ninth Street, NW; and the Reverend Earl L. 
Harrison, Shiloh’s fourth pastor, “conducted the impressive rites” and delivered a 
scripture reading. Several ministers, including Woodson’s close friend Rev. Dr. 
Jerry Moore, pastor of the Nineteenth Street Baptist Church, Rev. W. H. Jernagin, 
pastor of Mt. Carmel Baptist Church, and Rev. R. R. Brooks, pastor of the 
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Lincoln Congregational Church, delivered brief tributes and prayers in Woodson’s 
memory. “Madame Lillian Evanti, famed soprano, sang a spiritual and ‘The 23rd 
Psalm.’ The congregation joined in the singing of two hymns, “Majestic Sweetness 
Sits Enthroned’ and ‘His Eye Is on the Sparrow.” Evanti’s presence at 
Woodson’s funeral should not be overlooked. Not only was the “colored opera 
diva” an internationally known celebrity, but as her grandson noted, she “was 
proud of her African ancestry” and like Woodson believed in passing down fami- 
ly histories from one generation to the next.*! The internment was in Lincoln 
Cemetery in Prince Georges County, Maryland, founded in 1927 for the African 
American community. 

Woodson did not write extensively about his relationship with or views of 
Shiloh Baptist Church, which was used extensively for ASNLH functions during 
the first three meetings held in Washington between 1917 and 1920. The last major 
session for the annual ASNLH meeting in 1942 was held at Shiloh Baptist Church 
as well as many of the sessions for the 1948 ASNLH annual meeting where Rev. 
Earl L. Harrison delivered the welcoming address. Shiloh Baptist Church was 
especially active in Negro History Week celebrations during the 1940s. The Negro 
History Week celebration in 1946 in the District was “more widely 
observed . . . than ever” and one of the most successful events was “the well- 
attended and highly successful Negro History Week Dinner annually given by the 
Shiloh Baptist Church.” 

Woodson understood that churches were clearly at the center of African 
American culture. In 1935 in response to charges that he told 3,000 black 
Detroiters “jammed [in] the large gymnasium” in the YMCA to “scrap all reli- 
gion,” he discussed his church participation. “T am a member of a church myself 
and recently when attending contributed ten dollars to its support. I am wondering 
how one thus associated and functioning can be in favor of destroying the church,” 
Woodson responded. “In all my writings . . . [have tried to make it clear that the 
Negro church is about the only thing that the race has developed in America.”** In 
1921 Woodson acknowledged the central place of the black church in African 
American culture in The History of the Negro Church, but he also held a large 
number of ASNLH functions, and delivered regular talks and lectures, in black 
churches inside and outside Washington, DC. On one occasion, Woodson spoke at 
a Baptist church in Washington “to make on appeal in behalf of Miss Nannie H. 
Burroughs’s school.’* Though he criticized some black ministers, the pastors of 
various churches played important roles in ASNLH, and the topic of African and 
African American religion was discussed annually in conference sessions and reg- 
ularly in the JNH. In Washington at ASNLH’s 10th anniversary meeting in 1925, 
for instance, the session devoted to the “Negro church” was reviewed in the 
Washington Post.** Churches also played a pivotal role in Negro History Week cel- 
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ebrations. In 1931 a reporter for the Washington Post remarked that Negro History 
Week programs were held “in all colored churches here and in adjacent commu- 
nities.”“° In 1945 The Negro History Bulletin reported that in the nation’s capital 
“the churches especially became active” during Negro History Week. The celebra- 
tions climaxed at “the meeting of the Helping Hand Club, under the leadership of 
Mrs. C. C. Bannister, at the Nineteenth Street Baptist Church,” where addresses 
were delivered by college president Dr. Charlotte Hawkins Brown and California 
Congresswoman Helen Gehagan Douglas.‘ 

Woodson was also a member of Nineteenth Street Baptist Church’s nonde- 
nominational Helping Hand Club. Dubbed by historian John W. Cromwell “the 
first Baptist church among the Negroes of the District of Columbia,” Nineteenth 
Street Baptist was founded on 29 August 1839 by Sampson White and remained 
at the corner of 19th and I Streets, NW, until it moved to its current location at 
4606 16th Street, NW, in January 1975.*8 During Woodson’s lifetime, two pastors 
served at Nineteenth Street Baptist, Rev. Dr. Walter Henderson Brooks and Rev. 
Dr. Jerry A. Moore, Jr. Many influential African Americans were members of 
Nineteenth Street Baptist Church, including physician Charles Drew and his fam- 
ily, and Nannie Helen Burroughs, whose funeral took place there in 1961 and was 
attended by more than 5,000 people. Under the leadership of Rev. Brooks, a 
prominent member of the ASNLH, the Nineteenth Street Baptist Church flour- 
ished and modeled progressive gender politics. Not only did Rev. Brooks’s men- 
tor and support women such as Nannie Burroughs, and Jennie Deane, founder of 
the Manassas Industrial School in Virginia, but on 21 July 1896 the National 
Association of Colored Women was organized at a meeting in Rev. Brooks’s 
church and Washingtonian Mary Church Terrell was elected as the organization’s 
first president.” 

Woodson did not write about being a member of Nineteenth Street Baptist 
Church’s Helping Hand Club, but he praised Rev. Brooks and the church’s out- 
reach work. Woodson told the reviewer of Rev. Brooks’s The Pastor’s Voice, 
issued through Associated Publishers in 1945, “[p]robably no man living has 
exemplified actual Christian living better than the author of this volume who now 
at the age of ninety-four is still active in the service of the Master. A fter Rev. 
Brooks’s death on 6 July 1945, Woodson praised the clergyman in the “Personal” 
section of the The Journal of Negro History, writing of his generosity, unselfish- 
ness, and commitment to racial uplift.5! Woodson also praised members and pro- 
grams at the Nineteenth Street Baptist Church during the pastorate of Rev. Jerry 
Moore, Jr. The History of the Helping Hand Club of the Nineteenth Street Baptist 
Church was released by Associated Publishers in 1949 and Woodson’s description 
of this group’s advancement activities sheds light on his own religious philosophy. 
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This city-wide interchurch organization is in a class by itself. Although organized in a Baptist 
Church, its members consist of persons of all faiths. They cooperate in helping the poor and the 
afflicted and give aid to causes projected for the good of humanity. Mrs. Ella C. Bannister, a 
woman of high ideals and Christian influence in the city, is the president of this [Helping Hand] 
club. It stages annual drives to aid the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People and for the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History.” 


AN APPRECIATED HOME AND A BUILDING 
OF MULTIPLE FUNCTIONS 


The three-story, Italianate style brick row house at 1538 Ninth Street, NW, 
was built between 1872 and 1874 and was purchased by Woodson for $8,000 from 
Ida J. Heiberger on 30 August 1922.°? Woodson’s acquisition of a home was not 
unique among African Americans in the District of Columbia in the 1920s. 
According to sociologist William Henry Jones, during that decade “it was not 
unusual to encounter cases of Negro families which have purchased homes on a 
cash basis for $10,000 to $25,000. . . . The purchase price of the average home 
that is acquired by Negroes is between $6,000 and $7,000.”** Eight months before 
purchasing his new home, Woodson had rented space at “1216 You Street, NW, 
Washington, DC” for the ASNLH headquarters. From the organization’s founding 
until 1919, Woodson used his apartment at 2223 12th Street, NW, as the organiza- 
tion’s base of operations. Woodson did not celebrate or even announce the new 
Ninth Street home in the “Notes” or “Director’s Report” sections of The Journal 
of Negro History. The first published listing of ASNLH’s new address was in The 
Journal of Negro History in July 1923. Nonetheless, Woodson was certainly 
pleased with his new acquisition, and in 1923 had a metal and wood sign, 11 feet 
wide and 2 feet high, placed on the front facade of the building to the right of the 
front door. The sign read in capital letters “THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, 
INC.,” signaling the arrival of a new black cultural and intellectual center in the 
Shaw neighborhood.*® 

With capital stock valued at $25,000, the Associated Publishers, Inc., had been 
incorporated on 3 June 1922, and offered black and white professionally trained 
scholars, as well as black schoolteachers and social reformers, the opportunity to 
publish “all kinds of information concerning the Negro race and those who have 
been interested in its uplift.”°° A decade after founding the Associated Publishers, 
Woodson explained the mission of the ASNLH’s publishing company. “We have 
no desire to make money,” Woodson noted. “We seek merely to serve humanity.”°’ 
After chastising mainstream university “publishing houses,” including those at 
Yale, Columbia, and John Hopkins universities for largely ignoring the African 
American experience, Woodson stressed. the importance of the Associated 
Publishers. “In the case of the Associated Publishers in Washington, DiGrarwid 
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such a publishing house . . . renders a much higher service than a purely com- 
mercial one,” Woodson declared in 1932. 


It evaluates the productions presented to it not on the basis of what others may think about 
them, but on the basis of their value in the promotion of the truth. It supplies schools and 
libraries with valuable information not only as to what this firm has produced but makes the 
effort to supply the particular needs of institutions. This house undertakes to point out and to 
assist in securing the most valuable books bearing upon the Negro whether published in this 
country or abroad.** 


The Associated Publishers, Inc. was one of the few commercial book publish- 
ing companies owned by African Americans during the Jim Crow era. This busi- 
ness enterprise was largely Woodson’s since he “owned 95 percent of the stock in 
the Associated Publishers and paid his salary from its profits.”°° Though in finan- 
cial terms the Associated Publishers did not reap very large profits, it was certain- 
ly important and the books it published were vital, especially in the area of chil- 
dren’s literature during the 1920s. Literary critic Katherine Capshaw Smith has 
argued that “Associated Publishers’ children’s books responded to a powerful 
need within the young black community for books that would repair the psycho- 
logical damage done by traditional textbooks.” The materials used in public and 
private schools were very important. “In much of the children’s literature extend- 
ing from the New Negro Renaissance, school becomes a crucial site for the devel- 
opment of a progressive black identity, and nowhere is this phenomenon more pro- 
nounced than in the Associated Publishers’ material.” At the time of Woodson’s 
death in 1950, his successor as the Director and Editor, Rayford W. Logan, 
revealed that “the Associated Publishers had a list of fourteen books written and 
edited by Dr. Woodson and more than fifty others by American, European, and 
Latin American authors. The net impact of the Journal [of Negro History] and 
these books upon historical scholarship in the United States and abroad is well- 
nigh incalculable.”®! 

During Woodson’s lifetime, 1538 Ninth Street, NW, functioned as an impor- 
tant mentoring center, “‘a training school for future historians” who learned “much 
from this master craftsman.”® Jessie H. Roy, a student of Woodson’s when he 
taught at the M Street High School in 1910, recalled how Woodson often invited 
her and other former students “to the office and continued our study of a charac- 
ter, even if it meant staying until late in the night.”®? Woodson also used his resi- 
dence as a meeting place, an intellectual and informal movement center, and as a 
small warehouse for thousands of books, documents, and collections on the histo- 
ry and culture of people of African descent. By the mid-1920s Woodson men- 
tioned that many people, especially African Americans, were giving important 
historical papers to the Association to “preserve in its archives.” Between 1926 
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and 1950 it was Woodson’s custom to convene meetings in the ASNLH headquar- 
ters to organize Negro History Week celebrations and programs for the District. 
Historian Lorenzo J. Greene recorded in his diary in 1930 that he, Woodson, 
and others were busy working and planning in the office well past 1:00 a.m. 
upon many occasions. In 1925, days before the ASNLH had its 10th anniversary 
meeting in Washington, dubbed “one of the most important ever held in the 
history of the race,” the Association featured an exhibition at the headquarters. 
According to a 1925 Washington Post editorial, at Woodson’s office-home, the 
ASNLH “presented an exhibition of ‘engravings of the antique work of Benin, 
together with rare books and manuscripts.”’ While not a museum in the 
traditional sense, the ASNLH building did function as an informal “community 
museum,” “a keeper of the culture,” a vital repository of historical materials and 
artifacts that Woodson collected or were donated to the ASNLH.® As more than a 
few of his co-workers observed, and as revealed in several existing photos of 
Woodson at his desk and positioned in front of the overflowing bookshelves, 
all available space in the home was used to house and store manuscripts and 
documents. 

Woodson’s office-home clearly served multiple purposes. Nonetheless, by the 
early 1930s he dreamed of having more space. He proposed establishing an 
“Institute of Negro Culture” to foster “the development of black music, drama, 
and art,” envisioning “an auditorium for cultural programs, an exhibition area for 
artworks, and a library for rare books and manuscripts.” Though between 1929 
and 1938 Woodson established a collection at the Library of Congress, he proba- 
bly sought to have more control over the proposed institute and wanted the African 
American community, especially in Washington, to have more access to the mate- 
rials. According to biographer Jacqueline Goggin, Woodson’s 1934 request for 
funding of the institute by the Rockefeller’s General Education Board, at $2 mil- 
lion to start, was very ambitious, and he did not appear angered or surprised when 
his proposal was not funded. Still, Woodson’s proposal indicates how he imagined 
creating and using space in Washington to promote the cause of Negro history in 
a manner that was not possible at 1538 Ninth Street. “A three-story stone and mar- 
ble structure [was envisioned], which will embody the spirit of the undertaking 
and will lend tone to it, with an auditorium of a seating capacity of not less than 
three thousand, with adequate rooms for exhibits of all arts, with a library for rare 
books and manuscripts, and with lecturing halls for special instruction.” Woodson 
expected “the details to be worked out by the architect, who should be guided as 
much as possible by the outlines and purposes of the Belgium Congo Museum,” 
located in Tervuren, just outside Brussels.®’ 

While such a building would have certainly helped Woodson in his quest to 
popularize and institutionalize the study of black history, he utilized the limited 
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space that he had in many practical and creative ways. According to Mary Pearl 
Dougherty, who worked as a typist and secretary for Woodson from the fall of 
1938 until the summer of 1941 before embarking on a long career with the U.S. 
State Department, Woodson wrote his books in the comfort of his home. “He 
would walk around his office, his eyes closed and his hands clasped behind his 
back, crisply dictating. Sometimes he would dictate whole chapters of one of his 
books, without reference notes,” the 84-year-old Dougherty recalled in 2000. 
“Then, when I would show him the manuscript, he would say, ‘Mrs. D., you split 
an infinitive!”’’** Other typists, secretaries, and stenographers performed similar 
services in Woodson’s home. Woodson ran the office with authority. One of 
Woodson’s employees recalled, “We used to say at the office when Woodson 
spoke, no dog barked.” Most of the young women working in the ASNLH office 
were not well paid. Dorothy Revallion, who worked as a secretary and typist for 
Woodson for about five years during the 1920s, threatened to quit because “she 
could not live upon her salary.” The workdays in Woodson’s office were often 
long. As Revallion explained, “Woodson had also an irritating habit of dictating 
letters to his secretaries a little before closing time and insisting that they be got- 
ten out before she left the office.” One visitor to Woodson’s office, taken aback by 
his abrasiveness, remarked, “Dr. Woodson should not meet visitors.’ 

There are very few existing descriptions of the actual physical conditions 
and layout of the ASNLH headquarters during Woodson’s lifetime and Woodson 
did not elaborate on how he viewed his office-home. In passing in the Norfolk 
Journal and Guide in 1933, he described his role as being that of “caretaker” of 
1538 Ninth Street “in return for free use of the attic in order to save rent.”” 
Contrary to the descriptions provided by his co-workers of the third floor at the 
ASNLH’s headquarters as Woodson’s personal apartment, he viewed it as being 
nothing more than an “attic” with which he made do. “I found myself with 
Woodson at 1538 Ninth Street, Northwest,” historian L. D. Reddick recalled in 
19533 


This was the headquarters of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History and the 
home of The Journal of Negro History and the other publications. The first floor was given over 
to the mail-order work of the Association. Woodson’s office was on the second floor—and what 
an office! Books and magazines were piled everywhere (almost as bad as mine these days). 
Papers and letters and galley proofs covered the desk. But there seemed to be actually no dis- 
order. The editor probably did more high-grade work at that desk than any editor I know. 
Woodson lived, that is, slept, on the third floor of the small building.”! 


Howard University professor W. Montague Cobb, a former Woodson student who 
served as one of the six pallbearers for Woodson’s funeral, recalled in 1973, “The 
quarters of the ASNLH at 1538 Ninth Street, clearly showed the difference 
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between form and substance. There was no money to spend on renovations so 
none were made. No one would scoff at the unpainted front or bare wooden floors, 
because the volumes and quality of work done in the house made any external 
trappings insignificant.”’” The basement of Woodson’s office-home was used to 
store books published by the Associated Publishers and was not in the best shape. 
By the summer of 1930 some books were literally rotting there. Fortunately, 
Lorenzo J. Greene was able to convince his elder to let him and four Howard 
University students conduct a cross-country book-selling campaign for the 
Association from 1930 until 1933.” 

Though he had many secretaries, assistants, and co-workers, Woodson person- 
ally tended to the upkeep of the office. When he was out of town, his close 
research assistants were in charge of maintaining the office. “Woodson was no 
snob, no work was too menial for him,” Lorenzo Greene recalled. “Since 
Woodson could not afford to hire a janitor, not infrequently in a morning I encoun- 
tered him attired in pajamas and a shabby bathrobe, broom and dustpan, or mop 
and pail in hand, cleaning the office. The climax came one morning when I found 
him down on his hands and knees oiling the floors, and of all things the floor of 
my office which adjoined his. Ashamed and embarrassed at seeing him do such 
lowly work, I volunteered to help. But he cut me short with: ‘Mr. Greene, I did not 
hire you to be a janitor.’””* Greene added that Woodson often conversed with his 
employees in “his sanctum, the Kitchen” and considered the housework a relief 
from academic work. Woodson outworked his protégé twenty-five years his jun- 
ior. In his diary on 11 September 1928, Greene noted, “We talked as Woodson 
painted. I admire him. No sort of work is too menial for him to perform. He likes 
to paint; it’s a hobby of his. Says it is like a vacation.” 

In 1991 four decades after Woodson’s death, Willie Leanna Miles, who 
worked with Woodson from 1943 until 1950, provided some revealing descrip- 
tions of the building, including a detailed floor plan of Woodson’s office-home. 
Miles recalled: 


Dr. Woodson lived in the building where he worked. His bedroom and living room were on the 
third floor, The kitchen and bath were located on the second floor back. His office and library 
were on the second floor front. The first floor front and back was where order and shipping, 
processing of The Negro History Bulletin and The Journal of Negro History and other miscel- 
laneous clerical work was accomplished. The basement and every other available space in the 
building were used for storage of books, Bulletins, Journals, etc. . . . My work space assign- 
ment was in Dr. Woodson’s Library, 2nd floor front, opposite the staircase leading to the third 
floor. This allowed me an opportunity to hear conversations from his office. He seldom missed 
telling a visitor about the fact that he was once a coal miner and once earned a living as a 


garbage collector. . . .”° 
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THE FATE OF THE WOODSON HOME AFTER 1950 


Woodson died suddenly of a heart attack on 3 April 1950. According to the 
Pittsburgh Courier’s Washington edition, Woodson “died peacefully in bed” and 
“was pronounced dead by his physician, Howard University professor Dr. Henry 
A. Callis.” Jessie Robinson, office manager of the Associated Publishers, “told 
The Courier that she heard him stirring in his quarters, located on the third floor 
of the office building, earlier in the day and that he had evidently retired again.” 
She soon became concerned when Woodson did not “come down to the office at 
12:30 p.m. as usual,” and she called Arnett G. Lindsay, who forced open 
Woodson’s bedroom door and found his colleague lying dead in bed. In a letter to 
the editor of the Washington Post on 8 April 1950, however, Woodson’s physician 
Henry Callis suggested that the “immediate cause of Dr. Woodson’s death was the 
shock of the loss of Charles R. Drew.””’ 

According to Woodson’s will dated 30 November 1934, the possession of the 
property for his office-home was transferred to the ASNLH. However, the history 
of 1538 Ninth Street following Woodson’s death is somewhat difficult to chart. It 
is clear that Woodson’s home gradually ceased to physically and symbolically 
embody the heart of the early black history movement. Immediately following 
Woodson’s funeral services at Shiloh Baptist Church, Lorenzo J. Greene, Charles 
H. Wesley, John Hope Franklin, L. D. Reddick, Luther Porter Jackson, and other 
members of the ASNLH executive council met at the headquarters “to decide 
whether the Association would continue.” Woodson’s co-workers realized that 
their deceased leader truly was the Association; it was “his creation” and “his own 
private preserve.” Acting executive secretary Arnett G. Lindsay was honored by 
Charles Wesley’s proposal that Lindsey serve as the managing editor of the The 
Journal of Negro History and the The Negro History Bulletin, “but was of the 
opinion, since Woodson’s work was at least four-fold, that the continuation of the 
Association’s program would have to be divided among four or five interested 
members.”’’® 

Carter G. Woodson’s sudden death caught the ASNLH executive council 
members by surprise. They were understandably more concerned with maintain- 
ing the Association than contemplating the fate of Woodson’s office-home. They 
certainly recognized the value of Woodson’s extensive collection of historical 
scholarship, documents, and memorabilia, including more than a hundred first edi- 
tion works on African American history, and thousands of original documents and 
artifacts, that when appraised in 2000 were valued between $600,000 and 
$1,000,000. Woodson’s office-home continued to serve as the ASNLH’s head- 
quarters and to store Woodson’s vast library collection until the mid-1970s. In the 
mid-1950s the Association had received a permit to build a fence around the build- 
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ing; and a decade after Woodson’s death, historians Judith H. Robinson and 
Associates discovered evidence that the building was also used “as a store” of 
some sort.”? The turbulent 1960s proved to be a challenging period in the history 
of what would become the Woodson Home. The Washington Post reported in 1967 
that the ASNLH council was looking for a new base of operations because “the 
present national headquarters building is an urban renewal area and will be raised 
before long.’”®° Fortunately, the Woodson Home did not become a casualty of the 
National Capital Planning Commission’s urban renewal program for the Shaw 
neighborhood. By the late 1960s, the ASNLH leadership was looking for a new 
headquarters. 

While throughout 1971 the ASNLH’s headquarters was listed as 1538 Ninth 
Street, NW, the mailing address was changed to “1407 14th Street, NW,” in 
December of that year. In an interview with Charles H. Wesley in March 1971, 
Washington Post journalist Hollie I. West noted that the “historian and former 
president of Central State College in Ohio,” was interviewed “in his book-clut- 
tered office at 1538 9th St., NW.” West also mentioned that “the association is 
preparing to move in the coming months to roomier offices at 14th Street and 
Rhode Island Avenue, NW, where there will be a library, rare book room, and 
manuscript room spread out over three floors.” Among the ASNLH’s major “cam- 
paigns, efforts, and programs” announced in 1973 was providing “housing and 
support for the proposed Carter G. Woodson Collection,” a facility to be made 
“available to all Washington, DC visitors” by 1976. They succeeded in this effort. 
By January 1976, the year of the nation’s bicentennial celebration, the Association 
opened their new office at 1401 14th Street, NW, named the Carter G. Woodson 
Center, At the same time, and throughout the 1970s, the Woodson Home “stood 
vacant for many years and fell into a state of disrepair with broken windows and 
crumbling steps.’”®! 

Woodson’s former office-home was designated a National Historic Landmark on 
11 May 1976. Modest regarding his accomplishments, Woodson was in part correct 
when in the mid-1920s he told one of his protégés, “It will be fifty years before the 
world appreciates what I am trying to do.”** However, African American communi- 
ties acknowledged Woodson’s efforts, honoring him especially by naming many 
Association branches and clubs, black history events and programs, and countless 
elementary, junior high, and high school buildings in his honor beginning in the 
1950s. As a result of the efforts of ASNLH branches in Brownsville and Brooklyn, 
New York, a senior citizen home in Brownsville was named the Carter G. Woodson 
House in 1969. The federal government acted more slowly in recognizing Woodson. 
In 1971 there were virtually no historical landmarks honoring African Americans, 
“an embarrassing circumstance at the time of increasing black awareness and 
empowerment.”’*? In turn, during the Black Power era, the National Park Service was 
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persuaded to designate additional black historic landmarks. After considering work- 
ing with the ASNLH, the National Park Service hired the Afro-American 
Bicentennial Corporation (ABC), headed by Robert and Vincent DeForrest. The 
ABC advisory board included several black political figures and many leading his- 
torians such as Shirley Chisholm, Mary Frances Berry, John Blassingame, Dorothy 
Porter Wesley, Benjamin Quarles, Edgar A. Toppin, and Charles H. Wesley, all of 
whom with the exception of Chisholm were active ASNLH members. 

From 1973 to the middle of 1976, the ABC received a total of $540,000 in 
“special funding” to identify, study, and nominate black historic landmarks 
throughout the country. By July 1974 thirteen black landmarks had been named 
and three years later there were sixty-one approved by the National Park Service. 
This was not accomplished without controversy. Some NPS officials believed that 
the ABC “sought to nominate properties for as many individuals and events as 
possible, with little regard for the concept of site integrity and the significance of 
relationships between the sites and their subjects.”** This was certainly not the 
case for Woodson’s home and many others. Inspired by Black Power activism, 
these ABC advisors were more likely seeking to memorialize their heroes who had 
for too long been ignored by white America. As a result of the efforts of the ABC 
and its constituents, the Washington, DC, homes of other famous African 
Americans were named National Historic Landmarks, including the Blanche K. 
Bruce Home (1975), the Mary Church Terrell House (1975), the Mary Ann Shadd 
Cary House (1976), and the Charlotte Forten Grimke Home, which was designat- 
ed as a landmark on the same day as the Woodson Home. 

Throughout the late 1970s and early 1980s the leadership in the Association 
(by this time the Association for the Study of Afro-American Life and History— 
ASALH) voiced increasing concerns about the need to restore the Woodson 
house. For instance, ASALH’s 1978 “National Afro-American History Kit” 
included “The Carter G. Woodson National Historic Site Landmark: A 
Handbook for Teaching History in the Community.” In 1979 the Woodson Home 
was listed in the District of Columbia’s “Inventory of Historic Sites.” At the 
64th ASALH annual convention, held in New York City, the membership and exec- 
utive council supported “the renovation and restoration of the Carter G. Woodson 
Home at 1538 9th Street, NW, Washington, DC.” It was also proposed “to have a 
monument erected to Woodson on a grassy plot located not far 
away from the Carter G. Woodson House which he occupied for so many years and 
which is now a National Historic Landmark.’’** In 1980 ASALH received funding 
for the project of restoring the Woodson Home and in the summer “the U-S. 
Department of Interior, in cooperation with the District of Columbia Department of 
Housing and Human Resources, provided a grant of $38,000, later increased to 
$63,000.”8’ Approximately $8,000 was raised by ASALH fundraising efforts. 
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The Woodson Home was in good enough shape by June 1980 to host the exec- 
utive council’s tour of the building and luncheon. It was reported that the Woodson 
Home was “well on its way to being completely renovated and restored” and was 
“approximately 91% completed” by Bryant and Bryant, a Washington, DC-based 
black-owned construction company. “The members of the Executive Council were 
given a tour of the facility from the third floor top to the basement. Many of the 
members became nostalgic as they walked through the building, recalling great 
moments with founder Carter G. Woodson who made his home and the 
Association office at 1538.” The ASALH’s “Renovation and Restoration 
Committee” concluded that when renovated, the Woodson Home should be divid- 
ed into major rooms for The Journal of Negro History, the ASALH offices, and 
for “the Community Projects and Lectures.” They supported restoring “as many 
rooms as possible,” especially Woodson’s library, and it was suggested that the 
first floor be named in honor of Willie Leanna Miles, who at the time had com- 
mitted thirty-six years of service to the Association. The Carter G. Woodson 
House Use Committee was also formed at this executive council meeting and sev- 
eral members were charged with providing more recommendations as to how to 
best use the Woodson Home. 

At the 65th annual convention, held in New Orleans in 1980, the ASALH 
executive council had on its agenda, among other issues, “Restoration of the 
Carter G. Woodson Home.”®? In 1981 it was announced that 1538 Ninth Street, 
NW, had been restored and “shines brightly in all of its pristine glory.” In an 
article that year in The Negro History Bulletin, “National Shrine, Carter G. 
Woodson House, Restored to Original Beauty and Utility,” there were rare photos 
of the interior of the home, including a photo of “the stair-case where Carter G. 
Woodson walked from his offices on the first and second floors to his bedroom on 
the third floor” and six pictures of various rooms in the Woodson Home that 
had been repaired, including Woodson’s bedroom and private study on the third 
floor. There was even a photo of a carpenter installing a sink on the second 
floor.” 

During the early 1980s significant structural changes were made to the 
Woodson Home, including minor repairs such as painting, floor repairs, and alter- 
ations of the plumbing. By 1983, the renovation of the Carter G. Woodson Home 
was completed and housed the national offices of the Afro-American Museum 
Association. Several years later, in inviting ASALH members to enjoy their stay 
in Washington for the 69th annual meeting from 17—21 October 1984, the presi- 
dent of the Washington branch assured conference goers that they would enjoy 
visiting the Carter G. Woodson Home.®! But there were no significant discussions 
of the Woodson Home in The Journal of Negro History or The Negro History 
Bulletin in the second half of the 1980s or in the 1990s. Yet, during the second half 
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of the 1980s, the Association “rented the house to the publishers of American 
Visions magazine” and several interior alterations were made to the building. In 
1988 the National Park Service completed a field assessment that provided some 
details about the conditions of the Woodson Home and a year later ASALH 
received “a permit to do electrical work at the house which included the installa- 
tion of fire alarm pull stations, control panel, and bells, the addition of new sur- 
face mounted outlets, and adding light fixtures.”” 


THE CARTER G. WOODSON HOME NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 


Very little has been recorded about the usage and status of the Carter G. 
Woodson Home during the 1990s. During this decade we do know that a diverse 
group of people began to voice their concerns about the fate of this National 
Historic Landmark. In 1991 the Afro-American Institute for Historic Preservation 
and Community Development and the Institute for Urban Development Research 
at George Washington University produced the “Carter G. Woodson National 
Historic Site and Management Study.” Eleanor Holmes Norton, Congressional 
Representative for Washington, DC, was an important figure in the political cam- 
paign to preserve the Carter G. Woodson Home during the 1990s. In November 
1999, five years after the mayor of Huntington, West Virginia, Robert Nelson had 
a life-size statue of Woodson erected on Hal Greer Boulevard in Woodson’s home 
town, Congresswoman Norton introduced “The Carter G. Woodson Home 
National Historic Site Study Act of 1999” in the House of Representatives. It 
called upon the Department of Interior to “study the feasibility and suitability of 
designating” the Woodson Home as “a national historic site within the National 
Park Service . . . so that the resources of the National Park Service [would] be 
available to preserve and maintain this national treasure.”™ 

Fittingly, on 15 February 2000 during Black History Month, H.R. 3201 was 
approved and passed, 413-1, resulting in the “Carter G. Woodson Home National 
Historic Site Study Act of 2000.” The Committee on Energy and National 
Resources authorized the Secretary of the Interior “to prepare a resource study of 
the home of Dr. Carter G. Woodson to determine the suitability and feasibility of 
designating it as a unit of the National Park Service.”% At the dawn of the new 
millennium, the National Park Service conducted a study of the house and its suit- 
ability for federal management and a group of Washington community activists 
began to publicize the need to rescue Woodson’s home from further deteriora- 
tion.” In February 2001 journalist Courtland Milloy penned a scathing and pes- 
simistic essay in the Washington Post that chastised African Americans for the 
dilapidated state of the Carter G. Woodson Home. “But there is something about 
the condition of the home of the man who started it all—with its leaky roof and 
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broken stained-glass panes—that suggests that, for all our prideful reflections, we 
have not learned much,” Milloy observed. 


To see a klatch of young black men huddled in back of the Woodson house, smoking dope, is 
to be reminded of his classic work, ‘The Mis-Education of the Negro.’ . . . It would take 
about $5 million to turn this house into a state-of-the-art museum and research center. For 
African Americans, who have a combined annual income of more than $500 billion, that would 
be less than we spend on malt liquor in a week. . . .*° 


In June 2001, responding to a national letter-writing campaign as well as the 
efforts of the National Park Service, the National Trust for Historic Preservation 
identified the Carter G. Woodson Home—that had been unoccupied for about a 
decade—as being one of the United States’ eleven most endangered historic 
places.” In 2002 in the Organization of American Historians’ Newsletter, Felix L. 
Armfield, ASALH council member, acknowledged the OAH’s executive board’s 
commitment to “the effort to help save this national treasure” and called upon oth- 
ers to join the ASALH in the cause of restoring the home to “its original splendor” 
and creating “a Visitor Center and interpretive exhibits.” Also in 2002 ASALH 
received a grant from the National Trust for Historic Preservation to make some 
basic repairs to the building. In 2001-2002, the National Park Service conducted 
a special resource study of the Woodson Home and determined that the edifice was 
“nationally significant’ and indeed suitable for designation as a unit of the 
National Park System; a few months later Congresswoman Norton called for the 
establishment of the Carter G. Woodson Home National Historic Site in the 
District of Columbia. On 14 May 2003 H.R. 1012 passed in the House of 
Representatives that allowed the National Park Service to acquire Woodson’s 
Home as a National Historic Site.” 

In the summer of 2003 the ASALH executive council continued its efforts to 
memorialize the Woodson Home by “reaching out to the public for support in our 
ongoing campaign to make the home of Carter G. Woodson a national historic 
site.”!° In a detailed 2003 report accompanying H.R. 1012, known as the Carter 
G. Woodson Home National Historic Site Establishment Act of 2003, the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Resources unanimously recommended that 
H.R. 1012 be passed by the Senate. The Congressional Budget Office estimated 
that “implementing H.R. 1012 would cost the Federal Government $9.5 million 
over the next five years.” Included in this budget was the acquisition of the 
Woodson Home and adjacent buildings; the restoration of the home and the devel- 
opment of interpretive exhibits; and the management, operation, researching, and 
documenting of the site. In this report the congressional committee detailed the 
specifics of the act. The committee indicated that the Secretary of the Interior 
“may acquire any of the 3 properties immediately north of the Carter G. Woodson 
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Home located at 1540, 1542, and 1544 Ninth Street, Northwest”; that the 
Woodson Home would be administered like other units in the National Park 
System; that the Secretary of the Interior was required to prepare a general man- 
agement plan within three years of receiving the funding to do so; and that the 
ASALH would have the opportunity to perhaps use parts of the Woodson Home 
for its administrative purposes and play an advisory role in the administration of 
the: site.42! 

Months later on 19 December 2003, the Carter G. Woodson Home was for- 
mally designated a National Historic Site, and on 27 February 2006, the building 
was officially dedicated as the Carter G. Woodson Home National Historic Site, a 
distinct unit of the National Park Service, the 389th unit of the National Park 
System. On 10 June 2005, the National Park Service purchased the Woodson 
Home from ASALH for $465,000 and on 15 January 2008 Beyer Blinder Belle, 
Architects and Planners, LLP produced an exhaustive Carter G. Woodson Home: 
flistoric Structure Report. During the last several years, the ASALH, the 
Organization of American Historians, and the National Park Service have played 
key roles in the movement to restore and memorialize the Woodson Home. In a 
2008 article in National Parks: The Magazine of the National Parks Conservation 
Association, Ethan Gilsdorf predicted that “when the Park Service unveils the 
Carter G. Woodson Home as a National Historic Site in Washington DC’s Shaw 
neighborhood (with luck, sometime before 2015), the residence of one of 
American history’s unsung heroes, Dr. Carter G. Woodson, will finally be made 
public. And with that, there is hope that Woodson’s lifework will at last be given 
the recognition it deserves.””! 
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“THE STUDENT AS A FORCE 
FOR SOCIAL CHANGE”: 
THE MISSISSIPPI FREEDOM SCHOOLS 
AND STUDENT ENGAGEMENT 


Jon Hale 


“The Freedom School shaped my future, my thinking, my outlook on life, it 
challenged me to do the things I’ve done and to have the mindset that I have,” 
Eddie James Carthan recalled about the impact of attending Freedom School in 
Mileston, Mississippi, during the summer of 1964. “Tf I had to attribute anything 
to my community involvement, I would attribute it to my attending the Freedom 
School.”! Carthan was one of over 2,000 children and young people who attend- 
ed the Freedom Schools in 1964 and cultivated their aspirations to contribute to 
“the Movement.” Civil rights activists organized the Freedom Schools across the 
state of Mississippi to raise awareness about opportunities for young people to 
participate in the civil rights campaigns, and to mobilize and motivate youth who 
were not already involved. Student engagement in the Freedom Schools, the 
process of becoming involved in the larger movement through their educational 
efforts, translated into participation in protests and community organizing activi- 
ties that included the demand for increased resources and better facilities in their 
public schools, the integration of all-white public schools, and the end of racially 
motivated disciplinary actions. This essay examines student motivations, and the 
learning processes within the Freedom Schools that translated into protest, and 
attempts to explain how some African American students used this education to 
define their approaches to political and social issues as adults. Through the analy- 
sis of student engagement in the Mississippi Freedom Schools, it becomes clear 
that the schools were instrumental in forging a political consciousness among 
African American youth in Mississippi who became committed to destroying the 
legalized oppression of Jim Crow segregation. 

Many of these African American students became politically conscious and 
committed to the larger Civil Rights Movement through the knowledge and train- 
ing they received at the Freedom Schools and this essay illuminates this some- 
times overlooked moment of broad-based student engagement in the history of the 
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1960s civil rights campaigns in Mississippi. Historians Clayborne Carson, Charles 
Payne, John Dittmer, Neil McMillen, and: others have analyzed the organized 
struggle for equal opportunity among “the local people” in Mississippi, a state 
known for its violent enforcement of legalized segregation within a highly racial- 
ized political environment. Doug McAdam, Mary Ann Rothschild, and Bruce 
Watson have examined the “Freedom Summer” campaign, the major mobilization 
statewide during the summer of 1964 to register black citizens and focus attention 
on the civil rights violations in Mississippi, directly challenging the myth that 
black southerners would not vote even if provided the opportunity. The Freedom 
Schools, as these and other researchers have noted, were a significant part of the 
Freedom Summer campaign. When thousands of people organized to challenge 
Jim Crow practices in Mississippi in 1964, deeply entrenched racist practices were 
exposed and made visible throughout the world through television news programs, 
and the participants acquired the tools needed to carry on the struggle for racial 
equality. Examined from the organizers’ perspectives, this literature historicizes 
the legacy of the grassroots mobilization in Mississippi. 

The historiography on the Freedom Schools has focused on education as a cat- 
alyst for social change. Daniel Perlstein examined the connection between the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee’s (SNCC) grassroots organizing and 
the internal development of the Freedom School program. Curriculum specialists 
George Chilcoat and Jerry Ligon discussed the curriculum and modes of instruc- 
tion in the schools, and noted their significance for contemporary educational 
practice. Sandra Adickes published her memoir on teaching in a Freedom School, 
and John Rachal revealed important aspects of adult education during the Freedom 
Summer campaign. William Sturkey highlighted the Freedom School newspapers 
published by the students themselves to motivate, activate, and reinforce their 
connections to the larger movement. These studies explain how the Freedom 
Schools developed from within the Civil Rights Movement with specific curricu- 
la and instructional strategies, and highlight some of the successful student 
activities.* 

The historical and educational literature demonstrates the intricacies and com- 
plexity of the black freedom movement and reveals how local people used educa- 
tion as one strategy in the pursuit of political, economic, and social equality. 
Activist educators infused the grassroots organizing tradition into the curriculum 
of the Freedom Schools in order to meet the need of the larger Civil Rights 
Movement. The children of the movement, the future generation of social change 
agents, experienced education for a democratic society through their engagement 
in Freedom School activities. Building upon the earlier scholarly foundation, this 
essay focuses on student engagement and utilizes the perspective and voices of 
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former Freedom School students to document the techniques and practices used to 
nurture agents of social change. 

Freedom School history actually begins with the families of African American 
students who participated in the 1964 Freedom Summer campaign. Beyond the 
emphasis on how the Freedom Schools were organized, or the backgrounds of the 
teachers who worked there, we need to interrogate the historical and personal 
meaning of educational engagement that took place in the Freedom Schools. The 
motivation, knowledge, and engagement that characterized this educational expe- 
rience often shaped not only students’ work within the movement, but also their 
political lives and community activism later in life. 

The Freedom School experience had a significant impact on the students, the 
teachers, and the movement at large and contributes to our understanding of the 
transmission of various traditions of resistance. The democratic-oriented peda- 
gogy and citizenship training encouraged the ideals of “participatory democracy” 
in which young students received lessons in how to become social change agents 
committed to making a difference in the world. 


STUDENT EXPERIENCES BEFORE FREEDOM SUMMER 


Organized resistance to white supremacy, legal segregation, and anti-black 
violence are part of the history of the state of Mississippi. In the late 1950s and 
early 1960s, African Americans in Mississippi resisted Jim Crow at the local level 
individually through attempts to register to vote and collectively through marches 
and demonstrations to end racial discrimination in public accommodations. The 
protest campaign in the summer of 1964 was the most recent manifestation of this 
organized resistance in the Magnolia State.° Indeed, when African American chil- 
dren and teenagers made the decision to attend a Freedom School in their area, 
most were already familiar with the stories of bold resistance that preceded them. 
The Freedom Riders, attempting to desegregate bus terminals in the Deep South, 
arrived in Jackson, Mississippi, throughout the summer of 1961. These young 
people were likely aware of the Congress of Racial Equality’s (CORE) successful 
campaign of nonviolent, direct action protest. James Meredith made national and 
international headlines when rioting erupted in Oxford over his enrollment at the 
University of Mississippi in September 1962. Many of the students personally 
knew the movement leaders and recalled personal connections that inspired their 
decisions to work for freedom. Years before attending the Freedom School, 
Arelya Mitchell, a Freedom School student in Holly Springs, met Dr. Martin 
Luther King with her father. Her cousin lived next door to James Meredith before 
he became the first African American student to attend Ole Miss. Eddie James 
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Carthan, a student at the Mileston Freedom School, knew Emmett Till, the 
14-year-old boy from Chicago brutally murdered in Mississippi in August 
1955 for allegedly whistling at a white woman.° Homer Hill worked for Aaron 
Henry, a pharmacist and organizer of the Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party. 
Others were connected to the struggle through acts of terrorism and violence.’ 
Hymethia Washington, a Freedom School student in Jackson, rode to church with 
Medgar Evers, the NAACP field secretary, the week before he was assassinated in 
June 1963.* These local events and social networks connected local Mississippians 
to acts of resistance within a larger freedom movement in various parts of the 
State. 

For African American students in and around Jackson, the Freedom Rides ush- 
ered in a new era of activity. Boycotts of local white-owned businesses, school 
walkouts, and attempts to integrate the city zoo captured the attention of many stu- 
dents in the capital city. Young people in Greenville and Hattiesburg participated 
in voter registration drives. A small number of black students understood the 
movement even more intimately. Hezekiah Watkins served time in Mississippi’s 
notorious Parchman Penitentiary at the age of fourteen due to his involvement in 
the demonstrations associated with the Freedom Rides. Mississippi police arrest- 
ed students during a school walkout in Jackson in 1963. In one way or another, 
many of the young people who attended the Freedom Schools had already experi- 
enced the movement and were in a position to teach their teachers about racist ter- 
ror tactics in Mississippi. 

Some children, especially those in elementary school, were too young to be 
directly involved in the movement, and thus their first step toward participating in 
the struggle was attending the Freedom School. At the same time, before 1964 par- 
ticularly in rural areas, there were only limited organized activities in which to 
participate. Indeed, in rural areas students rarely had the opportunity to attend 
summer school, thus the Freedom School was a welcome change from summer 
boredom. Thus for Ida Ruth Griffin, the Freedom School in Carthage was the only 
place to learn during the summer.’ The Freedom Summer volunteers, whom the 
students knew as the “Freedom Fighters” or “Freedom Riders,” generated great 
publicity, excitement, and attention. “There was something happening then. You 
never got bored,” Ben Chaney recalled. The young students of the movement 
looked up to the activists as role models and many sought to emulate their 
activism. “My brother got involved in the freedom rides,” Chaney revealed. “I 
thought about being a Freedom Rider. Whatever my brother wanted to do or did, 
I wanted to do.” If these children were not already involved in the movement, the 
network of activists who organized the Freedom Schools and moved into 
Mississippi would do much to spark the students’ interest. 
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Anthony Harris, 1964, Herbert Randall Freedom Summer Photographs, 
McCain Library and Archives, the University of Southern Mississippi. 


FREEDOM SCHOOLS AND TRADITIONS OF RESISTANCE 


Attending a Freedom School connected the young people to the traditions of 
resistance within their families. Eddie James Carthan’s father and grandfather 
were members of an African American farming cooperative in Mileston, where 
they met weekly, sometimes to discuss voter registration. Eddie Carthan attended 
some of these meetings as a child.'' When Homer Hill asked to attend the Freedom 
School in Clarksdale, his mother gladly agreed since she had known civil rights 
leader Aaron Henry since childhood.' When Gene Young walked out of school in 
Jackson in protest in 1963, his first time participating in the movement, he was not 
fully aware of the magnitude of the social movement around him, but he was fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of his older brothers who had become activists.'° 

Familial support or firsthand experience in movement protests did not neces- 
sarily protect the young people from experiencing violence. Participating in 
demonstrations and marches could be dangerous. In some places students and 
teachers were risking their personal safety by their involvement in the Freedom 
Schools. Thus the decision to send their children to the Freedom Schools was a 
major one for many families. Students and their families were keenly aware that 
the Mississippi Freedom Schools operated under the threat of intimidation, retali- 
ation, and violence perpetuated by white supremacists. 
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The Freedom Summer campaign began in violence when segregationists bru- 
tally murdered James Chaney, a local African American working with CORE; 
Michael Schwerner, a white CORE staff member from New York; and Andrew 
Goodman, a white Freedom Summer volunteer who had been in Mississippi just 
one day. Chaney, Schwerner, and Goodman were investigating a church burning 
near Philadelphia, Mississippi, a small town where the local black residents had 
decided to let civil rights workers use their church for a Freedom School during 
the upcoming summer.'* In addition to the disappearance of Schwerner, Goodman, 
and Chaney in June 1964 there was an increase in racial violence in Mississippi 
triggered by the Freedom Summer “invasion.” Between June and September 
1964, the period that the student volunteers were in Mississippi, local police and 
segregationists murdered three freedom workers, violently assaulted over eighty 
activists, shot at activists or their homes over thirty-five times, arrested over a 
thousand workers, burned thirty-five churches, and firebombed thirty-one homes 
and freedom houses that housed the summer volunteers.'° 

For African American families connected to the movement, in addition to the 
likelihood of physical retaliation, there were constant threats of economic 
reprisals. As Eddie James Carthan recalled, “everyone was scared to attend [civil 
rights] meetings because they would get fired. Teachers couldn’t teach; they could 
get fired. Plantation owners putting folks off the plantations, the factory people 
would fire you.”'® Still many resisted, as in the well-known case of Fannie Lou 
Hamer, who was thrown off the plantation where she worked in Ruleville, 
Mississippi, for registering to vote. Hezekiah Watkins’s mother similarly defied 
the system by knowingly allowing her son to participate in civil rights marches in 
Jackson, and this cost her a job in a white-owned restaurant.!’ Fortunately, some 
of the Freedom School students’ families were not dependent upon white employ- 
ers. Hymethia Washington’s parents were economically independent, which 
allowed them a degree of autonomy. While her father held a position with the fed- 
eral government, her mother worked with a Native American doctor who support- 
ed the movement. Hymethia’s parents encouraged her to attend Freedom School 
on the Tougaloo College campus, an institution that strongly supported the move- 
ment.'* Arelya Mitchell attended Freedom School because her father W. B. 
Mitchell actively participated in the NAACP and also enjoyed the support of Rust 
College, a prominent black institution in Holly Springs, Mississippi.!? Economic 
considerations often entered into decisions about participating in civil rights 
activities. 

Yet young people interested in the Freedom Schools often enrolled unde- 
terred. “The Freedom School idea” according to the introduction to the program 
written by SNCC leaders, “is to train and educate people to be active agents in 
bringing about social change.”?° Charlie Cobb formally proposed the schools in 
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December 1963 and wrote in his original proposal that “the overall theme of the 
school would be the student as a force for social change in Mississippi.” More 
specifically, the Freedom Schools were to “form the basis for statewide student 
action such as school boycotts, based on their increased awareness.””! “Student 
action” was oftentimes guided toward voter registration projects in the communi- 
ty. “The Freedom Schools stand as an integral part of voter registration activities,” 
a Council of Federated Organizations (COFO) Freedom Summer pamphlet noted, 
“Tand] they will provide politically emerging communities with new young lead- 
ership, and constitute a real attack on the presently stifling system of education 
existing in the State. By the end of the summer, the basis will have been laid for a 
cadre of student leadership around the State of Mississippi committed to critical 
thinking and social action.””? To achieve this goal, Freedom School organizers 
Charlie Cobb, Bob Moses, and Staughton Lynd instructed teachers to provide the 
pedagogical means for activism. The informational memorandum written by 
movement veterans sent to potential teachers declared “The purpose of the 
Freedom School is to help [students] begin to question . . . [and] to provide an 
educational experience for students which will make it possible for them to chal- 
lenge the myths of our society, to perceive more clearly its realties, and to find 
alternatives and, ultimately, new directions for action.”*? When organizers present- 
ed the opportunity to attend a Freedom School, the idea of organizing for social 
change was not necessarily new to many of these students. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS AT THE FREEDOM SCHOOLS 


The Freedom Schools followed in the grassroots organizing tradition associ- 
ated with Ella Baker, the revered and wise mentor of SNCC, and the “education 
for citizenship” programs organized by Septima Clark. The “Citizenship Schools” 
were the widely popular adult education program that was teaching disenfran- 
chised adults the literacy tools needed to register to vote.” This form of education 
also built upon the experiential knowledge about education for social change 
adopted by civil rights organizers, and indeed, others across the country 
who equated education with political liberation and freedom. Education was 
an instrumental part in the long history of struggle for political, economic, and 
social equality.*> Thus the original aspect of the Freedom Schools was the fact 
that organizers targeted elementary and secondary school students, whereas 
the work inspired by Ella Baker, Septima Clark, and others focused on the adult 
population. 

A culturally relevant curriculum and teaching methods that incorporated the 
students’ interests were used to directly engage the Freedom School students. To 
meet the goals of teaching for active citizenship, the organizers developed and 
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implemented a curriculum that focused upon the ideal of “participatory citizen- 
ship,” a sense of citizenship gained through active participation in the political 
processes at the local, state, and national levels to achieve political, social, and 
economic equality for all people. Curriculum specialists George Chilcoat and 
Jerry Ligon examined the ideas of democratic citizenship that were the foundation 
of the Freedom School curriculum, and the students were presented with informa- 
tion about what it meant to be a citizen in a Jim Crow society. The citizenship cur- 
riculum consisted of seven units of study and included a comparison of southern 
and northern culture and politics, focusing on the experiences of whites and 
African Americans; the analysis of the “power structure” in American society and 
its impact on African Americans and poor whites; a critique of “materialism” in a 
unit devoted to “material things versus soul things”; and an analysis of the goals 
and strategies of the Civil Rights Movement.” In addition to these curricular units, 
other issues were addressed, including leadership development, events in the con- 
temporary freedom struggle, and extracurricular activities.2”7 Extracurricular 
courses and activities included dance, drama, art and music appreciation, foreign 
languages, and typing.”® 

Freedom School students also studied African American history and literature, 
which were not part of the regular public school curriculum. “We were introduced 
to black authors who we didn’t know anything about at the time,” Thelma 
Eubanks, a Freedom School student in McComb, recalled. “Richard Wright and 
James Baldwin . . . I also remember Freedom Road by Howard Fast and 
Strange Fruit by Lillian Smith. We hadn’t had any of that at school.”2? African 
American culture was appreciated and displayed proudly at the Freedom Schools. 
The Freedom School teachers “put a library in the school and many of the books 
were on black history,” Homer Hill recalled of the Freedom School in Clarksdale, 
including “Richard Wright . . . Langston Hughes, Frederick Douglass’ writings, 
[and] a wide range of books [and] plays.’2° The Freedom School teachers taught 
and assigned authors who articulated what it meant to be African American in the 
United States. Culturally relevant sources assisted teachers in challenging notions 
of citizenship in a racialized society. 

Arelya Mitchell, who attended Freedom School in Holly Springs, recalled that 
it was there that she “became aware, even more aware, of the color issue.” 
Mitchell learned from a civil rights worker that most whites thought that “blacks 
were supposed to be inferior and of course I didn’t even know what that word was 

. So, I’m saying, inferior, what are you talking about?’?! The Freedom Schools 
provided a pedagogical space for students to interrogate racist myths and to artic- 
ulate the meaning of citizenship under the existing Jim Crow system and under the 
terms of the U.S. Constitution. The students explored the nature of race relations 
in the North and the South, which was not explicitly taught in the public schools. 
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The curriculum encouraged students to think critically about citizenship and the 
functioning of the U.S. government. The history of African Americans and the 
Civil Rights Movement introduced students to potential solutions for the problems 
of legal segregation and economic inequality. Arelya Mitchell and other students 
discussed, contemplated, and articulated the meanings of “the color issue,” or 
being black in a society committed to white supremacy. In order for the Jim Crow 
system to succeed, it required passive acceptance of the social norms and racial 
practices; however, in the Freedom Schools the students openly and actively chal- 
lenged the bases for segregationist ideology and articulated egalitarian notions of 
citizenship.” 
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The Locations of the Forty-one Mississippi Freedom Schools, 19643 


LEARNING ABOUT FREEDOM INSIDE 
AND OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


In addition to a culturally relevant and engaging curriculum, another reason 
for the success of the Freedom School curriculum was that the pedagogy stood in 
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stark contrast to traditional public schooling. Liz Fusco, a Freedom School teacher 
and later coordinator after the summer campaign, reported that in Mississippi’s 
public schools, African American students learned “to be alert to what the author- 
ity wants, which is always a fact you can memorize. So you learn to copy, you 
learn not to think, you learn not to ask a question that you don’t already know the 
answer to or that you’re not sure she [the teacher] knows the answer to.”>4 Civil 
rights organizers and educators had come to realize that this form of instruction 
failed to engage the students or encourage them to confront larger social issues.>5 
If the Freedom Schools were to be an effective catalyst for change, the organizers 
believed, then education for freedom would have to be presented in a way that was 
engaging and directly relevant to the students’ lives in the local community. 

Freedom School teachers creatively engaged the students in the learning 
process. The students were the center of instruction, discussion, and debate around 
topics relevant to their lives and education. They began the school day by singing 
“freedom songs” such as “We Shall Overcome,” or “Keep Your Eyes on the 
Prize.” Rather than regularly assigned seating, students sat where they chose and 
in a way that facilitated dialogue. Students and teachers earnestly discussed issues 
and questions related to the civil rights campaigns such as: “Why are we (students 
and teachers) in Freedom Schools? What is the freedom movement? What alter- 
natives does the freedom movement offer us?” The Freedom School students 
actively participated in the courses offered and in many instances they were given 
an opportunity to role-play, dramatize, and reenact the lessons they learned. 
Concepts of freedom and citizenship rights were illustrated through reenactments 
and dramatizations of the experiences of martyred activists such as Herbert Lee, a 
civil rights organizer slain in Liberty in 1961; and Medgar Evers, the NAACP 
field secretary killed in his driveway in Jackson in June 1963.27 Ultimately, these 
activities and discussions allowed the “students to articulate the desire for change 
awakened by the questions they were empowered to ask.’?8 Students embodied 
democratic citizenship by connecting this type of participatory democracy within 
the classroom to notions of civic participation in the larger community. In other 
words, students were engaged in the learning process through a student-centered 
pedagogy, and were primed to take part fully in the political processes in their 
communities. 

One of the most engaging aspects of attending a Freedom School was the like- 
lihood of active participation in protests, demonstrations, and boycotts organized 
by local movement leaders. Protests and demonstrations were unconventional 
learning spaces for students and the older Freedom School students engaged in 
them wholeheartedly. The students in Wally Roberts’s Freedom School class in 
Ruleville, Mississippi, told him, “What we want you to do is to help us become 
Freedom Fighters. We want to go on picket lines and do protests. Teach us how to 
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do that.’°° Freedom School students learned how to participate in the nonviolent, 
direct action protests and thus the learning process extended far beyond the class- 
room, while students simultaneously were demanding to become “freedom fight- 
ers.” In fact, many civil rights activists knew the Freedom Schools were not only 
a place for citizenship training, but also a site for learning the nonviolent tactics 
used in the movement. The philosophy and techniques of nonviolence became part 
of the curriculum. ““We would go to meetings and we would talk about how to be 
nonviolent,” Hymethia Washington recalled. “The boys were taught how to pro- 
tect the girls from being kicked in the abdomen because that would keep us from 
producing children. We were taught those kinds of things. We just couldn’t get out 
and demonstrate, we had to first of all be taught.’*° Freedom School activities did 
not have to occur within traditional educational boundaries. Since the “school” 
was located in a space designated by the local community, Freedom School edu- 
cation could take place anywhere and anytime as needed. 

While the Freedom Schools taught nonviolent tactics, the movement provided 
the opportunities to apply them. These students were still too young to register to 
vote, which was a major priority of the Freedom Summer campaign, but the older 
middle or high school students could participate in demonstrations. The 1964 Civil 
Rights Act outlawed racial segregation in public accommodations and this present- 
ed Mississippi students the opportunity to test the law. One well-known incident 
occurred in Hattiesburg, the “Mecca of the Freedom Schools,” where Sandra 
Adickes led a group of six students to get library cards at the local public library. 
The library staff refused them service, so they walked across the street to the Kress 
Department Store, where she and her African American students were denied serv- 
ice. The police were called and Adickes was arrested and charged with vagrancy. 
Subsequently, the students from another local Freedom School tried to integrate the 
same library and the Hattiesburg police arrested the four teachers who led this 
attempt.‘! Students in Indianola participated in sit-ins to desegregate the public 
library and a local restaurant; and in Cleveland, Mississippi, African American stu- 
dents organized a picket line and distributed leaflets about voter registration near 
the courthouse and they were arrested.” In Ruleville, a crowd of segregationists 
fired shots at a group of Freedom School students who attempted to obtain service 
at a local restaurant.*? In these and other dangerous moments, the students endured 
the cost of “freedom” alongside the adults. 

For most students, however, participation in civil rights activities took the 
form of behind-the-scenes community organizing. “Canvassing,” Eddie James 
Carthan recalled, “was tough work. .. . We’d have certain days we'd go out and 
canvass all day.” Carthan spoke at length about canvassing, one of the common 
experiences during the Freedom Summer campaign, which consisted of the slow 
and patient work of going door to door to talk to neighbors about the opportunity 
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to participate in the movement by registering to vote or attending an upcoming 
mass meeting. Carthan and other students canvassed people living on the planta- 
tions and in the hills outside the Delta town of Mileston in an attempt to convince 
them to register to vote. Carthan recalled that they encountered “some of the 
poorest [living] conditions that I have ever seen in my life. . . . It was quite an 
experience to see how my folk were living and suffering, but through it all they 
survived.”4 

Freedom School teachers and students helped register voters in the “Freedom 
Vote” campaign, and took part in the mobilization organized by members of 
the Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party (MFDP) who sought to unseat the state’s 
all-white delegation at the Democratic National Convention in Atlantic City in 
August 1964. To assist in this effort, Freedom School teachers across the state dis- 
tributed registration forms and instructed students on how to fill them 
out so they could help register their parents and other family members.*5 Toward the 
end of July, a Freedom School teacher in Clarksdale reported that teachers were 
“starting a full scale program of getting the students active in the Freedom 
Registration. . . . [W]e are having the full staff go out with the students in order to 
free regular voter registration workers to go out into the county.’“° The students were 
thus engaged inside and outside the classroom where they learned about the harsh 
reality, but promising future of citizenship in Mississippi. 

Freedom School students were provided new and different experiences during 
the summer of 1964. “So much for little league baseball,” Dr. Gene Young 
recalled. “I had teachers and knew people who had never been out of Mississippi, 
had never been to New York, and then a few months later, [I was in] Washington, 
DC [and New York].” At the age of twelve, Gene Young became a popular advo- 
cate for civil rights in Mississippi and became known for his speeches at rallies. 
Civil rights organizers even invited Young to New York City to speak at fundrais- 
ers where he met comedian Dick Gregory, singer Frank Sinatra, and other celebri- 
ties.*” Hezekiah Watkins, who was arrested for his civil rights activism at the age 
of fourteen, became another young celebrity of the movement in Mississippi. 
Watkins was placed in charge of directing the civil rights volunteers arriving in the 
state.‘ 

Using donated mimeograph machines, the Freedom School students across 
the state printed their own newspapers to disseminate news about the movement. 
This turned out to be a very popular activity. The Meridian Freedom Star, the 
Benton County Freedom Train, the McComb Freedom’ Journal, and other stu- 
dent newspapers were used to politicize the young people and adults, circulating 
their ideas about the nature of “freedom,” articulating their disdain for the Jim 
Crow laws, and encouraging their readers to join the movement.” Arelya 
Mitchell’s first article, published in the Holly Springs Freedom School newspaper, 
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was a critical editorial about the Holly Springs mayor Sam Coopwood. Mitchell 
found working on the newspaper liberating and she eventually went on to start her 
own newspaper in Memphis, Tennessee.” 





A Freedom School Student, 1964 Herbert Randall 
Freedom Summer Photographs, McCain Library and 
Archives, the University of Southern Mississippi. 


By the end of the summer of 1964, over 2,000 students attended the Freedom 
Schools, and those who participated felt they were engaged in the democratic 
process and they wanted their voices to be heard. The Freedom School teachers 
viewed their students as youthful beacons of hope and inspiration, actively pursu- 
ing education as a path to freedom. And since most of the Freedom School teach- 
ers were whites, it is no surprise that a particular lasting effect and recurring theme 
about Freedom Summer among former Freedom School students were the person- 
al contacts they had with whites for the first time. “We lived across the street from 
the COFO office, right down in the heart of town (Meridian],” Larry Martin 
recalled, when the white freedom fighters arrived in their town. “One day we saw 
those white guys going up those stairs. They looked different, not like the ones 
you’d see around here all the time. . . . We’d go to the COFO office every day 
and stay until night. They let us stay and play as long as we wanted to... . I 
wanted to be in the demonstrations. I wanted to be a part of it.”°'! Ben Chaney also 
recalled what these scenes were like. 
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We would sit around on the floor in a group and everybody would sing. There was always a 
discussion going on. Mostly adults would talk about voter registration, and what was happen- 
ing. They talked about the latest attack, who got whupped recently by the racists. And we were 
listening.” 


For white activists, working for civil rights in Mississippi meant living with 
African Americans who opened their homes to the volunteers for the summer. 
Most of the Freedom School students and local organizers were very familiar with 
life in rural Mississippi; the majority of the white volunteers, however, were not. 
Many of the Freedom School teachers came from upper middle-class backgrounds 
and took for granted certain economic and social privileges. The Freedom School 
teachers came from families whose average annual income was $8,417, nearly 50 
percent higher than the national average, while students attending Freedom 
Schools came from families that made an average of $1,200 a year. The volun- 
teers lived with black families that traced their heritage to the era of slavery 
and were oppressed and exploited by past and present realities of Jim Crow 
segregation. 

While living in these Mississippi communities, the volunteers learned what it 
meant to live under the system of Jim Crow. Wally Roberts from the suburbs of 
New York City recalled, “We met a lot of bright kids and met kids who had just 
been beat down by poverty, and I think that was the big culture shock for me in 
terms of seeing how bad the living conditions and the poverty were in Mississippi, 
it had just blew me away, I had never seen it up close before . . . and what we 
saw was just devastating and . . . that was a culture shock.’ This type of expo- 
sure created the conditions for a very profound learning experience. In many ways 
the Freedom School teachers learned as much from the students as the students 
could learn from them, and it was a position these activist teachers came to appre- 
ciate. “Living in [the Clarksdale] community, even though I only was there about 
six or seven weeks, I would say that it had a profound effect on me,” Freedom 
School teacher Sandy Siegel recalled. “It was like a privilege for me to have been 
there for that time and live with people who had to go through what the blacks of 
Mississippi had to go through . . . [I]t really kind of turned my world upside 
down, it made me feel differently about the world that I live in, the values that I 
had.”*° Working in the Freedom Schools allowed the volunteer teachers to experi- 
ence the realities of the African American struggle for freedom. 


SUSTAINING STUDENT ACTIVISM AFTER FREEDOM SUMMER 
Freedom Summer volunteers organized the Freedom Schools in coordination 


with the voter registration campaigns that culminated with the events at the 
Democratic convention in Atlantic City in August 1964 and the nominations of 
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Lyndon B. Johnson and Hubert H. Humphrey for president and vice president. The 
politics of trying to seat the MFDP delegation at the convention served as the dra- 
matic conclusion to the summer mobilization. The unsuccessful outcome in 
Atlantic City also precipitated an ideological turning point in SNCC’s philosophy, 
and a shift in the goals and strategies of the civil rights organization.*° Following 
the dispiriting rebuffs by the Johnson administration, many civil rights workers 
were physically exhausted and disillusioned politically. While it appeared that the 
Mississippi movement suffered major losses after the Freedom Summer cam- 
paign, between the summer of 1964 and the summer of 1965, Freedom School stu- 
dents became much more directly involved in influencing local educational poli- 
cies and practices, and they energized and sustained the movement at the local 
level. 

Freedom School students became very active in desegregating public schools 
across the state in the 1964-1965 school year. The Fifth Circuit Federal Court 
ordered the desegregation of the public school systems in Jackson, Biloxi, 
Clarksdale, and Leake County in the fall of 1964, but beginning with the first 
grade only.5? The Freedom School students in J ackson became very much 
involved in the registration of African American students for the first grade, and 
Freedom School teacher Florence Howe and her student-volunteers canvassed 
various neighborhoods to get parents to register their children. They met with 
more than seventy families and subsequently boasted that they assisted eleven of 
the forty-three black students to register in previously all-white public schools in 
Jackson.*® 

In defiance of the court’s “stair-step plan,” which called for the desegregation 
of all-white (or all-black) public schools only one grade a year, former Freedom 
School students engaged in attempts to desegregate all-white high schools in sev- 
eral locations. In the fall of 1964, nineteen African American students attempted 
to register at high schools in Canton; over twenty black students with the guidance 
and support of COFO leaders attempted to integrate all-white public schools in 
Meridian; and twenty-two students attempted to integrate Jackson’s all-white high 
schools. Ben Chaney and other former Freedom School students tried to desegre- 
gate all-white schools in districts that were not subject to the federal court order. 
These actions caught police and public officials off guard, but school authorities 
blocked the student activists’ attempts to enroll at these schools and refused to 
allow them to be registered.” 

The most common form of student protest to emerge among Freedom School 
students in Mississippi was to launch boycotts of the all-black public schools. 
“I remember walking out of Brinkley High School,” Hymethia Washington 
recalled of a student protest in Jackson. “We were taken to the fairgrounds down 
there until our parents came and got us.” The Mississippi police “wanted our par- 
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ents to force us to sign a statement saying we would never participate in any more 
demonstrations.”°° Hezekiah Watkins described his response to the school 
walkout. 


Don’t ask me how we were able to do this without transportation or phones, but we organized 
a walkout. We were able to organize the three high schools and at noon we were going to walk 
out and we did this within less than a week and the word, man, just traveled just like a wildfire. 
I’m told that we had 90 percent of the student body walk out of the school and we walked down 
the highway for a minute, some of us were arrested and some of us weren’t, each school did not 
know what the other school was going to do. The only thing they knew was we talked about it, 
and everybody said we’re going to do this and you’re concerned with your school, and I’m con- 
cerned with mine, the other person was concerned with his. . . . But it happened and we made 
history that day.*! 


The school protest described by Washington and Watkins was a model for 
boycotts that occurred following the Freedom Summer campaign. Students across 
the state boycotted public schools to demand better resources, or to protest unfair 
educational policies or racially motivated disciplinary practices. One of the first 
boycotts occurred in early August 1964, which set the tone for student activity dur- 
ing the entire school year. The Mississippi Student Union (MSU), a nascent stu- 
dent-led organization designed to carry out the struggle in the public schools, 
formed a partnership with adults and organized the Bolivar (County) Improvement 
Association. When the students asked white volunteers to attend a meeting at 
Shaw’s all-black McEvans High School, the African American principal asked 
them to leave since they did not have permission from the white superintendent to 
attend. As a result, the students launched a boycott and demanded better resources 
for their school. The boycott was 75 percent effective, and during the boycott, stu- 
dents attended the Shaw Freedom School after McEvans High School was closed 
and guarded by armed deputies. The next major boycott occurred in Sharkey and 
Issaquena Counties, which was instigated in January 1965. The protest was 
sparked by about 400 students at the Henry Weathers High School wearing SNCC 
pins to highlight their participation in the Civil Rights Movement. When the stu- 
dents refused to take off the pins, the principal, following the instructions of the 
all-white school board, expelled them. Over 300 students decided to join the boy- 
cott, and during the protest the students attended Freedom Schools. 

The Issaquena and Sharkey counties’ boycott inspired other protests across the 
state. In Indianola, Mississippi, black students boycotted the public schools in sup- 
port of the Sharkey and Issaquena County students. Up to 2,000 students stayed 
home in Indianola, demonstrating their commitment to MSU’s position that 
“Negroes are fed up with inferior schools, extreme brutality by the police, and 
similar discrimination. We’re doing something about it.” Police brutality accom- 
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panied the arrest of fifty-three student protesters in Indianola where the police 
used billy-clubs and cattle prods to break up the demonstration.® Across the state, 
politically conscious students compared stories of resistance and civil disobedi- 
ence. Forty-five students in Philadelphia, Mississippi, were suspended for wear- 
ing SNCC’s “One Man, One Vote” buttons in school. Students in Rolling Fork, 
Mississippi, were also sent home for wearing “freedom pins.” After black students 
in Panola County petitioned the school board for improvements in school facili- 
ties there, they threatened a boycott if their demands were not met. Students across 
the state mounted other protests collectively and individually: in Valley View, a 
protest was organized over the firing of an African American bus driver; a princi- 
pal in Jackson expelled a student for singing a freedom song; in Holmes County, 
a principal expelled two students for singing freedom songs; and in Starkville, a 
principal expelled a student for distributing an MSU petition.” 

“Freedom Schooling” became a portable concept and students embodied the 
principles and methods of the Freedom Schools and acted on their own after 
Freedom Summer. Students were not just educated to work in the civil rights cam- 
paigns, but they organized among themselves and demanded social and education- 
al change. 


THE ENDURING LEGACY OF THE FREEDOM SCHOOLS 


For African American students in Mississippi who observed their friends, 
families, and civil rights leaders challenging the system of Jim Crow segregation, 
organizing protests to desegregate public schools and for better resources allowed 
these young people to make their own contributions to the struggle. The Freedom 
School students continued traditions of resistance and demonstrated their commit- 
ment individually and collectively to the concept of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. At the same time, many became convinced that attending college was also 
a civil right and through their activism they were provided the opportunity to pur- 
sue higher education. Hezekiah Watkins declared, [Through my work in the free- 
dom movement] I had an opportunity to go on and get my college education.” 
Many of the volunteers connected the African American students to universities in 
the North. Watkins attended Southern Illinois University at Carbondale: “I had an 
opportunity that most didn’t have in terms of going to college . . . [and] had my 
tuition paid for.” 

Hymethia Washington received a teaching degree at Jackson State University 
in Mississippi and she remained committed to the principles of integration. She 
eventually moved to Racine, Wisconsin, where she is the only African American 
faculty member in the English Department at Washington Park High School. 
Homer Hill entered the military service and eventually earned his M.A. degree in 
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history from the University of Southern Mississippi in 1995. Gene Young gained 
local notoriety as a “child in the movement” and eventually returned to 
Mississippi after he received his Ph.D. degree in higher education and administra- 
tion from the University of Connecticut in the 1970s. 

The legacy of the Freedom Schools is also evident in the activism and profes- 
sional careers of former students who later assumed positions of influence and 
prominence within their communities. Eddie James Carthan maintained a strong 
commitment to the Mississippi freedom movement and in 1977 was elected mayor 
of the Delta town of Tchula. When Carthan tried to reform real estate policies and 
promote equitable housing practices in this town, white state officials fabricated 
charges against him and six others and had them arrested; they soon became 
known as the “Tchula Seven.” During his imprisonment Carthan remained com- 
mitted to challenging the unfair legal practices used to justify his and the others’ 
incarceration. After a nationally and internationally organized campaign, the 
Tchula Seven were released in 1982.7 

“The Freedom School was a great success for blacks in getting a better edu- 
cation,” Ida Ruth Griffin O’Leary declared, “and the Freedom Schools made it 
better for the children to come.”’** O’Leary commented about the increased educa- 
tional opportunity, but she was specifically referring to the Head Start program, 
which began operating in the summer of 1965. Head Start was a federally funded 
program that local activists used to continue the struggle for equality by providing 
an education to children about to enter the first grade. O’Leary currently works at 
the Head Start program in Carthage, Mississippi, which is now named after a local 
Freedom Movement veteran, Winston Hudson.” Marion Wright Edelman was a 
civil rights activist in Mississippi and in 1963 became the first African American 
admitted to the Mississippi State Bar. In 1973 Edelman established the Children’s 
Defense Fund (CDF) and in 1995 she launched the CDF Freedom School pro- 
gram, a summer enrichment program across the country. The CDF Freedom 
Schools have reached more than 70,000 students and their families in sixty-one 
cities in twenty-four states. The schools are committed to providing high quality 
enrichment, promoting family involvement and civic engagement, developing 
intergenerational servant leadership, and providing physical and mental health 
services.”” Overall, the opportunities for student engagement have been institu- 
tionalized on a national level through the CDF Freedom School program and in 
school districts that have adopted the name and ideas behind the Freedom 
Schools.”! 

Many students continue to benefit directly or indirectly from the precedents 
established by the Freedom Schools. As Hymethia Washington recalled, “the 
Freedom Schools instilled in us some things that we didn’t get in the regular class- 
room . . . the Freedom Schools allowed us to believe that we could rise above 
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whatever situation that seemed to have been negative, but we were inspired to work 
harder and go extra time or whatever to try and catch up, even if we didn’t have the 
supplies or the books, we knew that we could make it.””” Freedom School students 
were unafraid to challenge Jim Crow, even when they saw their parents lose their 
jobs because of their involvement in the movement. And when their parents got 
other jobs, they learned that segregationists no longer controlled their lives. The 
Freedom School students also learned that they could challenge the practices that 
their parents’ generation viewed as unchangeable and fixed, and that even as stu- 
dents, they could challenge the structural inequities in Mississippi society. 





Dr. Hymethia Washington Thompson at Park High School. 
Courtesy of the Racine (Wisconsin) Journal Times. 


The African American students learned what freedom meant and they lived 
their lives in accordance with those principles. As adults, they recalled fondly the 
experience of attending Freedom School and its profound influence on their lives 
and came to understand the important role of education in the Civil Rights 
Movement and the liberating role of education in bringing about social, political, 
and economic change. “I became very familiar with the lessons we learned from 
being involved in those Freedom Schools,” Dr. Hymethia Washington Thompson 
recalled, “so I look back. I never let it go.””3 Eddie James Carthan recalled, “If I 
had to attribute anything to my community involvement, I would attribute it to my 
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attending the Freedom School.””* And Homer Hill declared, “It wasn’t until much 
later that I appreciated how important those. schools were . . .I carry that experi- 
ence to this very day . . . [attending the Freedom School] was like shining a 
very bright light into a very dark place for a time and it just changed my percep- 
tion about many things for the rest of my life.”””® 
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BOOK FORUM 


JESUS, JOBS. 
and JUSTICE 


AFRICAN AMERICAN 
WOMEN and RELIGION 


BETTYE COLLIER-THOMAS 





While Bettye Collier-Thomas and I have worked together on many scholarly projects 
over the years, nepotism had little to do with the decision to devote the second Book Forum 
in The Journal of African American History (JAAH) to Jesus, Jobs, and Justice: African 
American Women and Religion (20/0). I firmly agree with the distinguished contributors 
to the Book Forum that the work is a “masterpiece.” T, hrough the thorough examination 
of the archival sources and published records, Collier-Thomas demonstrates that the his- 
tory of the Black Church in the United States is the history of African American women’s 
faith in action, and despite the pervasiveness of “religious masculinity” in the administra- 
tive structures, these institutions survived and prospered through the good works and reli- 
gious activism of poor and working-class African American women. The contributors to 
this Book Forum discuss Jesus, Jobs, and Justice’s analysis of African American women’s 
religious activism, its contributions to African American history, and the essential role of 
black women s interracial organizing and challenges historically to the U.S. criminal Jus- 
tice system. Bettye Collier-Thomas graciously responds to these scholarly, insightful, and 
crucial observations. This JAAH Book Forum Joins the chorus in singing the praises of 
Jesus, Jobs, and Justice. 


—V. P. Franklin 
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IN CELEBRATION OF AFRICAN 
AMERICAN WOMEN’S 
RELIGIOUS ACTIVISM 


Katie G. Cannon 


Bettye Collier-Thomas’s Jesus, Jobs, and Justice: African American Women 
and Religion is a historical and sociographic masterpiece. The work covers four 
centuries of African American religious history in tandem with the work of 
women’s advocacy organizations and interracial coalitions. Broadly speaking, 
what makes this narrative so extraordinary is how Collier-Thomas creates a 
dialectical dialogue that transcribes competing and complicating justice-making 
programs into ecumenical strategies for transformation. It is refreshing to read 
about African American church women as executives in institutions committed to 
the abolition of slavery, the advent of Freedmen’s aid societies, temperance 
unions, the suffragist movement, civil rights, Black Power for self-defense, and 
ongoing liberation struggles. The profound literary quality throughout this book, 
especially the usable truth embedded in the quoted words of politically active reli- 
gious women, transforms this successful book of faith-in-action stories into an 
incredible encyclopedic text. 

As a womanist liberationist theologian, I celebrate Jesus, Jobs, and Justice as 
an authoritative source documenting how the religious beliefs of the “Black 
Church community” served as a double-edged sword. Reverberating throughout 
this work are testimonies about how confidence in the sovereignty of God helped 
women accommodate to what Collier-Thomas characterizes as “religious mas- 
culinity.” Among those who embraced this sexist sentiment of elevated authority 
were laymen and “brotherhood” religious organizations led by African American 
clergymen who reacted to changes occurring in the national and political arenas 
regarding the status of women. In effect, men throughout the Black Church com- 
munity, who were denied the right to vote as United States citizens, wanted to con- 
trol and constrict women’s freedom both in church and society after the ratifica- 
tion of the Nineteenth Amendment in 1920. 

At the same time that all women in the United States were guaranteed the right 
to vote (yet African American women continued to be disfranchised), anti-female 
sentiment and gender exclusive language declared that black church women 
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should be involved tangentially, if not excluded altogether from executive admin- 
istrative boards and leadership councils. In fact, African American men with eccle- 
siastical power, far too often, essentialized the process of religious masculinity by 
dismissing, marginalizing, and banishing women to the periphery in 
decision-making processes. So, while simultaneously fighting racism on the out- 
side and battling against sexism on the inside, African American women held to 
their belief in God, whose sufficient power, knowledge, and presence gave them 
emotional poise and spiritual well being so that they could keep on keeping on. 

Moreover, the womanist agenda requires us to link dynamics in local parishes to 
larger national and international liberation discourse. Collier-Thomas insists that we 
pay attention to the answers far too many Christians give to the most basic questions 
concerning whether God gave men dominion over women. Collier-Thomas offers us 
scholarly commentary, supported by historical evidence, so that readers can see 
everyday practices of what was formerly known as “the invisible package of 
unearned assets.” Coded as the natural order of things or normalcy, men minimized, 
ignored, trivialized, manipulated, and/or denied females full opportunities of serving 
God in the household of faith. Collier-Thomas’s narrative carefully demonstrates the 
particular workings of de facto sexism in the African American religious community. 

Collier-Thomas painstakingly pursues throughout the 509 pages of text this 
question: Does God create females inferior to males? This paramount inquiry goes 
to the heart of the gender conflict in the Black Church, then and now. More Sig- 
nificantly, are men destined to rule over women? According to the divine plan, are 
husbands ordained to be kings of the castle, masters of the household, the head of 
the family, possessing unquestionable authority to use and abuse wives at will and 
whim, as well as having total control in determining how and where children will 
be raised? Put another way, this religious history by Collier-Thomas charts prob- 
lematic sexist discrimination throughout the Black Church community. Regarding 
her sources, the central historical questions that serve as an ethical barometer for 
Christians in the 21st century are these: Are females still being portrayed as seduc- 
ing temptresses and infectious progenitors of sin? Are women limited through 
contemporary social structures to traditionally subservient gender roles? 

Foremost in androcentric, patriarchal zealotry is the theological lie that God 
has ordained a hierarchal chain of human beingness. Supposedly, this ancient con- 
struct of the supremacist pecking order arranges all creation on a vertical scale that 
moves from God, to angels, to various races, creeds, and colors of humans, down 
to animals and insects. Perceptive readers will find that what is at issue in grap- 
pling with Collier-Thomas’s thesis of multilayered historical dilemmas is that this 
type of warped theo-logic establishes power relationships that keep males in the 
center as normative subjects, while females are trapped on life’s periphery as mar- 
ginalized objects. 
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Men, depending upon their denominational affiliations, differed greatly in the 
degree to which their relations with women perpetuated patterns of habituation 
and social forces that became destructive handiwork. Similarly, many men indoc- 
trinated into patriarchal practices were not aware of the inordinate cost that most 
women paid so that males accrued officially sanctioned benefits, perks, promo- 
tions, and rewards. Common among churchmen, in yesteryears as well as today, 
is a social compact of the moral universe grounded in a myriad of legitimating 
myths all toward one purpose: sanctioning norms founded on and undergirded by 
exclusive male superiority. 

What is perhaps most telling is that Collier-Thomas chronicles how adherence 
to the principle of white supremacy resulted in black Christians being relegated to 
segregated seating on back pews or in church balconies. Under the tutelage of 
paternalistic white Christians, enslaved and free African Americans were restrict- 
ed to special times to kneel and pray, and denied Holy Communion until all white 
congregants were served. Thus, it was rather remarkable that enslaved African 
Americans, reduced to no-person-chattel status within the colonial slavocracy, cre- 
ated an antebellum Black Church community that courageously confronted 
racism, while simultaneously holding in abeyance questions challenging the dom- 
inant sociocultural construct of sexism. 

At the core of this massive archival investigation is a paradigmatic engine of 
knowledge that re-narrates the resiliency between the medium and messages of 
African American church women in the face of systemic hardship and organized 
opposition. To make her case, Collier-Thomas named names. She unearths the 
identities and gives us rich, complex portraits of many faithful church women who 
visited, prayed with, and exhorted the sick, rebuked the impenitent, counseled the 
troubled, and provided Christian leadership since the 18th century. 

When independent African American denominations began to appear, 
Christian women engaged in ministries of teaching and works of charity, and they 
also participated in the witnessing tradition of itinerant preachers, missionaries, 
and evangelists. Added to this, Jesus, Jobs, and Justice is filled with stories about 
women who performed endless duties of oversight, direction, and watchcare. 

Researching what some historians classify as scanty records and a smattering 
of stories here and there, Collier-Thomas brings into sharp focus public personas 
that symbolize the backbone of the Black Church throughout this embodied cor- 
pus. Not only do we learn a great deal more about the life and work of Jarena Lee, 
Julia Foote, Nannie Helen Burroughs, Lugenia Burns Hope, Lucy Craft Laney, Ida 
B. Wells-Barnett, Florence Spearing Randolph, Mary McLeod Bethune, Rosa 
Parks, Septima Poinsette Clark, and Dorothy Height, but Collier-Thomas also 
includes lesser known women and their organizations in this all-encompassing 
epic. Collier-Thomas rings the bell of acknowledgement for legions of African 
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American church women, who were neither leaders nor members of the “talented 
tenth,” but served as the rank-and-file organizational workers in cities and towns 
throughout the nation. 

Owing to an unflinching eye for religious activism, Collier-Thomas amply 
presents intense missionary activities by Christian women committed to the work 
of racial and gender justice at home and abroad. Supplementing rather than dupli- 
cating the programs of the Freedmen’s Relief Association, the American 


Freedmen’s Union, and other secular groups, African American women used their | 
church auxiliaries to address education, child care, and nutrition among the freed- | 


people. Laywomen established industrial homes 





offering training of the “head, hand, and heart” to black females migrating from | 


rural towns to urban areas. As part and parcel of women’s demonstrative readiness 
for ministry, church women created service guilds and sponsored both cultural and 
recreational activities that interconnected neighboring communities. 

African American women recognized the challenge and accepted the call to 
cross geographical boundaries and serve in the mission field overseas. Away from 
America, the ministry of the missionary was to train and build up indigenous lead- 
ers. For the most part, the evangelistic work was integrated with educational, med- 
ical, and industrial projects. Given the rampant racial discrimination, institution- 
alized sexism, and expanding imperialistic colonialism, opportunities for service 
were quite limited. And yet the historical record bears witness to the missionary 
ministries of African American women in West and Central Africa as early as 
1845. 

Emotionally and theologically, one of the places where I experienced cogni- 
tive dissonance while reading Jesus, Jobs, and Justice was the Coda, dealing with 
how charges of sexual harassment, battering, and abuse by men, ended up ascribed 
to the so-called innate defects and deficiencies of women. What seems almost 
unfathomable to liberation theologians is that there are those who continue to 
teach and preach outmoded, rigidly misogynistic doctrines that lead women into 
complicity with their own oppression. 

Within this environment of sexist and economically related racial hostility 
perpetrated against women, the church in general does not heed Nannie Helen 
Burroughs’s clarion call to join “Jesus, jobs and justice” on behalf of women’s 
well being. Powerbrokers continue unabated to pay working women wages that 
are significantly less than our male counterparts, and employers who extort more 
hours of female workers with less security are seldom, if ever, condemned. 
According to advocates for gender rights, the fight for “equal pay for equal work” 
Is a justice issue. We can reasonably speculate, therefore, that the wage gap is one 
of the most likely reasons that many women form liaisons with abusive men—out 
of sheer economic necessity. Once the ready-made rationale for this type of sur- 
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vival adaptation is in place, it becomes a cultural practice that takes on a life of its 
own, sanctioned by both church and society. 

In addition, Collier-Thomas delineates how clergymen applied both overt and 
covert pressure so that women parishioners would raise more funds, pay addition- 
al tithes, and give increasing monies as principal backers of ministerial salaries 
and operating budgets. And, at the exact same time that African American women 
busied themselves with creative fundraising activities, the vast majority of the 
bearers of inherited male privileges—the ordained clergy, elders, deacons, and 
trustees—engaged in disparaging remarks, grievous offenses, and widespread 
assaults against women with impunity. 

However, for me, as a clergywoman who has been ordained for almost forty 
years, among the painfully shocking realities presented in this historical narrative 
was male control of mega amounts of funds raised by church women. In follow- 
ing Collier-Thomas’s argument closely, I found it mind-boggling to read time and 
time again of the various ways that clergy militated against the discipleship of 
equals. Before reading this book, I was not aware of bishops using their wives to 
disguise and legitimize congregational inequality. By hook or crook, these minis- 
ters, along with male lay leaders, impeded the collective development of women, 
blocked their freedom to vote in congregational meetings, prohibited women from 
initiating check-and-balance financial systems, and barred them from ordination. 
And even while the pains and aftershock of institutionalized race, sex, and class 
tripwires continue to be felt, these determined African American church women 
have not given up. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE 
AFRICAN AMERICAN PAST, NEW 
DIRECTIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 


John H. Bracey 


Bettye Collier-Thomas’s Jesus, Jobs, and Justice: African American Women 
and Religion is the most important historical study of African Americans pub- 
lished in the last four decades.' It has earned this distinction for a number of rea- 
sons. First, it represents the culmination of the twin ascendancies of the history of 
African American women as the most exciting focus of the field, and of African 
American women as the premier historians of the African American experience. 
Second, it compels a reorientation of research priorities from narrowly focused 
topics to those of broader scope and greater significance. Third, it reaffirms the 
importance of “history as a way of learning,” that is, of understanding the past as 
a key to understanding both the present and possible futures. Fourth, it is a ster- 
ling example of how to do history and how to present results in a way that while 
accessible to a lay audience, offers sophisticated and nuanced insights to scholars. 
Fifth, in its potential impact on how we conceptualize the African American expe- 
rience, it is a worthy successor to such works as W. E. B. Du Bois’s Black 
Reconstruction in America, C. L. R. James’s, The Black Jacobins, and Harold 
Cruse’s The Crisis of the Negro Intellectual.? 

Jesus, Jobs, and Justice tops the list of a number of impressive studies that 
have mined new sources, and raised and answered new questions. During this past 
decade Sharon Harley in Sister Circle: Black Women and Work and in Women’s 
Labor in the Global Economy: Speaking in Multiple Voices assembled insightful 
essays that shed new light on the intersection of cultural, social, political, and geo- 
graphical factors which illuminate the lives of African American women workers.3 
Mary Frances Berry’s My Face Is Black Is True: Callie House and the Struggle for 
Ex-Slave Reparations uncovered a mass movement led by a working-class black 
woman that had been overlooked by historians for almost one hundred 
years.* Thavolia Glymph’s Out of the House of Bondage: The Transformation of 
the Plantation Household presents a devastating portrayal of the cruelty and vio- 
lence inflicted on African American women during slavery and the transition to 
freedom. Glymph’s focus on the actions of white mistresses displaces the facile 
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notion of significant cross-racial gender solidarity on plantations and in the big 
houses. And we have Annette Gordon-Reed’s powerful dismantling of the scaf- 
folding of denial and apologetics that surround the behavior of Thomas Jefferson 
toward his slaves and his slave off-spring.® These studies are more than additions 
to existing knowledge. By placing the lives of African American women at the 
center of their analyses, they transform our understanding of the African American 
experience as a whole. 

For over two decades, Darlene Clark Hine has worked on building the foun- 
dation necessary to solidify the study of the history of African American women 
as a field of scholarship. Hine served as the senior editor for the sixteen-volume 
Black Women in the United States, 1619-1989 and co-editor with Elsa Barkley 
Brown and Rosalyn Terborg-Penn of the three-volume Black Women in America: 
An Historical Encyclopedia; and both works served to demonstrate what was 
known and what was yet to be revealed. Deborah Gray White’s Telling Histories: 
Black Women Historians in the Ivory Tower includes accounts of the ongoing 
struggles of seventeen women to gain a place in the academy for their lives and 
work.? When it became clear that, with some exceptions, the history of African 
American women was of interest primarily to themselves, like their forebears they 
forged ahead on their own. The year 1979 witnessed three major initiatives: the 
official opening of the Bethune Museum and Archive; a major conference entitled 
“Black Women: A Research Priority” held in Washington, DC, with over two 
thousand attendees; and the establishment of the Association of Black Women 
Historians. 

Female historians now are the authors or co-authors of three of the leading text- 
books on the African American experience. Evelyn Brooks Higginbotham joined 
forces with the late John Hope Franklin for the ninth edition of From Slavery to 
Freedom; Darlene Clark Hine’s African American Odyssey, co-authored with 
William C. Hine and Stanley Harrold, is in its fifth edition; and Nell Irvin Painter’s 
Creating Black Americans: African American History and Its Meanings, 1619 to the 
Present is an imaginative blending of historical text and African American visual art.® 
This is just one of several contexts in which Jesus, Jobs, and Justice is embedded. 

Collier-Thomas already had collaborated with V. P. Franklin on My Soul Is a 
Witness: A Chronology of the Civil Rights Era 1954-1965 and on Sisters in the 
Struggle: African American Women in the Civil Rights-Black Power Movement, a 
prize-winning collection of original historical essays.’ However, in a lengthy book 
review in the Philadelphia Inquirer in 1993 and in Daughters of Thunder: Black 
Women Preachers and Their Sermons, 1850-1979 (1997) clear signs appeared 
that Jesus, Jobs, and Justice was in the works.'° A footnote in Daughters of 
Thunder acknowledging the insights of Evelyn Brooks Higginbotham’s Righteous 
Discontent: The Women’s Movement in the Black Baptist Church, 1880-1920 con- 
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tained a concise statement of Collier-Thomas’s research agenda: 


[Higginbotham’s] statement does not consider the impact of early Black women preachers on 
women in the pews. Between 1880 and 1920, the period Higginbotham studied, preacher 
women traveled extensively, speaking to thousands of women who came out to support their 
ministries and to hear their powerful messages, the subtext of which was often female empow- 
erment. Moreover, the female preachers’ impact on the laywomen who led the NACW and other 
organizations is unmistakable. To make that connection, however, one must understand the 
interdependent relationship among the laywomen, the religious denomination, and the preach- 
ing women.!! 


Jesus, Jobs, and Justice is the story of the origins, development, and endurance of 
that “interdependent relationship.” 

An additional context for Collier-Thomas is the scholarship on the history of 
African American religion and the “Black Church.” Too often, these studies tend 
to be read by and taught to church folk. The problem of relative isolation from the 
broader scholarly currents is amplified when the subject is the role of women. 
Insights contained in the fine work done by scholars such as Cheryl Townsend 
Gilkes and Marla Frederick, to name just two, are slow to make their way into his- 
torical debates about the nature of the African American community, and its social 
and political organizations and activities.'!? Most scholars of the African American 
experience will acknowledge readily that the Black Church is our most impor- 
tant—.e., longest lasting, widely supported, most influential—institution, and that 
the role of African American women in that church is substantial. We then turn 
back to our studies of secular, often short-lived, organizations led by African 
American males. There is a tendency to focus on unique events or circumstances, 
or on groups with tiny memberships and negligible influence. We still do not have 
modern “life and times” biographies of such key figures as Mary McLeod Bethune 
and Nannie Helen Burroughs. It is impossible to understand African American 
politics in the first half of the 20th century without taking into account the influ- 
ence and power of these two women, their beliefs and worldviews, and the organ- 
izations that they helped to build and lead. The excuse that there are insufficient 
sources available is no longer true. There are sufficient collections of manuscripts, 
periodicals, and personal and organizational records on the history of African 
American women to sustain research into the next century, with more materials 
arriving in libraries and archives each passing year. 

Jesus, Jobs, and Justice shows what you can find if you look long and hard 
enough. In painstaking detail, and with an unparalleled grasp of untapped primary 
sources as well as of the relevant secondary literature, Collier-Thomas illuminates 
the history of the religious beliefs of African American women and how those 
beliefs guided their actions from the time of slavery through to the present. 
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Collier-Thomas’s title aptly conveys the nature of the relationships she describes. 
It is the religious faith of African American women, “Jesus,” that is the foundation 
upon which they move through the world to seek “jobs,” that is, black folks’ fair 
share of the means to make a living, to survive, and even to prosper, and ultimate- 
ly to seek the “justice” which would give women, and all African Americans, their 
rightful place, not only in God’s Heavenly Kingdom, but in the earthly one as well. 
Collier-Thomas’s narrative of the activities of black church women in the secular 
world constitutes one of the most sophisticated treatments of politics in the 
African American community in print. 

As Collier-Thomas’s shrewd explanation of the strategies and tactics utilized 
by her subjects unfolds page by page, one realizes that traditional male leaders 
such as W. E. B. Du Bois and Booker T. Washington seldom appear. Jesus, Jobs, 
and Justice discusses significant political initiatives in the African American com- 
munity at the turn of the 20th century that did not hinge on ideological and per- 
sonal quarrels among African American men. The successes of the women’s 
groups in mobilizing their constituencies, establishing goals, and building struc- 
tures to carry them out are in sharp contrast with better known male-led efforts. 
T. Thomas Fortune’s National Afro-American League and National Afro- 
American Council pale before the formation of the National Association of 
Colored Women (NACW). Neither the Afro-American League or the Council, nor 
Du Bois’s Niagara Movement made it into the five hundred pages of Collier- 
Thomas’s text. 

One of the areas in which Collier-Thomas easily could have added a few 
dozen pages is on the role of women’s organizations in the successful launching 
of the NAACP. During the age of Jim Crow many efforts did not succeed. But an 
inescapable conclusion is that without the support of the women, failure virtually 
was guaranteed. Jesus, Jobs, and Justice makes the case that within communities 
of African Americans, both enslaved and free, the actions of African American 
women were always significant, and in specific times and places decisive. 

Collier-Thomas acknowledges without fanfare the “A frican-ness” of African 
American women in offering a nuanced portrayal of the beliefs and practices that 
our African ancestors brought with them on the slave ships. Collier-Thomas 
relates with great care how those beliefs and practices survived life on the planta- 
tions and how they manifested themselves in the formation of independent reli- 
gious institutions. Within that larger story, Collier-Thomas does not shy away 
from the necessity of African American women to struggle not only against 
white supremacy, but also against the sexism they experienced within their own 
churches and communities at the hands of African American men whose history 
they shared. Collier-Thomas does not flinch from presenting incidents of domina- 
tion, exploitation, abuse, and sexual misconduct on the part of male church folk 
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and clergy. As a black man, I found that these passages did not make for easy 
reading. . 

Four decades ago, Harold Cruse’s Crisis of the Negro Intellectual forced us to 
take a hard look at the successes and failures of black thinkers and leaders such as 
Du Bois, Booker T. Washington, Marcus Garvey, and many leading figures of the 
Civil Rights-Black Power eras.'? Cruse, however, spent very little time on the 
thoughts of African American women or the role of the Black Church. His view 
was very much a secular masculine one, and his dismissal of the achievements of 
Lorraine Hansberry was particularly mean-spirited. Cruse was blind to the reality 
that Hansberry absorbed more about the history of Africa and its peoples from her 
uncle William Leo Hansberry than most of her generation. Cruse’s discussions of 
black nationalism and Pan-A fricanism were of the thoughts and actions of men. In 
conversations with him, I do not recall a single positive reference to the Black 
Church nor much discussion of the role of women. 

Cruse’s blind spots were not his alone. Most of us on the black nationalist left 
felt that when Christian preachers such as Henry Highland Garnet, Henry McNeal 
Turner, or Albert Cleage espoused any form of radicalism, that constituted a break 
from the norm of Christianity as an “opiate of the masses.” Malcolm X’s embod- 
iment of Islam as the preferred alternative placed the Black Church, and the 
women in it, at an additional disadvantage. With rare exceptions, the people and 
events in Jesus, Jobs, and Justice were not on our radar screen. In the groups that 
I was a part of, black church women were not talked about in a negative way— 
they were not talked about at all. 

Collier-Thomas makes the case that black church women in fact did play an 
important role in nationalist and Pan-African efforts from the late 19th century to 
the present. Collier-Thomas’s account of the depth of Henry McNeal Turner’s sup- 
port of women’s rights both in the church and in the larger society was an eye- 
opener and calls into question the view that black nationalism, or any nationalism, 
is inherently patriarchal and sexist. As with Christianity, that the flaws of black 
nationalism can be seen as those of its adherents, and not of the doctrine itself, is 
worthy of discussion. 

Collier-Thomas’s chapter “The Relief Corps of ‘Heaven’: Women and 
Missions” documents the significant number of black women who served as mis- 
sionaries, and who held the view that the black people of the Caribbean and Africa 
shared their circumstances. The discussion of missionary work as a women’s 
sphere provides a broader context for the activities of women such as Amanda 
Berry Smith, Mary McLeod Bethune, and Emma B. DeLaney. Smith’s work in 
Africa and her home for orphans in Illinois were pieces of a whole. Bethune only 
turned her attention to home mission activities when she was not able to get sup- 
port for work in Africa. Bethune’s travels throughout the West Indies and her 
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involvement with others in the International Council of Women of the Darker 
Races are well known. Emma B. DeLaney’s work with John Chilembwe in 
Nyasaland and her proximity to the 1915 uprising highlights the dangers of work- 
ing in a colonial setting. A quibble: Collier-Thomas overlooks George Shepperson 
and Thomas Price’s Independent African: John Chilembwe and the Origins, 
Setting, and Significance of the Nyasaland Native Rising of 1915, which contains 
a discussion of DeLaney’s activities and a rare photograph." 

This ongoing interest in colonial Africa also sheds light on the crucial finan- 
cial and logistic support given by the NACW and by Addie Hunton’s Women’s 
International Circle for Peace and Foreign Relations to W. E. B. Du Bois’s Third 
and Fourth Pan-African Congresses. Du Bois knew where to go for help and was 
not disappointed.'> Jesus, Jobs, and Justice does not discuss these details, but it 
does establish an important role for women in events and circumstances where 
their presence had been ignored or, at best, had been acknowledged in passing. 

On the home front, Collier-Thomas’s deft analysis of social stratification with- 
in the African American community far surpasses the confusing and imprecise use 
of terms such as “elite,” “middle-class,” “bourgeoisie,” “talented tenth,” and 
“uplift” that characterize many recent studies. Collier-Thomas understands the 
complex interrelationships between class, social status, region, skin color, level of 
education, and gender. On one occasion she lets down her scholarly guard and 
expresses her exasperation with superficial thinking as follows: 


Like Nannie Burroughs and other leading figures, [Sara J .] Duncan asserted that education, 
wealth, and morality would solve the problems facing African Americans. For most black lead- 
ers these issues were not simply a matter of respectability or the adoption of white values and 
mores, but, more profoundly, there was a sense that order and stability were needed to advance 
the race out of poverty and ignorance. The notion that black Americans were simply imitating 
whites is absurd.'° 


An unanticipated gift from Jesus, Jobs, and Justice is its powerful demonstra- 
tion of how to present complex research findings, and striking and unfamiliar con- 
clusions. Some reviewers have remarked that Jesus, Jobs, and Justice is too long, 
and that the narrative gets bogged down with details and diversions. They miss the 
point. Collier-Thomas recognizes and addresses the challenges posed by the 
limitations of her prospective readers. Her strategy is to guide the reader through 
the mass of unfamiliar materials, stopping from time to time to make sure that no 
one gets lost or left behind. Collier-Thomas spells out the differences in belief, 
ritual, and organization of the various denominations. She explains the composi- 
tion, goals, and practices of the various groups. She provides biographical details, 
and photographs, if available, of most of the major, and many of the minor, figures. 
I have been studying the history of black people for almost six decades, and I was 
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grateful for the prompts. This approach makes Jesus, Jobs, and Justice a book that 
is accessible to a lay reader, useful to the scholar, and teachable to students. 

In another decision that helps her readers, Collier-Thomas placed the notes, 
some 150 pages worth, at the end of the text. There you will find her engagement 
with the work of fellow scholars, the clarification of overly complex or minor 
points, those academic debates that could have slowed the narrative flow. Some of 
the notes are quite lengthy and sometimes contentious. None are mean-spirited or 
petty. When Collier-Thomas “schools” her colleagues, it is off-stage and with the 
appropriate decorum. One could conduct a seminar on research methods and his- 
toriography based on the notes alone. 

Despite its length, I wish Jesus, Jobs, and Justice had been a bit longer. There 
are topics that cry out for further exploration. My reading of the papers of the 
NAACP, the NACW, and Mary McLeod Bethune reveal numerous linkages of the 
kind mentioned throughout Jesus, Jobs, and Justice. Also, there is something 
going on in New Jersey. Several times Collier-Thomas mentions the energy of the 
church women there. Collier-Thomas and V. P. Franklin devoted a section of their 
essay in Sisters in the Struggle to activities in New Jersey.!? Women are mentioned 
throughout the branch files of the NAACP, but some of the New Jersey chapters 
such as that in Bergen County are notable for the preponderance of female lead- 
ers and members. This is just one subject worthy of further study. 

We cannot expect Jesus, Jobs, and Justice to answer all of our questions. 
Collier-Thomas has done a yeoman’s work and given us much. She has provided us 
a research agenda on black political activity in the 19th and 20th centuries, on how 
our communities have been organized, and on how they have functioned. Collier- 
Thomas does not present herself as a Marxist or radical, but C. L. R. James, E. P. 
Thompson, and Herbert Gutman would have recognized Jesus, Jobs, and Justice as 
the work of a kindred spirit.'* Collier-Thomas shares their empathy and respect for 
the struggles of poor and working people, and for the difficulties that faced their 
leaders. She does not exaggerate or romanticize the historical agency of African 
American women, nor does she minimize it to the point of victimhood. She views 
class and status categories as ever evolving relationships, and not as things. Collier- 
Thomas builds her conclusions on her evidence and not the reverse. 

For years to come serious students of the African American experience will 
turn to Jesus, Jobs, and Justice to mine its insights and revelations. Quite simply, 
Jesus, Jobs, and Justice is a masterpiece. 
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“MY MOTHER’S GOD IS MINE”: 
FINALLY THE MOST POWERFUL 
RECOGNITION OF THE IMPORTANCE 
OF WOMEN TO AFRICAN AMERICAN 
RELIGION 


Cheryl Townsend Gilkes 


In 1938 Roberta Martin, one of the pioneers of Gospel music, published a 
song that interlaced her Christian experience with the historic hymn “Amazing 
Grace.” In the song, Martin tells about her mother who enjoyed singing. From the 
way Martin sketches the scene, one can see a little girl sitting in her mother’s lap 
“as she sang of God’s amazing grace.” Martin’s mother was the young girl’s first 
and frequent evangelist, persuading her to seek God. Believing her mother and fol- 
lowing her mother’s advice, Martin declared, “And today, my mother’s God is 
mine.”! Martin’s experience and the powerful point of the song celebrate the cen- 
trality of women, especially mothers, in shaping religious experience. If we take 
seriously the power of mothers in African American religious history, not just 
Roberta Martin’s mother, but all of the praying and singing and teaching mothers 
and othermothers who appear throughout slave narratives and autobiographies, 
then we may need to re-imagine the entire span of African American religious his- 
tory with women at the center. 

Roberta Martin’s song reminds me that I have believed for a long time 
that African American women are the central motor force in African American 
history. I have argued that black women’s organizations and activities in commu- 
nities, churches, and national organizations account for the organizational integrity 
of African American communities and social movements. W. E. B. Du Bois said 
as much in his 1924 volume, The Gift of Black Folk: The Negroes in the Making of 
America. Along with the “gifts” of African American labor, creativity, political crit- 
icism, liberatory practices, and civic participation, Du Bois devoted an entire chap- 
ter to the role of African American women as a liberating force for all women and 
as agents of racial reconciliation. Du Bois pointed to the way that African American 
women were doing “humble but on the whole the most effective work in the social 
uplift of the lowly, not so much by money as by personal contact.”? 


Cheryl Townsend Gilkes is John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur Professor of African American Studies and 
Sociology and Director of the African American Studies Program at Colby College in Waterville, ME. 
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That “personal contact” occurred in African American churches, clubs, and neigh- 
borhoods generating an infrastructure of liberation and survival. Our sociological 
and historical focus on national leaders, usually male, and their conflicts, and on 
the institutions and organizations over which they had charge, led to an erasure of 
the indispensability of women to “the survival and wholeness of an entire people, 
male and female.”? 

Jesus, Jobs, and Justice makes clear that we can no longer explore African 
American life and culture as historians and social scientists without affirmatively 
and diligently placing women at the center of our descriptions and analyses. 
Encyclopedic in scope, this book makes every analysis of African American reli- 
gion obsolete if that analysis does not pay substantial attention to the roles and 
activities of women as agents of history, community, and social change. Even Du 
Bois, when he offered a paradigm for African American church studies, did not, at 
that moment, appreciate fully the importance of placing women at the center of his 
analyses. In his classic essay, “Of the Faith of the Fathers,” Du Bois, building on 
slave religion as a foundation, offered us the pillars of “the Preacher, the Music, and 
the Frenzy.’’ After more than a century, it has become clear that his paradigm needs 
updating in order to make it more inclusive of the reality of black religion. Instead 
of only “the preacher,” it is necessary to focus on leadership. In addition to the 
music, there is the tremendous variety of creative forms that can be observed in the 
largest and smallest churches, including the pageantry of churches’ annual days. 
Instead of the archaic term “frenzy,” the African American emphasis on “the Spirit” 
is a rich focal point for theological and cultural analysis. As my students have 
pointed out eloquently and often, if Du Bois were alive today he would surely 
revise and expand his paradigm in a way that placed the spotlight on women. By 
the time he wrote The Gift of Black Folk, Du Bois was on his way to a more expan- 
sive understanding of African American religion and his discussion of women 
opened a door that most social scientists and historians failed to walk through. 

Jesus, Jobs, and Justice is the first major study of African American women 
and religion that engages all of the major Christian traditions with which 
African American women are affiliated. Collier-Thomas establishes clearly 
that African American women are and have been essential to every dimension of 
African American Christianity. In spite of the discrimination women have faced and 
the patriarchal context in which African Americans hammered out their religious 
worldviews, women are central to any full and adequate analysis. The absence of 
women in any segment or sector of African American Christianity is itself a signif- 
icant datum that demands explanation. This comprehensive narrative history proves 
that African American women are everywhere in the African American religious 
experience and their presence matters for black communities and the world. 

The first chapter alone, “‘Soul Hunger’: In Slavery and Freedom,” provides 
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one of the most nuanced foundations for discussing African American 
Christianity. In a very concise discussion that walks us through the literature on 
slave religion, Collier-Thomas points to the multi-generational and ethnically 
diverse process that took place. She is one of the few scholars to take seriously the 
role of Islam as one of the African religious influences that was part of that 
process, speculating about its possible survival for significant years during slav- 
ery. “This worldview [that] was forged in the crucible of slavery .. . 
represent[ed] the slaves’ deep resentment of their exploitation” (4).° Through the 
voices of women, free and enslaved, whose names we come to know, we learn 
when the church is prophetic and when the church is complicit. When we say 
“Black Church,” the women remind us that we must account for its geographical 
diversity, the multiple relationships that comprise it, the strategies for self- 
improvement and charity, and the fact that women were and are central to all of 
that. Women in African American Christianity have given us litanies and legacies 
of resistance to oppression and inspiration to survive, physically and psychically. 
Most importantly, when we say “Black Church,” we must consciously embrace 
the fact that networks of women and the support systems that women have creat- 
ed comprise the Black Church. 

At the same time, Collier-Thomas demonstrates that this centuries-long 
process evoked a deep criticism of a church that was complicit in the oppression 
of women. Collier-Thomas’s work encourages us to think of new central questions 
about gender and the church. Instead of asking, “Where are the men?” we need to 
ask, “Why are women so fully present?” African American women have never 
ignored the contradiction of liberation in the context of patriarchy. The chapter 
“Taxation without Representation’: Religious Leadership” is chock full of evi- 
dence that the debate over women’s roles, and women’s resistance to exclusion 
from leadership has been strong, vigorous, and a motor force in African American 
church history. While black men voiced their demands for “manhood rights,” 
black women “resisted black men’s claims of manhood rights and rejected com- 
munity and church hierarchies structured by gender” (56). At the same time, 
Collier Thomas points out, 


Recognition of the destructive nature of white proscription of black masculinity and the limit- 
ed employment and leadership opportunities available to black men contributed to the partial 
acquiescence of many black women to intraracial gender discrimination and the acceptance of 
some of the patriarchal norms and expectations prevalent among whites. However, . . . 
[flighting for their rights as women did not interfere, they insisted, with their belief in the sol- 
idarity of the race in the face of white racism. Rather they developed an internal and external 
agenda—one predicated on their survival as women, and the other related to their survival as 
persons of African descent (56). 
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By detailing names and relationships, Collier-Thomas demonstrates that 
one of the countervailing forces to the disintegration generated through conflict is 
kinship. It helps to know, for instance, that feminist Alice Felts is Theophilus 
Gould Steward’s sister and that appeals to kinship often blunt misogynist argu- 
ments. Family relations bind elites to the masses and competing elites to one 
another. 

Collier-Thomas makes clear that what happens with women in one denomi- 
nation matters mightily for women in another. She details the conflicts within 
major black denominations, pointing to the differing outcomes, for instance, in 
the African Methodist Episcopal (AME) Church and the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion (AMEZ) Church. She also provides excellent coverage of the rise 
of newer smaller Holiness and Pentecostal denominations and the gender politics 
that often prompted their founding. She also provides details about the men, par- 
ticularly bishops, who ignored church law and ordained women within their dis- 
tricts. In some ways African American men were pioneers in this regard, especial- 
ly in the AMEZ Church. In other ways, African American men could find them- 
selves so reticent to support women’s leadership that the women, in spite of their 
actual kinship as daughters, wives, and sisters of bishops and elders, built 
alliances with white women. This was especially apparent in the Christian 
Methodist Episcopal (CME) Church (140). At the other end of the spectrum, by 
the end of the 19th century, “AME Zion women were the idols of women in both 
black and white denominations. All legal barriers to female participation in the 
polity had been removed, and women possessed all the rights available to the 
AME Zion male, including religious suffrage, full clergy rights, and equal rights 
in the polity” (179). 

At the same time women demanded representation in church leadership, 
women also formed what became “A Woman’s Church within the Church.” Black 
church women were the key actors in the formation of the black women’s club 
movement and their club activities and missionary societies basically overlapped. 
Church women saw their public role as advocacy for women’s rights and interests 
and “African American women’s interests focused on the well-being of the black 
community” (121). Collier-Thomas argues that African American women “under- 
stood that there was a critical need for missionary societies and conventions to 
provide black female Christian leadership, and a national secular organization— 
the National Association of Colored. Women (NACW)—to symbolize their work 
in the public arena.” 

The work of Christian missions is almost entirely a female enterprise; they 
were “The Relief Corps of Heaven.” Armies of African American women entered 
the mission fields in Africa on behalf of black churches. They also engaged in 
home missions battling poverty and white racism. Home missions were an oppor- 
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tunity to share “not only the Gospel of the Bible, but the Gospel of training the 
young people to take care of the home and seeking to teach others how to live in 
their homes” (198). In addition to the poor and the lowly, African American 
women in home missions also sought to address “the relations between nations 
and races in America and the world” (198). I have often wondered if it would be 
helpful to borrow from those aspects of political science that explore the roles of 
the military in the governance of developing societies to make sense of the role of 
organized black women in their churches and denominations. The women’s bat- 
tlefields engaged the social problems, issues, and forces that affect black people, 
especially poverty and racism. However, their visions, strategies, and tactics 
reached beyond the bounded world of people of African descent. In the earliest 
decades of the black experience in North America, African Americans recognized 
their connection to the politics of a global color line. As a result, the politics and 
practices of foreign missions were no less tactical and strategic and could become 
quite complicated. These were Christian women working in Africa and their 
approach involved carrying a religion associated with the world of imperialism at 
the same time their interactions with indigenous peoples engendered a discovery 
of racial prejudice and deep criticisms of exploitation. At the same time that mis- 
sionaries were learning indigenous cultures, they also sought to introduce 
Christianity to oppose and destroy what they perceived as heathenish ways. By the 
end of the colonial era, education and African leadership were the prominent 
emphases. 

The women’s movement within black churches spilled over into explicitly 
political activities, especially with regard to suffrage and interracial work. Collier- 
Thomas offers a detailed and penetrating analysis of the role of churches and para- 
church organizations in interracial work. Chapter six “Across the Divide: The 
Interracial and Interdenominational Movement” is a monograph within a mono- 
graph that reveals the hidden history of black women’s activism and its effective- 
ness in establishing desegregated beachheads in predominantly white Methodist 
and other mainline denominations, and in spaces such as the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. Collier-Thomas provides evidence that by the end of the 
19th century African Americans were ready to transform the American political 
landscape using their indigenous organizational spaces. From this highly detailed 
account we learn of the tremendously heroic role of the National Association of 
Colored Women’s Clubs, its regional associations and local affiliates, in address- 
ing poor and working-class African Americans’ everyday problems, utilizing the 
interracial contacts and networks they established to promote a common religious 
agenda. Too often discussions of black women’s clubs have focused more on their 
perceived class position than their actual membership, and their widespread social 
welfare activities have been ignored or dismissed as simply noblesse oblige. The 
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religious and club women’s “good works” on behalf of the African American com- 
munity and the nation have been overlooked in studies of black political and reli- 
gious history. Collier-Thomas’s description and analysis tells us who worked with 
whom, when, and where, revealing that heroic women who are well known in one 
sphere such as Annie Malone, businesswoman and entrepreneur, are also hard at 
work representing their religious denominations on national and interracial com- 
missions, as with Annie Malone, who served as the AME representative to the 
Federal Council of Churches Women’s Committee. There is no aspect of organ- 
ized black female life that was absent from the religiously inspired push for inter- 
racial progress. 

Even though Jesus, Jobs, and Justice is about African American women and 
religion, the richness of detail about the organizational lives of black women 
invites us to ask important questions about the role of church women in the cre- 
ation of the black secular infrastructure. Women created national secular organi- 
zations and missionary societies that W. E. B. Du Bois saw as bringing African 
people together in beneficial ways. The women also used those platforms as 
springboards to participation in secular organizations with men. As a result, by the 
mid-20th century black women were as likely to head local chapters of the 
National Urban League as were men. In a number of communities, club women 
were catapulted to leadership in NAACP chapters as well. Combined with their 
fund-raising abilities, women were a formidable force in the non-church organiza- 
tional worlds of African Americans. The details Collier-Thomas presents confirm 
that these powerful women were church women. 

The effectiveness of these women in the secular sphere invites a deeper under- 
standing of the ways that women’s practices and consciousness shape and revise 
the religious sphere. The platforms and springboards church women devised 
added a dialectical and dynamic relationship to their religious worlds. Collier- 
Thomas points to the Right Rev. Vashti Murphy McKenzie, national chaplain of 
Delta Sigma Theta Sorority, and first woman elected bishop in the AME 
Church, and to the Right Rev. Leontine Kelly, first black woman bishop in the 
United Methodist Church, as significant firsts. However by labeling Bishop 
McKenzie the “first female bishop in the historically black denominations” and 
Bishop Kelly as “the first black woman in any denomination to be elected 
bishop,” Collier-Thomas ignores the precedent-setting role of Bishop Ida 
Robinson, founder and first presiding bishop of the Mount Sinai Holy Church, and 
the presiding bishops who followed her (480-81). Although small in numbers, the 
black Holiness, Pentecostal, and Apostolic denominations are also “historically 
black denominations” and these churches have made a significant cultural impact 
historically, especially with regard to the roles of women, that far exceeds their 
size. 
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As a sociologist whose central criticism of my field is its failure to engage his- 
tory adequately, I welcome Jesus, Jobs, and Justice for its rich interplay between 
theory and thick description. Theory can be considered an engagement with grand 
themes, and Collier-Thomas articulates grand themes at the same time she pro- 
vides the thick description necessary to understand and interpret the world of the 
real people she names and describes. There is a need in the study of the Black 
Church and African American religion to understand the distinctive patterns 
and trends that produce a raucous but workable multi-denominationalism. 
Occasionally with the women there is not only a trans-denominationalism but also 
an anti-denominationalism. Women are able to step outside of the authority of the 
caste of male clerics to do what is best for their communities and to facilitate real 
social change. 

Jesus, Jobs, and Justice is a masterful contribution to understanding culture 
and agency, a problem with which sociologists wrestle. Discussions of oppression 
too often detail the forces that crush people down while failing to grasp the 
process by which people construct and mobilize forces that uplift and resist. Too 
often people interpret Benedict Anderson’s notion of “imagined community” as 
implying delusions of community. Collier-Thomas allows us to see the real work 
of engagement and argument and vision that shapes an imagination of communi- 
ty that embraces segmentation and difference, especially around the politics of 
gender. 

More than anything, Jesus, Jobs, and Justice: African American Women and 
Religion provokes an attitude of gratitude within me. Thank you, Bettye Collier- 
Thomas, for affirming the wisdom of so many God-loving women who have 
known that their Spirit-provoked and Spirit-driven willingness to take up their 
cross has been the most important force in the creation and sustenance of the 
denomination, congregation, and service beneficial to the African American com- 
munity and, quite frankly, the nation and the world. The book is a rich and vital 
resource, the literary equivalent of a Chinese “master sauce.” In the same way 
that classical Chinese chefs would take a pinch of their master sauce to develop 
an amazing array of dishes and flavors, Bettye Collier-Thomas’s masterful 
tome should provoke and provide a dissertation-topic-a-minute as the reader turns 
the pages. Jesus, Jobs, and Justice is a comprehensive gathering of observation 
and interpretation of African American religion through the voices and experi- 
ences of African American women. Once one wades deeply into this woman- 
centered cornucopia of institutional history, it is clear that we must demand more 
gender-integrated biographies of African American leaders, especially religious 
leaders. 
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AFRICAN AMERICAN CHURCH 
WOMEN, SOCIAL ACTIVISM, AND 
THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM 


Genna Rae McNeil 


PROLOGUE 


Intrepid and charismatic, confident that her work was righteous and important 
for the race, Nannie Helen Burroughs was an impressive Christian woman, Baptist 
leader, and educator. At her National Training School that stood high up on a hill 
in Washington, DC, she had some rooms especially equipped for little girls and as 
I sat in one of the small chairs (so that my feet could touch the floor), I was mes- 
merized and excited. My father, Rev. Dr. Jesse Jai McNeil, met with Nannie 
Burroughs relatively often, flying in from Detroit to discuss the National Baptist 
Convention, USA, Inc., the Training School, and the Sunday School Publishing 
Board in Nashville, Tennessee. On this special trip, the children of the family 
would finally meet the famous Nannie Helen Burroughs. Father had already pre- 
pared his children and so I remember that my older brother (who was probably 
almost ready for first grade) and I listened to Ms. Burroughs with great anticipa- 
tion. When she spoke, she engagingly commanded attention with straightforward 
talk and phrases or principles virtually impossible to forget. 

Experiences with her as a child left me remembering several things, in no par- 
ticular order. She once had an opportunity to be Frederick Douglass’s secretary. 
She was the force behind the founding of “Women’s Day” in the National Baptist 
Convention and affiliated churches, and she always insisted that all church 
women—poor or wealthy, grade-school educated or college graduates—have an 
opportunity to be leaders on Women’s Day. My mother, Pearl Walker McNeil, who 
was an active church woman in Baptist circles, the Lucy Thurman YWCA in 
Detroit, and in United Church Women, told me that Nannie Burroughs selected 
white dresses for Women’s Day because even someone who worked in domestic 
service had a white dress. Nannie Helen Burroughs tolerated no excuses and did 
not believe black people should make any. “God helps those who help themselves” 
and anyone around Nannie Helen Burroughs had to show initiative as well as 
intelligence, discipline, hard work, and a willingness to practice until she or he 
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got it right. She was “old school”; there was one standard, nothing less than your 
best. She believed in our race—Negroes with a capital “N’”—our strength, our 
stamina, our ability to help ourselves, our intellect, our capacity to speak for our- 
selves, our capacity to fight for our freedom, and our faith. She was inspiring, even 
to a child. 

When I learned that Bettye Collier-Thomas had entitled her book using the 
words of Nannie Helen Burroughs, “Jesus, Jobs, and Justice,” I felt I knew in a 
personal way something of what both were saying. Bettye Collier-Thomas is an 
extraordinarily hard-working scholar who long ago committed herself to demon- 
strating that the majority of African American women did not live an either/or 
existence—either religious faith and church service or social activism, politics, 
and membership in secular organizations. Among her lofty goals at the beginning 
of her career, she planned to gather the evidence to show African American 
women have lived at the intersection of faith, family, friendships, charity, service, 
pragmatism, political action, abounding hope, and the freedom struggle. 

As for Nannie Helen Burroughs, she had left a strong impression on me, and 
my parents had spoken so much of her Christian work and witness that I was not 
at all surprised to learn that in 1955 she had declared, “The Negro must have 
Jesus, Jobs, and Justice.” Thus on some matters Nannie Helen Burroughs and my 
parents were of one mind. Being a Christian meant you chose Jesus and that min- 
imally meant love and service, using your gifts for good; purposefully giving each 
person an opportunity to live the life for which Jesus came, “the abundant life”; 
being fearless and firm in advocacy of the right, equality in God’s sight; that God 
the Father was a God of Justice, and it was up to us to do justice and demand jus- 
tice be done by others. Jesus had specific teachings on right conduct and justice 
that can be found in the Bible. 


THE SCHOLARLY CONTRIBUTION OF JESUS, JOBS, AND JUSTICE 


Bettye Collier-Thomas’s Jesus, Jobs, and Justice has been well-deservedly 
acclaimed for its thoroughly researched historical analyses and original findings 
and interpretations. The scope of this study is staggering. Collier-Thomas chroni- 
cles centuries of complex relationships between and among African American 
women in multiple configurations at various levels of authority in numerous reli- 
gious denominations and secular African American organizations. She describes 
the evolution of interracial cooperation and the racist, tradition-driven trajectory 
of race relations within the interracial movement as seen in the nature of black- 
white “professional friendships” (381).' Jesus, Jobs, and Justice provides a histo- 
ry of African American women in African American and mainstream, predomi- 
nantly white, denominations and ecumenical religious bodies. Throughout Jesus, 
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Jobs, and Justice Collier-Thomas documents the careers, affiliations, activism, 
and faith journeys of African American religious women offering copious evi- 
dence to demonstrate that many black women, “were deeply imbued with reli- 
gious convictions and saw their work as a way of implementing their Christian 
faith (xviii).’”? 

As John Bracey has discussed in his own inimitable style in this book forum, 
Jesus, Jobs, and Justice is a treasure as a source for research in African American 
history and Black Women’s Studies. The research agenda on the African Diaspora 
has been extended as well by Collier-Thomas’s painstaking research in 19th-, 
20th-, and 21st-century newspapers, magazines, denominational publications, let- 
ters, speeches, reports, missionaries’ diaries, church bulletins, photographs with 
captions, souvenir booklets of pastoral and church anniversaries, and convention 
proceedings and minutes from denominational meetings, ecumenical organiza- 
tions, and African American women’s clubs. 


AFRICAN AMERICAN WOMEN OF FAITH AND 
THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM 


African American women, “motivated by deep religious convictions,” have 
worked within “their [religious and secular] organizations and in the inter-church 
movement,” Collier-Thomas explains, “to address basic issues of human rights and 
to create strategies to improve the economic, social, and political status of females, 
blacks, and other minorities” (xviii). No less urgent than now, one of the human 
rights and racial justice issues in the post-emancipation era was how extralegal and 
racially motivated violence, the criminal justice system, and incarceration were 
used as weapons by whites in power to oppress, repress, disfranchise, devalue, 
dehumanize, and prevent African Americans from exercising their citizenship 
rights and pursuing self-determination. Then, as now, many African American 
activists identified these practices as a major social problem. Protests concerning 
African Americans’ encounters with the criminal justice system and campaigns to 
eliminate racial discrimination in reformatories, jails, penitentiaries, and prisons 
were considered part and parcel of the larger African American freedom struggle. 

African Americans have long lived within a society in which a white majori- 
ty could profess Christianity while initiating genocidal wars and massacres against 
the indigenous peoples, enslaving persons of African descent, treating other peo- 
ple of color as less than human, and engaging in racially motivated violence. 
Nonetheless, it is a well-known fact that not only Christianity, but also more than 
a dozen other world religions proclaim the righteousness of a general ethic of rec- 
iprocity: “Do unto others as you would have them do unto you.” More specifical- 
ly, two scriptures in the Bible, irrespective of the version, define Christian duty in 
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terms that require some participation individually or through an organization in 
addressing the plight of the prisoner. Even as Christians sought to emulate Christ, 
they found themselves challenged by Jesus’s own words regarding the purpose of 
his coming: He quoted from the major Old Testament prophet Isaiah and told all 
assembled in the temple at the beginning of his ministry that “The spirit of the 
Lord is upon [him] to preach good news to the poor . . . and proclaim release to 
the captives.” (Luke 4:18, NRSV). In Matthew 25:35—40, according to one of 
Christ’s most famous and often-quoted parables, the final judgment would include 
the separation of the true disciples “like sheep from goats” in accordance with the 
extent to which they served others while living on earth. True disciples, among 
other things, had attended to “the least of these” by giving food to the hungry, and 
visiting the sick and those in prison. 

In myriad configurations of collaboration, African American women of faith, 
particularly church women, provided witness to their faith and fulfilled their obli- 
gations of Christian discipleship by addressing the problems associated with the 
struggle for social justice. In Jesus, Jobs, and Justice Collier-Thomas provides 
examples of how African American women of faith, in their religious and secular 
organizations, addressed issues of racial justice and human rights arising from 
accusations, trials, convictions, and incarceration of children, youth, and adults. 
Especially in post-emancipation United States, church women and other women 
of faith initiated and/or engaged in social justice campaigns of significant scope, 
along with the National Association of Colored Women (NACW), the NAACP, 
the National Urban League, the Young Women’s Christian Association (YWCA), 
Women in Community Service (WIC), Church Women United (CWU), and, later 
the National Council of Negro Women (NCNW), as well as members of their indi- 
vidual Protestant denominations. 

There is unmistakable continuity in the Christian service and_ political 
activism of African American women as it was extended to persons accused, 
placed on trial, or incarcerated by the state. It was part of the political agenda of 
the African American Christian feminists and activists at the local and national 
levels. As Collier-Thomas points out, since the post-emancipation period, black 
church women pursued an array of social reform issues, including “rape, protec- 
tion of women and children, prison reform, . . . and lynching,” as well as “edu- 
cation, employment, housing, temperance, women’s suffrage, . . . peace, the 
poll tax, and voting rights” (261). By the turn of the 20th century, African 
American church and club women through their religious and secular organiza- 
tions expressed concern for and addressed the conditions facing black girls, the 
plight of male and female juvenile delinquents, and the conduct of lawyers and 
judges connected with juvenile courts. 

Collier-Thomas introduces to some and describes for others the post-emanci- 
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pation activities of church women in addressing social problems that threatened 
African American freedom, endangered the lives of African Americans, or inter- 
fered with racial uplift. Lucy Thurman, a prominent African American church 
woman in Michigan, member of the African Methodist Episcopal (AME) Church, 
superintendent of temperance work among Colored People for the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union (WCTU), and president of Michigan’s NACW fed- 
eration, parlayed relationships with white temperance leaders and her position as 
an NACW founder into opportunities to launch political and social reform initia- 
tives. In addition to temperance, from the 1890s through the 1930s, Lucy 
Thurman, after whom the African American YWCA in Detroit was later named, 
“focused on education, lynching, and prison reform, in particular the convict lease 
system at the state level,” and direct political engagement through membership on 
municipal boards as well as state and national government agencies handling serv- 
ice projects. One of the largest state prisons was in Jackson, Michigan, less than 
two hours from Thurman’s Detroit home. Thurman’s agenda highlighted “inter- 
locking religious, political, and social activities” in the first decades of the 20th 
century, including the juvenile court system and the National Association for the 
Protection of Colored Women and Girls (282-83). 

In the 1920s NACW’s activities included working with the Committee on 
Interracial Cooperation in “building institutions for delinquent black girls” in 
Alabama, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Georgia to address specifically the 
living conditions for “girls who were arrested for minor offenses and being placed 
in prisons with hardened criminals” (326). Club and church women such as 
Lugenia Burns Hope and Selena Sloane Butler, who were members of the Georgia 
Federation of Colored Women, raised money and used their influence as civic 
leaders to persuade Georgia legislators to entertain the idea of supporting a home 
for delinquent black girls. By 1937 the Georgia Federation had raised thousands 
of dollars to build a “training school” for delinquent girls, and with the assistance 
of the Works Progress Administration (WPA), built “a suitable home and training 
school for [the] . . . black girls, whom the state of Georgia either incarcerated or 
turned loose on the streets” (406). Thereafter, the women’s group offered the facil- 
ity located near Macon, Georgia, to the state, free of charge. Georgia officials 
accepted the gift, but appropriated no funds for establishing the facility as a resi- 
dence for delinquent girls. The state either sent scores of young African American 
females to jails, or released them to live on the streets. In 1941, after years of lob- 
bying and placing political pressure on Georgia legislators, did they appropriate 
the funds to support the training facility. 

Black church and club women often achieved a series of small victories across 
the United States through both protracted and strategic struggles as members of 
their racially identified organizations and in interracial alliances with white 
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women, which often required much compromise and suffering. Secular and reli- 
gious activism advocating for racial justice reached a new level and the cause 
itself entered into a new phase during the decades of the Civil Rights and Black 
Power movements. Many African American women of faith remained committed 
to civil rights activism and racial justice and were engaged in the overturning of 
racial segregation laws, and establishing affirmative public policies and support 
for voting rights for African Americans; in addition, they actively responded to 
police brutality and repression by law enforcement authorities at municipal, coun- 
ty, state, and national levels. Black women activists increasingly made the deci- 
sion to affiliate with the NAACP, the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), and 
the Student Non-violent Coordinating Committee (SNCC), and in so doing 
became themselves victims of brutality at the hands of police, sheriffs, and high- 
way patrolmen; and the targets of repression.’ 

Hundreds of black and white Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish women gath- 
ered in 1964 as the Women’s Inter-Organizational Committee (later named 
Women in Community Service) to host a conference to tackle racial injustices. 
During the three-day conference in downtown Atlanta the conferees heard “‘testi- 
mony from experts on prison reform” and personal accounts of “harassment, bru- 
tality, and . . . indignities” suffered by black female civil rights activists who 
had been engaged in struggles in Georgia, Mississippi, and other states in the Deep 
South. In Jesus, Jobs, and Justice Collier-Thomas reports that “young black 
women in the South who were arrested, thrown in jail and abused because they 
participated in peaceful demonstrations for the cause of justice and civil liberties” 
spoke at various conference sessions. Beginning with the injustices inflicted on 
these civil rights workers, Women in Community Service (WICS) launched an 
interracial and interfaith initiative, organized through collaborations among the 
national councils of Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant women. Many of these 
women had worked together on YWCA and CWU projects focused on civil rights 
and they expanded the circles of women with whom they collaborated in order to 
“bridge racial, religious, cultural, and economic gaps” separating Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish, “black and white, poor, middle-class and affluent women” 
(451). To achieve consensus for this broad collaboration and cooperation across 
these divides, they initially limited the focus of WICS to women imprisoned in 
connection with civil rights protests, but opened up the discussion further by 
addressing the conditions in southern prisons. 

Out of this 1964 Atlanta meeting emerged the “Wednesdays in Mississippi 
Project” and WICS members from northern and mid-western states volunteered to 
spend several weeks of the summer in Mississippi supporting civil rights workers. 
These volunteers were most successful when working in coalition with local 
Mississippians. Businesswoman and NCNW member Claire Collins Harvey, civic 
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leaders, community activists, and women of faith extended their support to 
activists participating in demonstrations and the Mississippi Freedom Summer 
campaign through the launching of Womanpower Unlimited. Their “explicit pur- 
pose” was that of “providing aid to freedom riders when they were released from 
jail” (452). Although they focused their attention on jailed and recently released 
civil rights activists, it is quite probable that these activists shared information 
with Womanpower Unlimited about the conditions they found in the jails. 


WOMEN OF FAITH AND THE “FREE JOAN LITTLE” CAMPAIGN 


Particularly since the Civil Rights, the Black Power, and the Women’s 
Liberation movements, historical research on the experiences of African American 
women has required close analysis of the stories of African American women’s 
encounters with the criminal justice system. One example is the case of State vs. 
Joan Little, 1974-1975. Bettye Collier-Thomas gives new meaning to establish- 
ing the context not only for the work of African American church women in con- 
nection with this case, but also their social activism and service in general. The 
findings in Jesus, Jobs, and Justice are essential to understanding the choices 
made by some African American women of faith, and specifically church women, 
in the post—civil rights era. Black women’s decisions to either address collective- 
ly as women of faith a particular social problem, or to organize in support of vic- 
tims of racial injustices in the contemporary period can no longer be dissociated 
from their historical precedents. In Jesus, Jobs, and Justice Collier-Thomas 
demonstrates that since the antebellum era “the black women’s agenda has .. . 
included women’s rights, civil rights—equal treatment under the law, and the 
elimination of segregation and discrimination in all areas of American life,” with 


specific emphasis on “education, employment, housing, . . . protection of 
women and children, prison reform, lynching, peace, . . . and voting rights” 
(261). 


In the first half of the 20th century significant numbers of African American 
church women sought to incorporate into their expression of Christian service and 
discipleship and service, participation in the interracial ecumenical movement, par- 
ticularly as members of the YWCA and United Church Women (later Church 
Women United). African American religious women “worked with white church 
women’s denominational organizations on Specific projects for community 
improvement and education, and also utilized interdenominational Christian organ- 
izations to achieve social and political goals” (395-96). Cooperative work with 
interracial as well as race-specific organizations such as the NAACP, the Southern 
Regional Council, Church Women United, and the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ “changed the way” that “most church women’s organizations . . . func- 
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tioned.” Collier-Thomas makes it clear that “no longer [was] missionary work con- 
cerned only with individual denominations, but with humanity. [C]hurches [were] 
reach[ing] out to those inneed . . . by uniting their efforts . . . [and were] doing 
a better job together than could be done alone” (447). 

From the discussion of “the Interracial and Interdenominational Movement” 
in Jesus, Jobs, and Justice, it becomes clear that “decades of interracial organiz- 
ing contributed to the extraordinary level of cooperation that existed between 
black and white women leaders during the Civil Rights Movement . . . especial- 
ly the direct action programs of SNCC” (441). Black church women felt com- 
pelled to “reassess . . . their purpose and [to] consider . . . ways in which their 
organizations could be of more help to those on the front line of the struggle for 
freedom” (446). The Women’s Liberation and Black Power movements, and the 
public discourse surrounding them, “influenced the political consciousness and 
social activism of African American women of every social class, religious tradi- 
tion, and region of the country” (454). 

In 1974 African American women activists of national reputation responded 
to the arrest, incarceration, and trial of Joan Little (pronounced Jo-Ann), motivat- 
ed by deeply held beliefs about human and civil rights, justice, freedom, and the 
need for the radical transformation of the United States.* What is equally intrigu- 
ing and compelling is the phenomenon of local church women providing leader- 
ship in campaigns across the state of North Carolina to aid Joan Little and others 
incarcerated, and to assist the families of incarcerated women. 

The facts in State vs. Joan Little, 1974-1975, can be briefly summarized. Just 
barely twenty years old, a young, poor African American woman from eastern 
North Carolina, Joan Little, was for several days in late August and early 
September of 1974 on the run, an “escapee” from the Washington, North Carolina, 
jail. More than a month earlier, Little had been ordered to serve time in jail 
because of a breaking and entering conviction. According to Little, while awaiting 
news of a possible appeal, she was sexually assaulted by the white jailer on duty, 
Clarence Alligood. During the attack Alligood was killed and Little fled the jail. 
In the local media, Little was labeled a fugitive wanted for the “brutal murder” of 
Alligood, who had been acting “in the line of duty.’ Eventually, Little surrendered 
herself to the State Bureau of Investigation and was placed in custody at the 
Women’s Correctional Center until her trial. Many men and women had concerns 
about the safety and the life of a young African American woman accused of 
killing a law enforcement officer. Advocates for civil rights and civil liberties, 
women’s rights, prisoners’ rights, and the rights of the poor formed multiple, over- 
lapping networks of support for Joan Little, demanding her right to a fair trial and 
arguing her right to defend herself against rape or sexual assault. The “Free Joan 
Little’ movement included a wide array of groups and individuals from a variety 
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of ideological perspectives, including the Alliance of Lesbian Feminists of 
Atlanta, the Black Panther Party, the National Organization for Women (NOW), 
the Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC), and the National Alliance 
Against Racist and Political Repression. Joan Little was tried in July and August 
of 1975. With a carefully planned legal defense that incorporated skillful litigat- 
ing, wise use of the media, and pressure from a national and international support 
network, Joan Little was acquitted of Alligood’s murder by a jury of six whites and 
six blacks. 

Although a wide variety of supporters sponsored “Free Joan Little” demon- 
strations and rallies, Concerned Women for Justice, a predominantly black church 
women’s group, provides an example of a post-Black Power Movement effort 
aimed at addressing the plight of an accused and incarcerated young woman. An 
active member of the United Church of Christ (UCC) in North Carolina, and a sec- 
retary in the field office of the UCC’s Commission for Racial Justice, Armenta 
Eaton became the moving force behind the formation of the church women’s 
group that viewed the case of Joan Little as one that required the attention of 
African American church women and activists nationally. Eaton invited Velma 
Hopkins, a union organizer living in Winston-Salem, and Christine Strudwick, a 
working mother, student, and devout Christian living in Durham, to join her in 
organizing an ad hoc defense committee. 

It is clear from the scholarly research of Bettye Collier-Thomas and others that 
this coming together to help a young African American woman in trouble with the 
law was consistent with the social justice concerns of African American church 
women since the post-emancipation era. Eaton, Hopkins, and Strudwick collec- 
tively asked “Why don’t we as women get together and see what we can do to 
assist in the mobilization of people around the issue, try to raise funds to help with 
the legal aspect and any other publicity or mobilization,” and provide “moral sup- 
port to [Joan Little] and her family?” In the fall of 1974 the call was issued to 
women in counties throughout North Carolina. “The idea of organizing grassroots, 
church-related, professional and nonprofessional women . . . to help with the 
defense and mobilization efforts around the case” took shape.’ 

Following a familiar pattern, the women held the first meeting at a church, the 
Union Baptist Church in Durham. They were intentional about holding the meeting 
on 12 October 1974, a Saturday that would not interfere with work or religious 
services in a church that was along a bus route to allow working women and those 
without cars to attend. Cleo White, the wife of one United Church of Christ 
minister Leon White, joined Eaton, Strudwick, and Hopkins in welcoming approx- 
imately 150 African American women from the AME, AME Zion, Baptist, United 
Church of Christ, and other Protestant denominations and at least thirteen counties. 

By the time the women left Union Baptist on that Saturday in October 1974, 
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they had organized themselves into the “Concerned Women for Fairness to Joan 
Little,” and elected officers: Velma Hopkins as president; Sarah Bell and Christine 
Strudwick as vice presidents; Marie Farmer as recording secretary; Armenta Eaton 
as corresponding secretary; and Louise Boyd as treasurer. They set an impressive 
and fuli agenda, beginning with organizing and “sensitiz[ing] individuals” 
throughout the state about the case. Joan Little was not a prisoner who was jailed 
because of her participation in a civil rights demonstration; she had been convict- 
ed of “breaking and entering.” However, in the fall of 1974 she was accused of 
murder because she resisted sexual assault. Little was a relatively apolitical high 
school dropout who was poor and black, but had dared claim she was justified in 
stabbing a jailer to defend herself against sexual assault. The group of concerned 
women needed to articulate publicly the key issues involved in the case in order 
to raise money for Little’s defense. They emphasized that the group “came into 
being because of the Joan Little case . . . with the purpose of the legal defense 
of Joan Little and public mobilization around the case.” From the perspective of 
Armenta Eaton and Christine Strudwick it was a question of fairness and regard- 
less of the crime committed earlier, or the accusation of murder, Little deserved a 
fair trial and an effective defense. When asked about the group’s primary purpose, 
they were quick to reply that the “concerned women” had mobilized because they 
were committed to helping Joan Little receive “justice.” In November 1974 the 
name of the group was changed to Concerned Women for Justice (CWJ).* 

Although the efforts of the Concerned Women for Justice resonated with women 
of other races, the group was “99 percent black,” according to Armenta Eaton. The 
various “conferences, meetings, and public demonstrations in support of Miss 
Little” were seen as opportunities to address not only Joan Little’s case, but raise the 
question of how many others might be incarcerated or accused or on trial because 
they were tangled in a web of poverty, racism, sexism, and the abuse of authority by 
officials connected to the criminal justice system. Until bond was secured in early 
1975, Joan Little was held in the Women’s Correctional Center in Raleigh. In addi- 
tion to raising money for Little’s defense, the women were actively involved in 
addressing the poor conditions for female inmates at the Raleigh prison. 

A press release in late November 1974 reported that CWJ members had visit- 
ed the correctional center and met with Ralph Edwards, director of North Carolina 
prisons; Juanita Baker, superintendent of the correctional center; and with Rev. 
Grady Davis, an African American pastor from Durham, who was also a member 
of the state parole board. The CWJ included in their 26 November 1974 press 
release that they were particularly concerned about the “living conditions at 
women’s] prison in Raleigh,” and what they termed “slave labor,” referring to the 
conditions in the hot laundry facility where women were required to work for long 
hours. The members of the CWJ executive committee worked with equal passion 
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in support of Joan Little’s case and the broader issue of prison reform. CW] inves- 
tigated the flow of money collected for Little’s defense to make sure it ended up 
with Jerry Paul, the attorney who had helped Little escape eastern North Carolina, 
and Karen Galloway, the only African American or female on Little’s defense 
team.’ 

On the broader issue of prison reform, the CWJ members announced an 
upcoming meeting with North Carolina governor James Holshouser to discuss 
prison conditions and urged people to attend a meeting on the issue on 6 December 
1974 at the Mt. Sinai Church of Fayetteville, North Carolina. In soliciting support, 
the CWJ identified itself as “an organization whose primary goal [was] to rectify 
the injustices imposed upon all females whether through discrimination . . . or 
other means” and whose immediate objective was aiding Joan Little and her fam- 
ily. Shortly before Christmas 1974, CWJ presented a “love offering” to Little’s 
mother, Jessie Williams, who had eight other children, and mounted a Christmas 
program for the inmates of dormitory C at the Raleigh correctional center, com- 
plete with carols and gifts. CWJ constantly pushed for greater involvement by 
church members. Strudwick explained, “We were a group of women that was ded- 
icated to the Christian life. We didn’t uphold . . . injustice. We always worked 
to help somebody help themselves.” 

Concerned Women for Justice chapters were formed in fourteen counties, and 
each developed a unique approach to service and activism. Women in these chap- 
ters developed programs to provide reading materials, to make regular visits to 
correctional facilities, and to meet the “special needs” of inmates they visited. 
They engaged the inmates in conversation about their “goals in life,” and had their 
churches join with them in planning Christmas and other programs to be spon- 
sored annually by the chapters. An important aspect of the meetings in Durham 
and in other chapters was to “pray for those incarcerated . . . that [the] divine 
savior . . . [would] have compassion.””! 

What Bettye Collier-Thomas described as having occurred among African 
American church women in the 19th and early 20th century was true of the 
Concerned Women for Justice: “[R]eligion informed and shaped the public lives 
and social activism of African-American women [who] . . . in turn influenced 
the American experience more broadly” (xvi). In the case of the concerned women 
in North Carolina, they fully understood that Joan Little’s life was at stake and 
they needed to organize to “Free Joan Little.” Before and after Joan Little was 
released on bond in early 1975, the chapters remained committed to advocating 
for the female inmates and, along with the SCLC and other organizations, sought 
to honor the memory of Dr. Martin Luther King by launching a prison “Dormitory 
Adoption” project.' 
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When Joan Little was acquitted of the murder of Clarence Alligood in August 
1975, the verdict represented not only the response to the evidence presented in 
court, but also the well-financed defense and the entire movement that had made 
the case of Joan Little a national and international cause célébre. Emblematic of 
the tragedies of racism, sexism, and poverty operating in the criminal justice sys- 
tem, Joan Little was unable to win an appeal of the earlier charges and shortly after 
her acquittal was sent to the Women’s North Carolina Correctional Center in 
Raleigh to serve out the sentence for breaking and entering. While the CWJ mem- 
bers continued to visit Joan in prison, their commitment to female inmates and an 
effective prison ministry went far beyond the Little case and continued through the 
remainder of the 20th century. CWJ branches received recognition for aggressive- 
ly and effectively implementing programs for addressing the plight of juvenile 
offenders, informing persons about the need for prison volunteerism, communicat- 
ing with inmates about re-entry plans and parole options, and offering opportuni- 
ties for the discussion of issues related to women and the law." 

Bettye Collier-Thomas’s Jesus, Jobs, and Justice is highly instructive on 
a range of topics and issues related to African American religion, the criminal 
justice system, incarceration, and African American women’s Christian activism. 
Historically, these women understood and acted upon fundamental tenets of 
faith for general guidance and particular teachings applicable to maintaining a 
Christian witness in church and society regarding specific situations, issues, 
dilemmas, circumstances, or problems. Many African American church women 
and civic leaders recognized the need to redefine for each era—the “present 
age”—the obligations or duties of Christian home mission in response to the 
pressing social and economic problems facing the oppressed or “the least of these” 
in society. Collier-Thomas focuses our attention on Octavia Dandridge, a leader in 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church’s Missionary Society, who in 1962 
asked and simply declared: “Just what is Mission’s role in the present age? .. . 
[I]t is our purpose to find our place and reinterpret our role in the present age” 
(446). 

African American women also recognized the need and desirability from a 
Christian perspective to engage in biracial and interracial collaboration and coop- 
eration to achieve many Christian mission and ministry, social justice, and educa- 
tional goals; and to utilize or develop strategies and techniques for prolonged 
struggle that included principled negotiation and compromise. Collier-Thomas 
‘nforms us that “black and white women recognized that there could be no change 
without negotiation and compromise” (324). 
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It is most important that we consider the implications of Jesus, Jobs, and 
Justice for a research agenda related to African American women of faith, the 
accused, and the imprisoned in the 21st century. In 1975, the year of Joan Little’s 
acquittal and re-incarceration to serve the balance of her sentence, North 
Carolina’s elected officials were still filling its prisons at a such rate that the state 
was denounced by the Alliance Against Racist and Political Repression for the 
number of people in its prisons and on death row. Yet 1975 was hardly the worst 
year for persons accused, convicted, and sentenced to years in state and federal 
prisons. Consider these statistics: The number of inmates in state and federal pris- 
ons was “21 convicts per 10,000” violent and property crimes indexed for 1975, 
but by 1999 the ratio had increased to “106 [convicts] per 10,000 reported 
crimes: 4 

In Race, Incarceration, and American Values, sociologist Glenn Loury high- 
lighted the punitive nature of incarceration in the United States and revealed a 
startling fact: “Never before has a supposedly free country denied basic liberty to 
so many of its citizens.” During the final decades of the 20th-century, the number 
of incarcerated surged from 159,000 in 1980 to 665,000 in 1997. By the year 
2000, the prison population had increased to “over 2 million.” More recently, 
Michelle Alexander in The New Jim Crow: Mass Incarceration in the Age of 
Colorblindness noted that the PEW Center on the States revealed a further 
increase to 750 per 100,000 by 2008. However, “crime rates peaked in 1992... 
and have dropped sharply since,” while rates of imprisonment have been increas- 
ing.'° Alexander points to the alarming fact that “the current system of control per- 
manently locks a huge percentage of the African American community out of the 
mainstream society and economy.” Race remains a major factor in the criminal 
justice and carceral systems of the United States; scholars in Black Studies, 
American Studies, and Gender Studies—and activist African American women of 
faith, continuing the tradition of their ancestors—should be organized to address 
this crisis. Currently, a “huge percentage” of African Americans are “not free to 
move up” the socioeconomic ladder, and “are barred by law from doing so. . 
The system operates through our criminal justice institutions, but it functions more 
like a caste system.” Michelle Alexander demonstrates that “mass incarceration 
operates as a tightly networked system of laws, policies, customs, and institutions 
that operate collectively to ensure the subordinate status of a group defined large- 
ly by race.’ 2° 

The implications of Jesus, Jobs, and Justice are many. Few can be more sig- 
nificant than understanding the meaning of African American church women’s 
Christian duty and mission to the poor, the infirmed, and those imprisoned. AME 
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church woman Octavia Dandridge’s question and answer bear repeating: “[J]ust 
what is Mission’s role in the present age?” “[I]t is our purpose to find our place 
and reinterpret our role in the present age,” thereby giving “new dimensions” to 
“mission work” in the United States and in the world (446). 


NOTES 


‘Bettye Collier-Thomas, Jesus Jobs, and Justice: African American Women and Religion (New York, 2010). Page 
numbers for quoted material are placed in parentheses in the text. 
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THE JOURNEY TO 
JESUS, JOBS, AND JUSTICE 


Bettye Collier-Thomas 


In October 2010 at the 93rd annual meeting of ASALH and in January 2011 
at the Schomburg Center for Research in Black Culture conference on “The State 
of African American and Diaspora Studies,” Katie Cannon, John Bracey, Cheryl 
Townsend Gilkes, and Genna Rae McNeil discussed the impact and significance 
of Jesus, Jobs, and Justice: African American Women and Religion to the fields of 
African American and women’s history.' I am honored and deeply humbled by the 
rich and diverse assessments of this work by these scholars, and by the national 
response.’ I am heartened by the breadth and depth of the analysis of the reviews 
by these prominent scholars. They all agree with Cheryl Townsend Gilkes that 
“Jesus, Jobs, and Justice makes clear that we can no longer explore African 
American life and culture as historians and social scientists without affirmatively 
and diligently placing women at the center of our descriptions and analyses.” 

The title of the book, Jesus, Jobs, and Justice, was articulated by Nannie 
Helen Burroughs, and fully captures what I wanted to convey in this work. 
Through their centuries-long and tedious struggle for freedom, African Americans 
have consistently clung to Jesus, the biblical figure who represents their suffering, 
their hopes, and their redemption. Rarely, if ever, do African Americans assert, 
“When I found God.” More often than not, they declare, “When I found Jesus!” 
For example, in speaking about overcoming years of sexual and physical abuse at 
the hands of his father, and in rising out of homelessness and poverty, Tyler Perry, 
actor, producer, and multimedia mogul, observed, “I’ve always been wealthy 
because I had a tremendous amount of love from my mother. . . . She didn’t 
have much, but she gave me Jesus.” Reiterating this point, Cheryl Townsend 
Gilkes in “My Mother’s God Is Mine” reminds us of the “importance of women 
to African American religion” and that “African American women are the central 
motor force in African American history.” 

For over sixty years, Nannie Helen Burroughs did everything in her power to 
educate and to elevate African Americans. A deeply religious woman, Nannie 
Helen Burroughs grew up during the tumultuous Reconstruction era. Her experi- 
ences, comprising years of adversity in the National Baptist Convention, USA, 
confronting white racism in the United States, defined her long and difficult journey 
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as a religious leader and intellectual, and a political and social activist. In the after- 
math of the Supreme Court’s 1954 Brown v. Board of Education decision, declar- 
ing segregation in public schools unconstitutional, Burroughs assessed the future 
of African Americans in the United States, and she concluded, “The Negroes must 
have Jesus, Jobs, and Justice.”° She recognized the historical importance of 
African Americans’ embracing of Jesus Christ as a religious figure whose life and 
suffering paralleled theirs. At the same time, Burroughs recognized that in order 
for African Americans to fully claim their rights and achieve equality in society, 
they needed the support of the federal government. 

Decades before the Brown decision, on the eve of the presidential election in 
1932, Burroughs had asserted that the “Negro needs jobs and justice.” As a leader 
of the Woman’s Convention, auxiliary to the National Baptist Convention, a 
founder and the first president of the National League of Colored Republican 
Women, and a syndicated columnist, for years Burroughs had argued for “jobs and 
justice” for African American women and men. 

I began my journey to Jesus, Jobs, and Justice in 1970 while conducting 
research for my doctoral dissertation. I literally stumbled across the minutes of 
“Preachers’ Meetings” in the Washington Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which covered the period from 1872 to 1890. The minutes 
revealed the concerns of black Methodist clergy in the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, and Virginia about the role of women in the church. After years of 
debate and discussion and trying to reconcile biblical teachings with church ritual 
and practice in 1890, the ministers engaged the provocative question: “Is woman 
inferior to man?” Following discussion, the chair of the meeting articulated the 
majority’s conclusion, “Sad as it may be, woman is as inferior to man as man is to 
God.” This one statement summed up their beliefs about women’s status in the 
church and in society. I knew little about the history of African American women 
and for that matter was oblivious to religious history. In 1970 there were few 
books or articles documenting the lives of even the most prominent black female 
leaders. At the same time, there were numerous publications focusing mostly on 
the leadership and exploits of either black males or white females. 

I immersed myself in reading every 19th-century black newspaper I could 
find. In the late 1960s, while conducting research for her dissertation, Nell Irvin 
Painter found bound volumes of the Christian Recorder in the basement of 
Philadelphia’s Mother Bethel AME Church and interceded to have the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania film the records. The Christian Recorder, Baltimore Afro- 
American, and miscellaneous black newspapers introduced me to a history of 
African Americans that I did not know and could not find even in John Hope 
Franklin’s From Slavery to Freedom, a magnificent and informative history of 
mostly national issues and key events in African American history. Black period- 
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icals, newspapers, and pamphlets included the names of numerous relatively 
obscure individuals, local and regional organizations, and movements. I decided 
to index these sources and map the history of African American men, women, and 
organizations important to my dissertation research on “The Baltimore Black 
Community, 1865-1910.” I also began to make note of related topics of interest 
for further research.° 

From this meager beginning, I continued to collect information on African 
American women and embarked on a lifelong mission of research and writing the 
history of African Americans, especially women. I discovered that local libraries, 
the Maryland Historical Society, and even Morgan State College had not collect- 
ed the papers of prominent Baltimore social and political activists and organiza- 
tions. I also surveyed black colleges and universities and spoke with Jean 
Blackwell Hutson, director of New York City’s Schomburg Library in the early 
1970s, whose roots were in Baltimore; and I consulted the Library of Congress. It 
was at that point that my mission became clear. I identified relatives of deceased 
leaders and activists, as well as churches and organizations that might have mate- 
rials stored in their homes and institutions, and proceeded to search the city and 
state archives, court houses, and other institutions for information. By 1974 I had 
developed a comprehensive methodology for doing research on a community and 
a people whose history and records were elusive. 

In the late 1970s I left the academy and founded in Washington, DC, the Mary 
McLeod Bethune Memorial Museum and National Archives for Black Women’s 
History, and organized in 1979 “Black Women—A Historical Perspective: The 
First National Scholarly Research Conference on Black Women in America.” 
Between 1975 and 1989 I was immersed in research on every aspect of black 
women’s history. Focusing on the history of black women’s organizations from 
1865 to 1970, I gained an education far beyond the Ph.D. In 1989 I decided to 
return to the academy and concentrate on teaching and writing. In 1990, with the 
generous support of the Lilly Endowment, I formally began research on a history 
of “Black Women and the Church.” As the research unfolded, I discovered that 
“the leaders in nearly every fraternal, business, educational, and reform move- 
ment” were church women, who had also founded the National Association of 
Colored Women (NACW) and were involved in electoral politics and the interra- 
cial movement. I found that the driving force behind everything that they did was 
their religious faith. And so my original title was too narrow and I changed the 
subtitle to “African American Women and Religion.” 

The publication of Jesus, Jobs, and Justice has generated extensive reviews 
and widespread commentary in the broadcast and print media by scholars and oth- 
ers who are genuinely surprised to discover so many African American women 
and movements that they were unaware of. Most are struck by the length and 
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sreadth of the oppression and suppression of black church women who tirelessly 
-aised funds to build churches, support the ministries of male clergy, feed the hun- 
sry, and clothe the naked, only to be denied religious suffrage and a voice in the 
church polity. Moreover, most of these women were working class who toiled day 
and night as domestics and washerwomen and, as Burroughs stated, were “the 
mainstays of the church.” As Katie Cannon perceptively observes, in naming and 
including women and organizations that were of the utmost importance to com- 
munity improvement, religious stability, and fighting for justice, we acknowledge 
“legions of black church women, who were neither leaders nor members of the 
‘talented tenth,’ but served as the rank-and-file organizational workers in cities 
and towns throughout the nation.” Hopefully, this study will encourage more 
scholars to examine more closely class formation and political and religious office 
holding in the 19th and 20th centuries in diverse African American communities. 

In his penetrating analysis John Bracey notes that “traditional male leaders 
such as W. E. B. Du Bois and Booker T. Washington seldom appear” and that 
“Jesus, Jobs, and Justice discusses significant political initiatives in the African 
American community at the turn of the 20th century that did not hinge on ideolog- 
ical and personal quarrels between African American men.”!° From the beginning, 
I was determined not to let racial and ideological debates among mostly African 
American men, or for that matter “the white gaze,” dominate and overpower the 
central story. Though the book engages white racism and “significant political ini- 
tiatives” in the late 19th and early 20th centuries, it focuses on the ways in which 
black women organized and mobilized to address the issues that the National A fro- 
American League (1890), National Afro-American Council (1898), and the 
Niagara Movement (1905) debated.'! Given the overwhelming male dominance of 
these associations and the limited leadership positions available to African 
American women in mixed gender religious and secular associations, as well as the 
exclusion of black women from white female dominated institutions and organiza- 
tions, the National Association of Colored Women became the single most impor- 
tant organizational structure to be created by African American women. 

While scholars have singularly focused on Booker T. Washington and the 
impact of his 1895 speech delivered at the Atlanta Cotton States and International 
Exposition, they have totally ignored the “First National Congress of Colored 
Women,” which was held at the same time and was a feature of the “Negro 
Department” at that exposition. This was a meeting of seminal importance because 
it defined what became the NACW’s strategy for attacking “southern racism, 
specifically lynching, mob violence, prison reform, and railroad segregation”; 
solidified the bonds between northern, southern, and midwestern women; and 
served notice that African American women were advancing “to the front,” mov- 
ing beyond the narrow confines of their individual churches and denominations 
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and stripping away the barriers to their involvement in “public work.” The con- 
gress led to the founding of the NACW in the spring of 1896. While the debate 
raged over whether or not African Americans needed an industrial or liberal arts 
education, pragmatic black feminists simply continued to raise funds to create 
institutions and offer literacy training to the largely rural and southern black pop- 
ulation, while supporting a miscellaneous collection of poor and struggling 
church-supported normal schools and colleges. They literally embraced the old 
adage—“Meet the people where they are—and lift them up!” 

In the last two decades a significant portion of the Progressive era scholarship 
on African Americans in general, and African American women in particular, 
includes at least a perfunctory mention of the NACW and fleeting references to Ida 
B. Wells-Barnett, Anna Julia Cooper, Mary Church Terrell, and Mary McLeod 
Bethune. Similarly, the majority of studies that focus largely on white women pro- 
vide the obligatory reference to a select few black women and their organizations. | 
have long felt that the problem lies with the way we teach and write history. 
Professors regularly introduce their graduate students to what they consider “the 
best” in current scholarship and the accepted interpretations in their areas of expert- 
ise. It is much easier to cite the most prominent scholarship (those studies that gar- 
ner lots of attention in one’s field), and to rely on the standard interpretations, than 
to painstakingly read the primary sources and reconstruct events and debates, and 
ferret out the missing actors and stories that might actually shift the accepted inter- 
pretations. And, as most of us know, the rush to achieve tenure, be promoted, garner 
book awards, and gain appointment to endowed chairs sometimes leads to over- 
reliance on secondary sources, repetitive scholarship, and even plagiarism. 

Cheryl Townsend Gilkes argues that Jesus, Jobs, and Justice “encourages us 
to think of new central questions about gender and the church. Instead of asking 
‘Where are the men?’ we need ask, ‘Why women are so fully present?’” She accu- 
rately declares that “African American women have never ignored the contradic- 
tion of liberation in the context of patriarchy.”!* In detailing the existence and 
power of “religious masculinity” and its extension to many areas of African 
American life, it is my hope that Jesus, Jobs, and Justice will encourage scholars 
to examine more closely the function and practice of masculinity in male-domi- 
nated organizations, including the NAACP and the National Urban League. While 
it is true that as early as the 1920s African American women may have served as 
officers and leaders in these organizations at the local level, until the late 20th cen- 
tury women were excluded from the top leadership positions. Margaret Bush 
Wilson, the first African American woman to chair the NAACP’s national board 
of directors, faced what she described as sexism and discrimination and was oust- 
ed from the position." 


John Bracey calls for “further exploration” of the role of the NAACP. I can 
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assure him that a fuller discussion of the role of women in NAACP branches will 
appear in my next book on the history of African American women and politics. 
However, Jesus, Jobs, and Justice includes ample references to the role of church 
women in the development and support of the NAACP and the Urban League. For 
example, as president of the NACW, “Mary B. Talbert used her organizational net- 
work, including the NACW and the Baptist Woman’s Convention, to raise funds 
for the anti-lynching crusade she led under the auspices of the NAACP.”"* 

Few of the published reviews mention that Jesus, Jobs, and Justice discusses 
the transnational work of black church women, and the importance of their work 
in quasi-religious associations such as the Young Women’s Christian Association 
(YWCA) and the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union (WCTU), and the multi- 
ple ecumenical organizations involved in the interracial movement that helped lay 
the groundwork for the Civil Rights Movement. Jesus, Jobs, and Justice also dis- 
cusses internal black church problems such as sexual harassment and abuse of 
women in the church by men, and the hypocritical homophobia that is evident in 
most black denominations. Katie Cannon in her essay notes that “emotionally and 
theologically” she experienced “cognitive dissonance” reading Jesus, Jobs, and 
Justice's “Coda” and the discussion “dealing with charges of sexual harassment, 
battering, and abuse by men that ended up ascribed to so-called innate defects and 
deficiencies of women.” She scores those who “continue to teach and preach out- 
moded, rigidly misogynistic doctrines that lead women into complicity with their 
own oppression.”"° 

Genna Rae McNeil is steeped in black Baptist church history. Above most oth- 
ers, her knowledge and understanding of the history and workings of the National 
Baptist Convention, USA is exceptional. As the daughter of Rev. Dr. Jesse Jai 
McNeil and Dr. Pearl McNeil, leaders in both the Baptist church and the interra- 
cial movement, she met and shared a space with many of the figures we write 
about, including Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., and Nannie Helen Burroughs. 
Moreover, during the 1960s Genna Rae McNeil’s photograph graced the cover of 
the Mission Herald, which includes an article “Answering the Call,” discussing 
her interest in going to Africa as a missionary. How surprised was I to discover 
this late one night while reading microfilm."° 

Genna Rae McNeil’s groundbreaking scholarship on Joan Little, the young 
black woman who killed Clarence Alligood, the white jailer who sexually assault- 
ed Little during her incarceration in a North Carolina jail, is yet another example 
of the long history of black women’s encounters with the criminal justice system 
and rape at the hands of white men.'” In her perceptive and penetrating essay 
McNeil illustrates how Jesus, Jobs, and Justice establishes a context for “under- 
standing the choices made by some African American women of faith and specif- 
ically church women in the mid-1970s.” Through a detailed examination of how 
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“local church women in North Carolina provided leadership to women from 
across the state of North Carolina to aid Joan Little, others incarcerated, and fam- 
ilies of incarcerated women,” McNeil demonstrates how “significant numbers of 
African American church women were intentional in efforts to incorporate into 
their expression of Christian discipleship and service participation in the interra- 
cial ecumenical movement.”!® 

African American women’s organizations were a major factor in the late 19th 
and throughout the 20th century in the defense of accused and incarcerated black 
women. Their activism was local, regional, and national. It engaged church 
women’s missionary societies and conventions and civic clubs. At the national 
level, it included the NACW, as well as interracial coalitions of church women in 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ (later National Council of the 
Churches of Christ) and United Church Women (later Church Women United). 
While many black female political activists were middle class, the bulk of the par- 
ticipants were working-class and poor black women in the missionary societies, 
women’s conventions, and other religious organizations at the local level. 

Black women activists engaged issues in the 19th and 20th century relative to 
the rape and physical abuse of black girls and women, and the incarceration of black 
females on flimsy charges such as “stealing a looking glass” (mirror). For highly 
questionable offenses they were sentenced to prison for years of hard labor in insti- 
tutions unfit for habitation. Rape of incarcerated females, and varied forms of sexu- 
al abuse, was a regular occurrence by white male guards as well as male prisoners. 
Between the late 1890s and 1950, the NACW raised money for the express purpose 
of building homes and training schools for delinquent black girls whom many states 
imprisoned with hardened adult male and other female criminals. 

Black women’s organizations also contested the electrocution of women 
found guilty of murder. For example, in 1945 the Ohio Federation of Colored 
Women, led by Jane E. Hunter, succeeded in having Johnnie Mae Gardner’s sen- 
tence of death in the electric chair commuted to life imprisonment. Gardner was 
convicted of the murder of Jacob Reinstatler, a white jeweler in Cincinnati. There 
was some indication that Gardner was molested by Reinstatler. The Ohio 
Federation of Colored Women assembled a coalition of church, fraternal, and civic 
leaders who worked to save Gardner’s life. While the federation leaders indicated 
that they did not condone Gardner’s action, they believed she “was a victim of 
social conditions.”!° Similarly in 1924 the Philadelphia branch of the Women’s 
National Civic League of America raised funds to appeal a guilty verdict and free 
Mattie Jones, an African American woman who had been sentenced to die in the 
electric chair for the murder of her lover° On the basis of the admission of 
improper evidence, the Pennsylvania Supreme Court reversed the decision. Jones 
was retried and again found guilty of murder. However, in arguing for a commu- 
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tation of her sentence, her lawyer declared that public opinion was against execut- 
ing women, and that “the killing of Mattie Jones . . . would be considered a 
mere act of prejudice by the colored population” since white women in similar cir- 
cumstances would not receive the death sentence. The efforts of the Women’s 
National Civic League and other black women’s organizations were critical to the 
decision to commute Jones’s sentence. It should be noted that this civic league’s 
membership overlapped with that of the NACW.”' 

The journey to Jesus, Jobs, and Justice: African American Women and 
Religion was long and difficult, however, it was worthwhile. Researching and 
writing this history gave me a new appreciation of African American women in 
particular, and the race in general. There were times when I was emotionally 
drained by the discovery of the day. I became so engaged with these women’s lives 
and this history that it colored every aspect of my life and often dominated my 
conversations with relatives and friends and infused every aspect of my teaching. 
I developed a special appreciation for the struggles of my parents, grandparents, 
great grandparents, grand and great aunts and uncles, many of whom I was 
fortunate to know. I also realized that my background growing up in black 
Baptist churches and living in Milledgeville and Macon, Georgia; Tallahassee, 
Florida; and Jamaica, New York, contributed to my understanding of the African 
American community’s social and economic structure, and insight into interracial 
interactions, class formation, and the extraordinary work of black women’s 
organizations. 

The Phillis Wheatley Federated Club, a member of the Georgia State 
Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs, for which my grandmother Luzella 
Veal Collier served as treasurer and my grand aunts Maggie Veal Williams and 
Rosa Veal Franklin were members, often arranged wiener roasts, card parties, and 
other entertainments for African American children in Milledgeville. The club 
raised funds to establish the Training School for Colored Delinquent Girls in 
Georgia. Prior to my birth my grandmother attended the dedication of that facili- 
ty in 1937.” Likely at the urging of my grandmother Luzella, in 1943 my grand- 
father William Thomas Collier, a building sub-contractor and president of the 
Bricklayers Union, “sent in large donations to the [Phillis Wheatley Federated 
Club].’3> Many years later, while conducting research on the history of black 
women’s organizations, I discovered that this club was affiliated with the NACW. 
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Sally (Sarah) Hemings is perhaps the most important female slave icon in our 
collective national imagination and memory. Rivaled only by popular images of 
the heroic Harriet Tubman and Sojourner Truth, Hemings’s biography underscores 
aspects of enslaved women’s lives that most Americans, black and otherwise, 
would like to forget. The little that the public has been allowed to know about her 
is indeed unforgettable and provocative because those aspects of her life defy 
much of our national mythology. Sally Hemings, an enslaved woman of African 
and European descent, was the concubine of one of the most important white men 
in this nation’s history, Thomas Jefferson, a “founding father,” author of the 
Declaration of Independence, governor of the largest slaveholding colony/state of 
his generation, founder of the University of Virginia, and third president of the 
United States. That aspect of Sally Hemings’s life alone profoundly challenges 
Americans’ mythology of the nation’s past. It is little wonder then that Sally 
Hemings’s family life, at least that part of it that was related to Thomas J efferson, 
has garnered waves of both fictional and scholarly attention since she was a young 
enslaved woman at Monticello. 

Annette Gordon-Reed’s The Hemingses of Monticello: An American Family 
takes as its heart the relationship between Jefferson and Hemings. It is not her first 
book-length treatise on the subject. In 1997, Gordon-Reed’s Thomas Jefferson and 
Sally Hemings: An American Controversy examined directly the nature of this 
relationship. In this earlier work, Gordon-Reed surveyed most of the previous sec- 
ondary literature and the available primary sources about this historical mystery, 
or “controversy,” as she aptly titles the Jefferson-Hemings relationship. Gordon- 
Reed was particularly influenced by historian Fawn Brodie’s bestselling 1974 
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biography Thomas Jefferson: An Intimate History; and like Brodie, Gordon-Reed 
concluded that the master and the enslaved woman Sally Hemings had a three 
decades long sexual relationship that resulted in the birth of several children. ' 

Annette Gordon-Reed was right—Jefferson definitely was the father of at 
least one of Sally Hemings’s children, and probably all of the others as well. A 
year after Gordon-Reed’s Thomas Jefferson and Sally Hemings appeared in print, 
Eugene Foster, a retired Tufts University pathologist, designed a test that com- 
pared the DNA of a known offspring of Sally Hemings to that of a direct descen- 
dant of Jefferson. The reported findings, which appeared in the November 1998 
edition of Nature, were conclusive—Thomas Jefferson was the biological father 
of Thomas Eston Hemings, Sally Hemings’s youngest child.* Eston, as he typical- 
ly was called, was born in 1808. 

Just as importantly as proving Brodie and Gordon-Reed correct, at least with 
regard to a sexual relationship between Hemings and Jefferson, the DNA evidence 
of 1998 proved other historians wrong, particularly those who, up to that moment, 
the academy had celebrated as the most successful in capturing the public and 
private Jefferson. Uppermost among this elite group of Jeffersonian scholars 
were Dumas Malone, author of the six-volume work Jefferson and His Time; 
and Joseph Ellis, who won the National Book Award in 1996 for American 
Sphinx: The Character of Thomas Jefferson. Both denied, Malone vehemently, 
the sexual relationship between Thomas Jefferson and Sally Hemings.* Joseph 
Ellis was more diplomatic in tone, but still concluded that the relationship did not 
exist. 


Unless the trustees of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation decide to exhume the 
remains and do DNA testing on Jefferson as well as some of his alleged progeny, it leaves the 
matter a mystery about which advocates on either side can freely speculate. . . . This means 
that for those who demand an answer the only recourse is plausible conjecture, prefaced as it 
must be with profuse statements about the flimsy and wholly circumstantial character of the 
evidence. In that spirit, which we might call the spirit of responsible speculation, after five years 
mulling over the huge cache of evidence that does exist on the thought and character of the his- 
torical Jefferson, I have concluded that the likelihood of a liaison with Sally Hemings is 
remote.° 


In this new work, The Hemingses of Monticello, which has won the Pulitzer 
Prize, the National Book Award, and was a New York Times bestseller, Gordon- 
Reed goes much further afield in subject matter than the Hemings-Jefferson liai- 
son. Here, she has broadened her ambitious scope (the book is over 800 pages) to 
include the lives, labor, and domestic relations of four generations of Sally 
Hemings’s iconic family. 

The two main topics in the lives of the Hemingses that emerge in this latest work 
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are labor and family. These are most appropriate given that work and kinship rela- 
tions were the driving forces in the lives of most enslaved people and because each 
had such influence on the other. Enslaved people, of course, were primarily labor- 
ers, at least from the perspective of slave owners. The “slave family” was not a fun- 
damentally important institution for most slaveholders. Certainly, slave families 
could be useful, even profitable, for masters. It was through the slave family, after 
all, that owners increased the value of their slave holdings when children were born. 
It also was in the slave family that masters had young males and females socialized 
and trained to become efficient (if reluctant) workers. Through threats to kin, slave- 
holders sought to control would-be rebellious workers. Still, control of slave labor 
was what slave ownership fundamentally meant. It was through this labor—manu- 
al, skilled, sexual—that slaveholders related to, and valued, their human property. 
Enslaved people, of course, felt differently. This is not to say that bondsmen and 
women did not value their labor. They recognized how important their ability to 
work was to their own physical survival and material support. Some even took pride 
in their skill, dexterity, strength, or endurance. Enslaved people also knew, howev- 
er, that the fruits of the work they performed did not belong to them. Their families, 
defined through blood, marriage, and fictive kinship ties, offered them the comfort 
that no work assignments could, giving enslaved men and women a sense of belong- 
ing and personhood, at least emotionally. 

Family, or perhaps more accurately kinship ties, then defined the personal 
lives of the enslaved. To have a spouse of one’s choosing, to experience the life- 
long comfort of children who might have a fighting chance not only to survive, 
but to thrive, and to live with one’s kin without the destructive controls of enslave- 
ment, these were the most sincere hopes and dreams of the vast majority of 
African Americans, as well as some of their fundamental notions of what freedom 
meant. As bondspeople, their experience with family was quite distinctive. Family 
often meant fragile and sometimes temporary ties, always vulnerable to slavehold- 
ers’ whims. Yet, the vast majority still relied on enslaved kin for emotional sup- 
port and survival, socialization, and physical as well as sexual care. 

Was the Hemings family any different? Annette Gordon-Reed maintains that 
much about the Hemingses’ experiences as enslaved people was exceptional— 
family included. She believes that Hemings blood, mixed with that of their white 
owners, John Wayles and Thomas Jefferson, in particular, created complicated 
kinship ties across the color line that made their family dynamics and labor rela- 
tions extraordinary. 

Most late 18th- and early 19th-century enslaved African Americans in the 
American South experienced family as “black family,” connected to a not-so- 
distant African geophysical and cultural past. Gordon-Reed contends that the 
Hemingses experienced family as black, white, and racially mixed. Indeed, the 
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author’s re-creation of the Hemings family has them more connected physically, 
culturally, and emotionally with their white and mixed race kin than with their 
black or African relatives. It is no surprise then that Gordon-Reed gives little atten- 
tion to the interaction of the Hemings family members with the larger, sprawling 
“slave communities” located on the properties of their owners. She also provides 
relatively little discussion of how the Hemings family actually interacted with 
each other in their daily lives. She chooses instead to focus on their interactions 
with their white owners and their owners’ family members. This is not to suggest 
that Gordon-Reed fails to provide any analyses of various aspects of the 
Hemingses’ family life. There are some descriptions, for example, of how those 
family members of Sally Hemings’s generation interacted with each other and 
how much they must have cared for one another. However, Gordon-Reed does not 
provide an extended discussion of family life among the Hemingses. There is no 
layered, or even linear, narrative that consistently opens up to the reader many of 
the emotional, practical, cultural, financial, or physical attributes of the Hemings 
family. This problem persists throughout the work. As a result, the reader gains 
only a spotty idea of what it actually was like to live among the Hemings family 
as a Hemings. 

Annette Gordon-Reed’s account begins with Sally’s grandmother, the “full 
blooded” African woman. She is able to provide little new information about this 
woman, except that her owner was not John Wayles, but rather Francis Eppes of 
the Bermuda Hundred plantation and that her name might have been “Parthenia” 
since a derivative, “Thenia,” can be found in later generations of the family tree. 
While Gordon-Reed offers little discussion of Parthenia’s life, we do learn that she 
arrived in Virginia in the early 18th century, a time of an unprecedented influx of 
Africans. This would have given her an opportunity to bond with, or at least talk 
to, other enslaved people of her language or cultural heritage. It was this woman 
also who had a child, Elizabeth (known also as Betty), by the English sea captain 
referred to only as “Captain Hemings.” There, this part of the story ends. 

Gordon-Reed offers virtually no discussion of the relationship that this 
African woman had (or might have had) with her child. It is this relationship, how- 
ever, the founding one of the Hemings clan, that is essential to the reader’s under- 
standing of how later generations of Hemings kin viewed and interacted with each 
other and the people around them. Elizabeth’s psychological and cultural social- 
ization by an African mother who probably spoke little or no English and who 
must have struggled with her new life in this “New World” of enslavement was 
the environment from which this girl Elizabeth was “taken” and placed in her 
owner’s house. It was within this social context that Elizabeth established a “mar- 
riage” of at least nine years with a black man for whom she bore four children. It 
was under these circumstances that Elizabeth had to respond to her owner John 
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Wayles’s decision that she had to give up her relationship with her black husband 
and become his concubine (Elizabeth bore the first of the six children she had by 
Wayles only one year after the last child by her black husband was born). 

It is not just that the relationship between this African mother and her creole 
daughter is not recovered in The Hemingses of Monticello. One also learns little 
of Elizabeth’s life, especially her early years. What must it have been like, for 
example, for Elizabeth to be an enslaved child in Virginia in the early 18th centu- 
ry? Were there other children, perhaps half-siblings, on the plantations where she 
lived with whom she could have played? And who were the other members of the 
household staff who might have trained her? There is no indication, for example, 
that Elizabeth’s African mother was allowed to follow her child to live in Francis 
Eppes’s manor home. As such, who became Elizabeth’s surrogate mother in the 
domestic white world in which she was placed? Did the rapid acculturation nec- 
essary for first-generation house servants further distance Elizabeth from her “out- 
landish” African mother? Did her physical appearance and status as a bright 
“mulatto” impact her relationship with other enslaved people, many born and 
raised in western or central Africa, as was her own mother? 

Gordon-Reed’s discussion of Elizabeth’s family and communal life even 
excludes important topics such as Elizabeth’s possible religious beliefs and prac- 
tices—might they, for example, have been similar to those of her mother’s indige- 
nous African beliefs, or influenced by the Great Awakening that took hold in 
Virginia during Elizabeth’s youth? Nor does the author provide vital details, or 
reasonable scenarios, of the relationships that Elizabeth Hemings had with her 
own children, or for that matter with the four men who fathered her twelve chil- 
dren. There is no more than scant speculation as to what became of the men in 
Elizabeth’s life, other than her owner John Wayles. These details of Elizabeth’s 
life, even surmised details that the author could have drawn from documents 
descriptive of Elizabeth’s contemporaries, would have given the reader a rare 
opportunity to understand the lives of enslaved families during this era of great 
cultural transition. It also would have suggested something about the socialization 
that Elizabeth must have given her own children, the largest generation of 
Hemings family members discussed in this book. 

The lack of discussion of the lives of the Hemings clan, particularly the 
women, no doubt is due to important methodological issues and choices that 
Gordon-Reed confronts in her efforts to excavate the story. Those scholars who 
perform the meticulous research needed to recreate the family lives or other biog- 
raphical aspects of enslaved people’s existence in the American South, particular- 
ly from the colonial and early republic eras, know that there often is scant primary 
source information available to do so. Slave owners, rather than the enslaved, have 
generated most of the documents that do exist. This certainly is the case with the 
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Hemings family. Thomas Jefferson, a prolific letter writer and record keeper, is 
Gordon-Reed’s principal source of information. 

Since the era of revisionist scholarship on U.S. slavery initiated by John 
Blassingame, George Rawick, Eugene Genovese, Deborah Gray White, and oth- 
ers during the 1970s and 1980s, historians have tried to balance slave owner gen- 
erated information with that produced by those enslaved. They recognized that to 
do so opens the scholar, and his/her readers, up to the ideas and ideals, actions, 
beliefs, experiences, and attitudes of enslaved people more than any owner, no 
matter how observant, was likely to reveal in his/her descriptions of “slave life.” 
When such documents have not been available for the particular slave(s) being 
discussed, as in the case of the Hemings family where only two such narratives are 
available (that of Madison Hemings and Israel Jefferson), scholars have turned to 
the collective experience of enslaved persons who had similar experiences. For the 
Hemings family that would mean making use of the documents produced by priv- 
ileged domestic and/or skilled bonded persons who were connected by time, labor, 
and sometimes blood to their owners. Gordon-Reed, however, clearly was reticent 
about utilizing documents produced outside of Monticello. As a result, the 
Hemings women are particularly underdeveloped characters in this story because 
Jefferson recorded so little about their lives. 

What Jefferson does record in great abundance, and what Gordon-Reed then 
allows to drive her narrative, are details of his experiences with the Hemings male 
family members and, of course, Jefferson’s life with his white family members. 
Gordon-Reed’s discussion of these planter families sometimes stretches back gen- 
erations, as in her depiction of John Wayles that begins with his grandparents in 
Lancaster, England, and provides details of his “rag-to-riches” story from immi- 
gration to Virginia, marriage into the local gentry, and success as a planter and 
slave trader. Equal detail is given to other members of this white clan, including 
not only Jefferson, but also his daughters and their in-laws. Unfortunately, one 
learns much more about these families than the Hemingses. 

It is Thomas Jefferson, in particular, who receives the most attention in The 
Hemingses of Monticello. Gordon-Reed exerts enormous efforts in revealing 
Jefferson’s biography—the ups and downs of his domestic life, his finances, 
romances, ideas and ideals about race and slavery, and feelings about that portion 
of his “slave property” that were the Hemingses. She concludes that Jefferson, as a 
slave master, was paternalistic and patriarchal, and that he treated the Hemingses 
“as benignly as he could.””® No part of this discussion is more labored than Gordon- 
Reed’s analysis of the relationship between Thomas Jefferson and Sally Hemings. 

Sally Hemings was only fourteen years old in 1787, when she arrived in Paris 
as the personal slave of Thomas Jefferson’s youngest daughter, Mary (Polly). Two 
years later, she returned to Virginia, pregnant by Thomas Jefferson, a man thirty 
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years her senior, and her owner. Over the next three decades, Sally Hemings had 
seven children, four of whom reached adulthood and all seven purportedly fathered 
by Thomas Jefferson. She remained at Monticello for the duration of Jefferson’s 
life, serving as his seamstress, personal servant, and sexual partner. Jefferson did not 
free Sally Hemings. After his death in 1826, his heirs permitted her to leave 
Monticello. She went to live in nearby Charlottesville under the care of her sons 
Madison and Eston. Martha Jefferson Randolph eventually freed Hemings, one year 
before Sally died. Jefferson allowed two of Sally’s children, Beverley and Harriet, 
to leave Monticello in 1822. He freed Madison and Eston in his will. What, then, is 
a historian to make of the relationship between Sally Hemings and Thomas 
Jefferson? And what implications does this relationship have for the remainder of 
the Hemings family or for other families of enslaved African Americans? 

Gordon-Reed carefully lays out her argument regarding the nature of this rela- 
tionship, so central to The Hemingses of Monticello. In her estimation, Sally 
Hemings was more than just Jefferson’s concubine, as their son Madison 
described his parents’ relationship. Gordon-Reed argues that Hemings was 
Jefferson’s “substitute wife,” and he cared deeply for her. These were plausible 
conclusions, Gordon-Reed asserts, for several reasons. First, Sally Hemings was 
beautiful and obviously would have been attractive to most men. However, it was 
not just that she was beautiful, it also was that Sally supposedly looked a great deal 
like her older half-sister, Jefferson’s deceased wife, Martha Wayles. Jefferson pur- 
portedly loved his wife deeply, and thus was drawn to Martha’s younger look- 
alike. Gordon-Reed contends that Jefferson also chose Hemings because she suit- 
ed his domestic need for a seamstress and that she reminded him of his Monticello 
home when he was living in Paris. Sally was, of course, under his complete con- 
trol and, therefore, always physically and sexually accessible to Jefferson. 
Gordon-Reed has to concede, therefore, that Sally Hemings suited Jefferson’s 
desire for a “substitute” wife precisely because of her status as a slave. Gordon- 
Reed concludes that while Jefferson could not present Hemings publicly as his 
wife, she served all of the other roles of a southern wife during his era. This con- 
clusion, however, is flawed. 

Sally Hemings had all of the burdens, but few, if any, of the privileges of an 
elite, white, southern “wife” in the early republic. The reality that Jefferson did not 
present Sally Hemings publicly as his wife, for example, is a profound denial of 
the author’s assertion as well. Sally was granted no authority in Jefferson’s house- 
hold over his children, or other enslaved workers, except her own children. She 
did not have a family to whom Jefferson had to guarantee her well-being before 
he took her as his “wife.” Hemings had very little control over any aspect of her 
material life, including her clothing, which Jefferson chose for her, or the food that 
was provided. Perhaps most importantly, regarding her status in comparison with 
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that of a white planter’s wife, Sally Hemings had no honor that Jefferson recog- 
nized or, as a spousal protector, forced others to respect. Hemings’s reality in this 
relationship with her master was really the opposite of the author’s assertions 
regarding her “substitute wife” status. Indeed, the nature of Sally Hemings’s rela- 
tionship with Thomas Jefferson soundly resonates rather with the conclusions of 
Madison Hemings who, in 1873, spoke of his mother as “Jefferson’s concubine.” 

Any discussion of the sexual relations between slaveholders and enslaved 
women should distinguish concubinage as a particular form of sexual slavery, one 
among many forms of sexual contact experienced across the color line. For exam- 
ple, enslaved men and women experienced sexual harassment and intimidation; 
many were the victims of heterosexual attacks or rapes, sexual battery, or forced 
sodomy. Some were victims of pedophiles. Others were forced into homoerotic or 
homosexual relations. Many women, like Sally Hemings, were “concubines,” held 
in long-term sexual relationships that they had little recourse to refuse.’ 

Madison Hemings was not the only contemporary of Sally Hemings who 
described her relationship with Jefferson as concubinage. Israel Jefferson, another 
black house servant at Monticello, also depicted Sally’s bondage in this manner.’ It is 
curious, then, that Gordon-Reed would choose to disagree with Madison Hemings’s 
corroborated representation of his parents’ relationship. Madison’s interview, after all, 
is the one document descriptive of Hemings family life actually produced by a 
Hemings family member. Who, other than Thomas Jefferson or Sally Hemings, 
would be a more reliable witness than Madison or one of his siblings? Even if Israel 
Jefferson’s interview, which also appeared in 1873 in the same Ohio newspaper as 
Madison’s, had not offered validation, Gordon-Reed had little reason not to rely on 
Sally Hemings’s son for her conclusion. Madison, after all, lived for twenty-six years 
at Monticello with his mother and Jefferson. He then became her caretaker, along 

with his brother Eston, once Sally left Monticello. He must have seen and heard many 
things that fueled his conclusion that his mother was a “concubine.” Moreover, 
Madison appears to have been careful with his descriptions of male-female relations. 
When he described Jefferson’s courtship and marriage to Martha Wayles, for exam- 
ple, Madison noted that Jefferson “formed the acquaintance Ofsete! Martha oe 32) 
and an intimacy sprang up between them which ripened into love, and they were mar- 
ried.”! Perhaps more importantly, Madison did not describe all long-term relation- 
ships between slave master and enslaved females as “concubinage.” Even though he 
described both his mother and grandmother as being “concubines,” for example, he 
depicted his own wife’s enslaved grandmother, as a “slave” who “lived with her mas- 
ter, Stephen Hughes, near Charlottesville, as his wife.”!! Clearly, Madison Jefferson 
knew the difference between a “concubine” and a wife, even a “substitute” wife, 
when he described his mother as “Mr. Jefferson’s concubine.””” 

Jefferson may have, in some ways, treated Sally Hemings “benignly,” even 
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generously, compared to his treatment of the other bondswomen he owned. Yet, 
Sally Hemings did not have the social, financial, or even cultural power to act of 
her own will. Jefferson had complete control over Hemings for the entirety of her 
life at Monticello. Even when the adolescent Sally was in France with Jefferson, 
he still controlled the fate of all of her kin back in the United States, a powerful 
incentive for her to do exactly what he commanded, even when she was abroad. 

Gordon-Reed wisely does not conclude that Sally Hemings loved Thomas 
Jefferson. She does, however, suggest strongly that Hemings must have had a deep 
affection for him. After all, Jefferson’s seduction of Hemings in France included 
buying Hemings beautiful clothes; giving her a salary; having her inoculated at 
great expense; and limiting the amount of physical labor she performed. The bond 
deepened, Gordon-Reed would have the reader believe, because Jefferson contin- 
ued to treat Hemings and her kin well and because he did keep his promise to 
eventually free their children. 

While ultimately Annette Gordon-Reed does portray Thomas Jefferson as a 
selfish and sexist slaveholder, she continuously softens this image with specula- 
tions about possible romantic feelings he had for Hemings, and by placing empha- 
sis on Jefferson’s “kind” treatment of Sally’s children and siblings. Madison 
Hemings, however, was not persuaded that Jefferson treated him, or his siblings, 
any differently from the other “privileged” slaves in their domestic world. “He 
was uniformly kind to all about him,” Madison recalled. “He was not in the habit 
of showing partiality or fatherly affection to us children.” Madison added that 
Jefferson’s “undemonstrative” behavior in regard to his children by Sally Hemings 
was not characteristic of Jefferson’s treatment of his white grandchildren, with 
whom he was openly “affectionate.” !3 

Perhaps the most serious omission of Gordon-Reed’s analysis of the “Sally- 
Tom” relationship is that she never seriously takes on the discourse of rape, force, 
or coercion. Force, of all types, was constant in the lives of most enslaved women, 
and men. When the author does decide to discuss the possibility of physical force 
in this relationship, she chooses to contrast it with that of another well-known case 
of sexual relations between slaveholder and enslaved female—that of Celia and 
Thomas Newsome. However, the comparison is not a useful one. 

Celia was a 14-year-old slave girl who resided in Audrian County, Missouri, 
when she was purchased by Thomas Newsome, a well-to-do planter and slave- 
holder from neighboring Callaway County. Court records indicate that Newsome 
raped Celia on his trip home from the sale. He continued to force her to have sex 
with him for the next few years, producing at least two children. Some five years 
after her purchase, Celia was found guilty of murdering Newsome and was 
hanged."4 


The contextual differences in the lives of Celia Newsome and Sally Hemings are 
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clear. Celia was isolated from her family after sale; Sally was surrounded by her 
immediate and extended family most of her life. Celia lived outside of her master’s 
home and was, therefore, able to create a relationship of her own with a black man. 
Indeed, it was the fear of the loss of this relationship that finally gave her the courage 
to kill Newsome. Sally Hemings, however, was kept within Jefferson’s home— 
away from most other black or even mixed-race men, except those in her family. Just 
because there is some documentation of occasional “acts of benevolence” on 
Jefferson’s part does not negate possible force, emotional or physical, in the relation- 
ship between Jefferson and Hemings. Consider, for example, the relationship 
between Harriet Jacobs of Edenton, North Carolina, and her master James Norcom. 

Like Hemings, Harriet Jacobs came from a family of privileged, enslaved 
domestics and skilled mixed-race people who had been part of Norcom’s house- 
hold for generations. Norcom, like Jefferson, tried to ply the youthful Harriet with 
beautiful clothing and other material benefits for a sexual relationship with him. 
When Harriet refused, force became Norcom’s sustained tactic. Harriet chose to 
bind herself sexually to another man and then hide herself away for several years 
in an attic crawl space in order to avoid Norcom.'* Jacobs documented, through 
her own writings, Norcom’s coercion. Celia’s murder trial provided testimony 
about Newsome’s rapes. Sally Hemings unfortunately left no record of what real- 
ly happened between her and Jefferson. Her silence is palpable. 

Who, and what, did Sally Hemings choose? Gordon-Reed would have her 
readers believe that evidence for Sally’s choice to become Jefferson’s “substitute 
wife” is found in her “decision” to return to Virginia, instead of remaining in Paris, 
where she was “free.” One should consider, however, what the choice of remaining 
in Paris would have meant for the 16-year-old Sally. It would have meant that 
Hemings would have been a single mother with no obvious means of support, since 
once Jefferson left, she and her brother Robert would have been unemployed. It 
would have meant trying to have and raise a child without her mother, sisters, or 
other female kin around her for support. It would have meant leaving her entire 
family’s fate in the hands of a “rejected” slave owner. It would have meant making 
her way in a world she was still getting to know culturally and linguistically. It also 
would have meant living through and surviving the French Revolution. 

Thomas Jefferson and Sally Hemings left France for the United States a few 
months after the storming of the Bastille in July 1789. Certainly Sally understood 
that France was, and would continue to be, undergoing tremendous upheaval for the 
foreseeable future. How could she imagine what her fate would be once this violent 
revolution ended? Practicality and pragmatism seemed to rule Hemings’s decision, 
not romance or love. Madison Hemings’s interview again brings clarity to this issue. 
Madison asserted that, only after Jefferson promised his mother “extraordinary” 
privileges and that any children she had with him would be freed at age twenty-one, 
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she consented to return with him to the United States. Sally must have been relieved 
that she was able to extract at least a promise of relative well-being once re-enslaved 
in Virginia, for what other choice did she really have?!® 

The sexual labor that Sally Hemings performed for the next three decades at 
Monticello was only part of her duties as Jefferson’s bondswoman. According to 
Gordon-Reed, the blood relationship between the Hemings family and their own- 
ers greatly influenced the kinds of training and labor Jefferson prescribed for 
them. The mixed-race Hemings kin, for example, were mostly literate. Their liter- 
acy, perhaps more than anything else, distinguished them from other enslaved 
laborers. All were either domestic servants or skilled workers. The females took 
care of their owners’ physical, emotional, and sexual needs, the children, clothing, 
home furnishings, kitchens, gardens, and livestock. The boys and men worked as 
chefs, body servants, ironworkers, coachmen, carpenters, and trusted companions. 

Gordon-Reed is particularly attuned to the labor and feelings of the Hemings 
men. It is to her credit that she is able to construct a realistic scenario of the work 
lives of Elizabeth Hemings’s sons—Martin, Robert, James, Peter, and John. Her 
analyses of the labor of Robert and James are especially informative. The work 
lives of the men in this family were relatively exceptional with regard to the level 
of skilled training they received, their ability to move rather freely away from the 
Jefferson household, the opportunity many of them had to choose their own mas- 
ters when hired out, and the fact that Jefferson allowed some (Robert and James 
in particular) to keep much of their earnings. The Hemings men of this generation 
were indeed the favored bonded people among the 200 or more Jefferson owned. 

The reader also benefits from Gordon-Reed’s analyses of the lives of the 
younger generation of Hemings men as workers. Drawing again on the primary 
documents found mostly in Jefferson’s detailed records and on the work of Lucia 
Stanton and other archeologists and historians employed on site at Monticello, 
Gordon-Reed is able to provide her readers with detailed accounts of the Hemings 
men and their work in Jefferson’s nail factory, for example, where they labored 
under the supervision of their maternal uncle John.!7 

Annette Gordon-Reed’s descriptive analysis of the work that the Hemings 
women performed is less developed. While she does provide a general outline of 
the skilled, sexual, and domestic work that they performed for Jefferson and his 
white family, it is just an outline, not a full portrayal. Moreover, Gordon-Reed 
does not investigate the ways in which their labor bound these women together as 
a family and helped them to create comfortable homes for themselves. Within the 
black female domestic circle at Monticello, enslaved women, like those through- 
out the South who worked in the house and the field together, helped to take care 
of each other’s children, prepared special meals for family events, provided lov- 
ing medical attention, passed down stories of family lore, made each other’s 
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clothes and bedding, shared gossip, gave comfort in times of hardship, concocted 
and covered up plans of resistance, prayed and celebrated together, prepared 
deceased family members for burial, and stifled each other’s tears. Their lives as 
kin were sewn up in their quilts and simmered together in their pots. It is this 
essence of family life and lore that is so consistently absent from this work and 
undermines its significance as a study of the Hemings family, in particular, and 
African American families more generally, under slavery. 
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Elise Lemire, Black Walden: Slavery and Its Aftermath in Concord, Massachusetts. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2009. Pp. 233. Cloth $29.95. 


Black Walden: Slavery and Its Aftermath in Concord, Massachusetts, is an 
absorbing history of the practice of slavery in Concord and the community of free 
African Americans that emerged near Walden Pond. In 1854 transcendentalist writer 
Henry David Thoreau brought wide recognition to the area with Walden; or, Life in 
the Woods, a treatise on spiritual exploration, self-reliance, and simple living. Often 
overlooked in this literary classic is a chapter entitled “Former Inhabitants; and 
Winter Visitors,” which reports on a group of formerly enslaved African Americans 
who settled on Walden Pond. Elise Lemire took inspiration from that discussion and 
makes slavery and free and enslaved African Americans in Concord the subject of 
her book. She contends that Walden Pond was a “black space” before it became the 
“green space” of world renown. 

Focusing on the formation, growth, and decline of Concord’s African American 
community, Lemire begins with Concord’s elite white residents in the 1750s who 
came to recognize the advantages of slave labor. Acquired to perform agricultural 
tasks allowing elite white men to pursue leadership and other positions outside the 
home, enslaved men and women also performed the domestic and household duties 
that allowed elite white women to focus on other things. However, slave-owning 
was a dangerous undertaking, as local whites learned upon hearing that Mark, 
Phoebe, and Phyllis, the enslaved workers of John Codman, tried to poison him on 
at least seven occasions. Needless to say in Concord, whites’ anxieties over slave 
control made for a combustible environment as the colonists’ demands for independ- 
ence escalated. At this point, Lemire bypasses discussion of the intersection of rev- 
olutionary ideology and slavery, and instead focuses on how enslaved African 
Americans pitted patriots against loyalists. In Concord, enslaved African Americans 
“had minds of their own . . . and were not afraid to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunities to endanger their owners and their property, whether physically or political- 
ly.” During the hostilities some enslaved African Americans were known to report 
to the British authorities that their rebellious owner was stockpiling arms for the rev- 
olutionary militia. After the successful revolution, political and racial tensions 
spurred some Concord whites to free their enslaved workers who, in turn, took up 
residence near Walden Pond. Life in this community of free African Americans was 
difficult and austere: the soil rejected cultivation, disease roared through the area, 
and white racism choked off opportunities. Many left the area and by the time 
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Thoreau arrived in 1845, few traces of them remained. In Black Walden Lemire 
intends to challenge the portraits of Concord, Massachusetts, as an unwavering 
hotbed of abolitionism and Walden Pond as a “wilderness” linked only to Thoreau. 

Black Walden is a micro-history that offers a detailed treatment of Concord’s 
growth and development in the 18th-century Atlantic world. In the discussion of 
Colonel John Cuming, a Concord resident and slaveholder, Lemire situates 
Cuming’s mahogany desk and his enslaved worker Brister in both local and interna- 
tional contexts. “Both of the wedding gifts John Cuming received, the slave boy and 
the mahogany desk, were commodities brought to New England through the so- 
called triangle trade, that great piston driving New England’s colonial economy.” 
Lemire also examines church politics in the discussion of Rev. Daniel Bliss, the 
town’s religious leader and also a slaveholder, as well as the activities of Concord’s 
Female Charitable Society on behalf of African Americans living near Walden Pond 
in the 1840s. 

Aside from the author’s tendency to lapse into genealogy, Lemire frames the 
history of slavery in Concord in its appropriate local context. Capturing the social 
texture of an 18th-century Massachusetts community, Black Walden is a useful con- 
tribution to studies of New England slavery, Massachusetts history, and African 
American life. The book also offers a thorough depiction of the people in this com- 
munity, their economic activities, their desires for social advancement, and their 
day-to-day problems. Lemire makes it clear that while most white residents in 
Concord did not own slaves, “every inhabitant who was not enslaved, whether a 
slaveholder or not, agreed to uphold the institution.” 

Black Walden highlights the historical reality that New Englanders used 
enslaved workers to increase agricultural production and decrease household 
obligations, but Joanne Pope Melish covers much of the same ground in Disowning 
Slavery: Gradual Emancipation and “Race” in New England, 1780-1860 (1998). 
Interestingly, Black Walden also links cultural practices of African Americans near 
Walden Pond to West African traditions, pointing to housing architecture, culinary 
preferences, and spiritual beliefs as examples. “There is evidence in Concord that 
African beliefs remained an important part of the worldview” of formerly enslaved 
African Americans. However, it is highly unlikely that these cultural practices came 
directly from West Africa unchanged. Given the variety of West African beliefs and 
religious practices among the people who arrived in New England, syncretization 
very likely occurred within African American institutions. 

These criticisms aside, out of a short excerpt from Henry David Thoreau’s 
Walden, Lemire has put together an engrossing portrait of slaveholders and the 
freedpeople in Concord. While Black Walden will not revise current interpretations 
of New England slavery and free black life in the colonial and early national period, 
it does shed light on the boldness of the people, the family dynamics, economic 
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forces, and cooperative endeavors among Africans Americans in a small 
Massachusetts town. 


Delaina Price 
Yale University 


Hilary J. Moss, Schooling Citizens: The Struggle for African American Education in 
Antebellum America. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2009. Pp. 296. Cloth 
$37.50. 


In Schooling Citizens, Hillary J. Moss accomplishes a remarkable task in expli- 
cating the educational experiences of people of African descent in three different set- 
tings during the antebellum period. Moss examines how free and enslaved African 
Americans in New Haven, Connecticut; Baltimore, Maryland; and Boston, 
Massachusetts, sought to obtain schooling, and how whites either supported or hin- 
dered their efforts. Moss has produced an ambitious comparative analysis of the fac- 
tors that enhanced or impeded African Americans’ active pursuit of formal educa- 
tion. She addresses the unique social and economic conditions in each city, exam- 
ines competing views of black education, and describes African Americans’ access 
to publicly supported schooling. 

Schooling Citizens seeks to explain “what inspired individuals like [Henry 
Highland] Garnet, [Alexander] Crummell, and [Thomas] Sidney to endure so much 
for an education and what moved others, like the villagers of Canaan, to oppose 
them.” In addition to the better known advocates of African American education, 
Moss examines the average laborers’ views of educational goals and objectives, par- 
ticularly in Baltimore. By providing a comparative analysis, Moss allows readers to 
understand how the pursuit of citizenship coincided with the pursuit of schooling as 
a right in different locales, and how African Americans’ access to publicly support- 
ed schooling was determined by the larger white community. Moss also demon- 
strates that some common school advocates, including Horace Mann in 
Massachusetts, did not actively support African Americans’ desire to become equal- 
ly schooled citizens. 

Moss contends that in all three cities, “slavery and freedom are both paramount 
to understanding the relationship between race, citizenship, and educational oppor- 
tunity.” Since the publication of Carter G. Woodson’s The Education of the Negro 
Prior to 1861 in 1919, several historians have examined free African Americans’ 
determination to be educated citizens during this period. Moss follows the lead of 
Woodson, Leon Litwack, V. P. Franklin, Leonard Curry, Carleton Mabee, and oth- 
ers in her use of extensive archival sources to explain why and how African 
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Americans were, or were not, successful in acquiring access to public schooling. In 
the discussion of Boston’s antebellum African American community, Moss identi- 
fies those individuals for and against the opening of separate black public schools. 

In Connecticut, the end of slavery through the passage of gradual manumission 
laws coincided with African Americans’ efforts to secure their rights as citizens. 
Education was considered a key factor in citizenship, and paternalistic whites sought 
to control African Americans’ roles in society and access to schooling. Whites in 
New Haven even thwarted plans for the establishment of a college open to African 
Americans. Most whites believed that basic literacy training was sufficient for black 
workers restricted to manual labor and domestic service. Many African Americans 
and a few whites supported plans to provide African Americans access to schooling 
that would allow entrance to skilled and professional trades. Unfortunately, black 
higher education “exacerbated white fears over the power of education to undermine 
racial stability” and in New Haven whites blocked the opening of the college. 

In contrast to Boston and New Haven, in Baltimore, the circumstances were 
more complex because of the free and enslaved black populations. Through most of 
the antebellum era, Baltimore did not provide free public schooling to white children. 
Public schools supported by taxation were opened, but students were charged fees to 
attend the “public” schools. Moss contends that African Americans “understood the 
importance of schooling for children’s individual intellectual, spiritual, and econom- 
ic development,” but their protests and petitions against “taxation without equal par- 
ticipation” were often ineffective and they were forced to rely on the churches and 
their own institutions to obtain schooling. As a result, the majority of African 
Americans attended religious or private black schools, while being taxed to support 
the public schools in the city. African Americans’ network of schools increased their 
rates of literacy in Baltimore. At the same time, because of racial slavery, whites did 
not fear competition from educated African Americans; in fact, they took advantage 
of their skills. As long as the education of some blacks benefitted some whites in 
Baltimore, there was little violent opposition to African American schooling. 

Moss argues correctly that educational issues related to “race, citizenship, and 
educational opportunity have their roots in the antebellum period.” Moss’s analysis 
undercuts “any pretensions we might have about the democratic and progressive ori- 
gins of public education in America.” This is Schooling Citizens’ greatest accom- 
plishment, particularly the criticism of the undemocratic thrust of the common 
school movement. While Moss’s critique at times seems somewhat polemical, this 
is a well-researched book that should prove useful to historians, political scientists, 
and students of the antebellum United States. 


Adah Ward Randolph 
Ohio University 
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Mia Bay, To Tell the Truth Freely: The Life of Ida B. Wells. New York: Hill and 
Wang, 2009. Pp. 374. Cloth $35.00. Paper $18.00. 


For much of the 20th century Ida B. Wells never received the popular or schol- 
arly attention that her reform work merited. As the nation’s leading anti-lynching 
reformer, the first black female newspaper owner and editor, and a founder of the 
NAACP, Wells should have shared the spotlight with her male contemporaries, 
Booker T. Washington and W. E. B. Du Bois. Mia Bay’s beautifully written biog- 
raphy of Wells, Zo Tell the Truth Freely, is the latest work to restore Wells to her 
proper place in American history, as one of the most significant activists of 
her day. 

Bay admits that recently “Wells has been studied by an ever increasing number 
of scholars and biographers.” And given the large number of studies, it is curious 
that Bay felt no need to engage that literature to distinguish her biography from the 
many others. But perhaps there was no need to. To Tell the Truth Freely is part of a 
Hill and Wang series targeted for a general audience. Bay does not advance an orig- 
inal argument as do the analytical works by Patricia Schechter, Ida B. Wells-Barnett 
and American Reform, 1880-1930 (2000), and Crystal Feimster, Southern Horrors: 
Women and the Politics of Rape and Lynching (2009). Bay offers little reinterpreta- 
tion, but the page-turning, thought-provoking story is argument enough for the 
book’s existence. 

Bay is adept at seamlessly interweaving Wells’s public and private life into the 
narrative. Wells was born in 1862 in the Mississippi Delta to enslaved, socially 
active parents. In the antebellum and wartime politics of the Delta, Bay sees the 
root of Wells’s own political insights, something most historians have missed. A 
witness to black political victories during the Reconstruction era, as well as Ku 
Klux Klan violence, Wells “would spend the rest of her adult life trying to regain 
the black political rights and power that as a child she had seen Mississippi freed- 
men hold so briefly.” Bay carefully analyzes Wells’s diary and ledger book to 
reconstruct the difficulties of her life as a teacher in Memphis; a single woman 
without family to protect her honor; a woman pleased by male company but hes- 
itant to marry; a cash-strapped rural woman with middle-class aspirations; an 
African American woman facing the daily indignities of white racism and Jim 
Crow segregation. In all these moments, as Bay illustrates, Wells suffered from 
and challenged the social and cultural practices that denied African American 
women the privileges of Victorian womanhood and prevented them from gaining 
that status. 

When the author turns to the centerpiece of Wells’s early life, her anti- 
lynching campaign, Bay continues to weave together Wells’s personal and public 
life, and the broader national political context, Wells led an exhausting struggle 
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against extralegal violence, traveling twice to Great Britain and to venues 
across the United States to make her case, conducting on-site investigations of 
lynchings and race riots, publishing books and pamphlets, and petitioning 
government leaders. At the same time, Wells found time to marry publisher 
Ferdinand Barnett and the couple had four children. Bay portrays a woman who bal- 
anced these demands extraordinarily well, even though she struggled with 
personal rejections and public attacks because of her race, gender, and combative 
personality. 

At times there seemed to be no limits to what Wells could accomplish, and 
in her autobiography Wells claimed to be “the only woman in the United States who 
ever traveled throughout the country with a nursing baby to make political speech- 
es.” At other times, Wells’s ambitions were frustrated by gender 
norms, racial prejudice, and her unwillingness to compromise. Bay reports that 
Wells “often departed in a huff from the organizations that she helped create, her 
famous temper flaring when negotiations did not go her way.” Running 
throughout Bay’s analysis is the question: To what extent did Wells’s gender 
shape and limit her activism? If “Iola [Wells’s penname] were a man,” asked a 
contemporary, would Wells have received the attention given male leaders? 
Bay refuses to attribute the obstacles Wells faced to her gender (or her race), 
yet this analysis returns to that question. In addressing it, Bay has laid out 
the complexities of race and gender of the era in a beautiful and accessible 
narrative. 

Bay’s biography is about much more than the life of Ida B. Wells, and 
the social reformer’s life becomes a vehicle to survey late 19th- and early 20th-cen- 
tury African American history. When Wells’s parents escaped sharecropping in the 
1870s, Bay explains the fate they avoided and why so many others did not. When 
Wells filed suit against a railway company for being forcibly removed from the 
ladies’ car, Bay interrupts the narrative to provide a more complete discussion of the 
advent of Jim Crow segregation. Assaults on Ida B. Wells’s reputation become an 
occasion to explain how the racial/sexual order of the day attributed a pristine sex- 
ual purity to white women, while portraying African American women as irre- 
deemably promiscuous. 

Bay notes that Ida B. Wells, radical and uncompromising, anticipated much of 
W. E. B. Du Bois’s critique of the conservative political positions of Booker T. 
Washington, and in doing so, Bay carefully lays out the ideological divisions 
among African American leaders in the early 20th century. Without being tedious, 
Bay educates the reader about the promise and collapse of Reconstruction, emi- 
grationism, women’s clubs and fraternal organizations, the rise of black schools 
and churches, the black middle class and Victorian respectability, the myth of the 
black male rapist, and the blessings and curses of the emerging social science. We 
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learn of the rifts and alliances among black reformers, white suffragettes, and tem- 
perance advocates at the turn of the 20th century, as well as the 1898 Wilmington, 
North Carolina, race riot; the 1905 Niagara movement; the 1919 Red Summer; 
and the Garvey movement. Scholarly, accessible, and well-written, Zo Tell the 
Truth Freely should reach the diverse audience that is targeted. 


Matt Harper 
University of Central Arkansas 


Khalil Gibran Muhammad, The Condemnation of Blackness: Race, Crime, and 
the Making of Modern Urban America. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2010. 
Pp. 380. Cloth $35.00. 


Khalil Gibran Muhammad’s Condemnation of Blackness traces the origins of 
one of Americans’ most pernicious and enduring myths. Muhammad probes the 
emergence and the consequences of the popular racist assumption that African 
Americans possessed an innate criminality. He examines the work of white social 
scientists and statisticians in the Progressive era to argue that racial analyses of 
crime data during this period lent an aura of intellectual credibility to prejudicial 
beliefs that linked blackness with immorality. This cruel fiction subsequently 
facilitated and shaped the hardening of legal segregation and the explosions of 
anti-black violence in the first two decades of the 20th century. Black criminality 
quickly became one of the core assumptions in the harmful logic of legalized 
racial discrimination. 

The self-described biography of an idea, Condemnation of Blackness begins 
by discussing the mainstreaming of the purported connection between race and 
crime in the 1890s. Muhammad delves into the works of writers and social ana- 
lysts to explore how these researchers fashioned an intellectual consensus about 
African Americans’ predisposition towards misconduct. He suggests that the con- 
sistent misinterpretation of flawed national and local data on crime allowed 
researchers to ascribe an inherent immorality to the African American population. 
These individuals, Muhammad suggests, searched for no explanations beyond 
inborn racial characteristics to explain the statistical overabundance of black crim- 
inals. Hard-line segregationists and racial liberals alike embraced the data and the 
conclusions that flowed from it. A small, but adamant chorus of African American 
scholars and others, who pointed to structural inequalities and discriminatory 
treatment as important factors in the skewed statistics, faced harsh criticism from 
their peers who shouted them down as apologists. While many of these same white 
observers saw crimes among immigrant communities as the products of poor 
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physical and economic conditions, the underlying hold of scientific racism and 
social beliefs about black inferiority left no such flexibility in their attitudes 
towards African Americans’ alleged transgressions. The inevitable result of these 
intellectual currents, Muhammad argues, was a hardening of racial categories and 
the exclusion of the urban black population from many of the Progressive era’s 
reform efforts. 

To assess the impact of this myth upon the lived experiences of 
African Americans, Muhammad turns from national conversations to a local case 
study, devoting much of the text’s second half to a discussion of race and crime in 
Progressive era Philadelphia. Muhammad’s thorough and insightful work in these 
chapters highlights how these cultural beliefs played a crucial role in urban 
race relations and in the justification of northern racial inequalities. As cities such as 
Chicago and Philadelphia experienced the first large-scale migration of 
African Americans out of the South, assumptions about blacks’ immorality 
affected policing, the distribution of resources, and whites’ reception of the migrants. 
The result of whites’ presumptions was that urban African American communities 
suffered from both inadequate protection and relatively unfettered violent reprisals 
for perceived wrongdoing. Muhammad delves into the records of prominent black 
and white reformers, social advancement groups, and vice commissions to provide 
a detailed look at how the treatment of crime in Philadelphia reinforced racial 
inequities and promoted a level of anti-black violence that reached its high point in 
the Chester and Philadelphia riots during World War I. 

While most of Muhammad’s study examines the period between 1890 and 1919, 
his final chapter indicates a shift in scholarly conversations that took place in the 
1920s and 1930s. Due to increasing evidence and awareness of police misconduct, 
and the dedicated efforts of an array of black social scientists and reformers, inter- 
war discussions of black criminality increasingly began to take into account struc- 
tural inequalities and the consequences of racially discriminatory treatment. 
Muhammad captures the connections between a burgeoning black protest move- 
ment and a changing discourse about race and crime that called particular attention 
to northern racial practices. Condemnation of Blackness concludes, however, by 
arguing that the popular social scientific works of the 1940s—most notably Gunnar 
Myrdal’s An American Dilemma (1944)—undercut the efforts of these interwar aca- 
demics and activists by discounting white racism as a prevailing factor in the north- 
ern criminal justice system. By locating the problem of racial prejudice in policing 
and punishment in the South, Muhammad suggests that this 1940s scholarship 
helped pave the way for a revival of the urban black criminal archetype. 

Muhammad’s text is vivid, thoroughly researched, and offers some significant 
insights into Progressive era race relations in northern cities. The major challenge of 
the project lies in drawing the direct connection between the racial analyses 
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of crime data that are the centerpiece of Muhammad’s initial chapters and the per- 
vasiveness of the myth of innate black criminality in American society. 
His research certainly shows the ways in which statistical representations of African 
Americans’ alleged misdeeds bolstered popular assumptions about 
race and immorality while legitimizing claims of objectivity and empirical support 
for those beliefs. The impact of these studies was far from trivial. Yet it may take 
more than the evidence Muhammad has skillfully amassed here to convince histori- 
ans that this intellectual discourse had the same effect on popular knowledge as best- 
selling white supremacist author Thomas Dixon, Jr., or the host of sensationalist 
politicians who trafficked in rumor, malice, and the power of this stereotype. 
Another minor point is that the author might also have examined more closely how 
courtroom trials and African American attorneys challenged and shaped the public 
discourse on crime, policing, and black identity. The work of legal scholar Kenneth 
W. Mack offers some particularly relevant discussions in this regard. 

On the whole, Muhammad’s Condemnation of Blackness marks a tremendous 
contribution to scholarship on racism and reform in the Progressive era and will help 
point the way forward in ongoing conversations about crime, punishment, and repre- 
sentations of blackness in the United States. By weaving together the histories of sci- 
entific racism, migration, immigrant and African American uplift ideologies, racial 
violence, and sociopolitical change in the cauldron of the urban North, this text offers 
important insights into how ideas about race shaped urban life. As the nation contin- 
ues to wrestle with disparities in its criminal justice system and the considerable con- 
sequences thereof, Muhammad’s work serves as a poignant reminder of how these 
inequalities were shaped and how deeply they reach back into the nation’s history. 


Jeffrey D. Gonda 
Yale University 


Hilton Kelly, Race, Remembering, and Jim Crow’s Teachers. New York: Routledge, 
2010. Pp. 133. Cloth $95.00. 


In an innovative analysis of African American teachers in rural North Carolina, 
Hilton Kelly’s new book, Race, Remembering, and Jim Crow’ Teachers joins the 
scholarly debates over the impact of race on education in 20th-century North 
Carolina. Grounding the study in the literature of various disciplines, Kelly offers an 
extensive discussion of his methodology, rather than a detailed discussion that places 
his subjects in a specific historical context. Kelly argues that “black teachers were a 
major resource for black achievement and social mobility.” His main sources of evi- 
dence are the oral interviews he conducted with forty-four African American educa- 
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tors who taught during the Jim Crow period in three counties in rural North 
Carolina—Edgecombe, Nash, and Wilson. While there was no clear delineation of 
the study’s time period, most of the teachers worked in public schools from the 
1940s to the 1990s. In addition, Kelly also uses secondary sources from the fields of 
sociology, history, and literature to outline the larger context. 

Race, Remembering, and Jim Crow’ Teachers offers a strong rebuttal to the 
claims of Adam Fairclough and others that southern black teachers were poorly 
educated and less qualified than southern white teachers. Kelly uses archival evi- 
dence to confirm that the African American teachers he interviewed possessed 
more academic degrees and higher education credentials than the average white 
teachers in that region. While his teachers’ statements and historical records sup- 
port his arguments, more discussion of the evidence on salary differentials between 
black and white teachers and the conditions in black public schools would have 
strengthened his overall analysis. 

Race, Remembering, and Jim Crow’s Teachers does offer insightful discussions 
of the ways researchers conduct oral interviews. Kelly counters the argument that 
African American teachers who related positive memories of working in segregat- 
ed schools were merely nostalgic by offering a more nuanced analysis of their state- 
ments as texts, and he examines the multiple variables that affect and impact mem- 
ory. While using methods from sociology and education research to develop his 
subject sample and the interview process, Kelly could have also utilized the exten- 
sive oral history collections that contain the voices of North Carolina’s black teach- 
ers during legal segregation. The Behind the Veil: Documenting the African 
American Experience in the Jim Crow South project included interviews with 
African American educators, and the interviewers asked questions similar to 
Kelly’s and received similar answers. In addition, there are several excellent online 
resources such as the University of North Carolina’s “Documenting the American 
South” collection that contains oral interviews with African American educators 
who worked in all-black schools and expressed similar perspectives. More research 
should be carried out to try and explain why these educators’ recollections about 
these schools were so similar across the South. 

Kelly applies the idea of “hidden transcripts” to counter prevailing perceptions 
about the inferiority of the all-black schools. By delving into these teachers’ social 
worlds, one finds numerous examples of the ways African American teachers pro- 
moted academic excellence, developed human capital, maintained discipline, and 
created safe spaces for students to progress in a nurturing environment. While Race, 
Remembering, and Jim Crow’ Teachers focuses mainly on prominent educational 
issues and theories, past and current, there is a lack of information about the broad- 
er social and political context in which these African American teachers worked and 
lived. For example, there was little mention of the history of the African Americans 
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living in those three North Carolina counties, or the history of race relations before 
and after the Supreme Court’s 1954 Brown v. Board of Education decision. Prior to 
the Brown decision, southern school boards and state legislatures allocated addition- 
al funds to support all-black public schools and increased black teachers’ salaries in 
an attempt to prevent desegregation. Did this happen in these three counties in North 
Carolina? In some places, African American teachers lost their jobs as part of the 
desegregation process and many all-black schools were closed. How did these 
events affect the teachers interviewed? The answers could call into question Kelly’s 
emphasis on these educators’ fond memories of legally segregated public education. 

While Kelly offers a thought-provoking discussion of race, the analysis of gen- 
der issues is undeveloped. If most of the teachers interviewed by Kelly were women 
and most of the black teachers during this period were female, how did gender issues 
shape his interviews and the study overall? Kelly discussed “the politics of 
respectability,” but did not fully explain the gendered dimensions of this concept and 
the important role that black female teachers had in shaping its meanings. The inter- 
viewees’ statements about gender issues and the “colorism” they encountered could 
have been analyzed more thoroughly. In addition, Kelly provides a detailed discus- 
sion of E. Franklin Frazier’s criticisms of black teachers in the 1940s and 1950s, 
arguing that they were only concerned about their own class and financial status. 
The “hidden transcripts” unearthed by Kelly reveal how some teachers used their 
own funds to offset the poverty among their students. While Kelly offers concrete 
evidence to refute Frazier’s claims, an analysis of these teachers’ reactions and 
responses to the efforts of early civil rights activists would have revealed more about 
these educators’ class ideology and their “hidden” views about school integration. 

Overall, Race, Remembering, and Jim Crow’ Teachers makes a useful contri- 
bution to the study of black teachers in North Carolina. The book includes an exten- 
sive review of contemporary educational issues relating to African American teach- 
ers under legal segregation and provides an insightful analysis of the role and impact 
of memory on oral history interviews. 


Sonya Ramsey 
University of North Carolina, Charlotte 


Kevern Verney and Lee Sartain, eds., Long Is the Way and Hard: One Hundred 
Years of the NAACP. Fayetteville: University of Arkansas Press, 2009. Pp. 313. 
Cloth $70.00. Paper $29.95. 


Long Is the Way and Hard: One Hundred Years of the NAACP, edited 
by Kevern Verney and Lee Sartain, brings together a collection of insightful and ana- 
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lytical essays that document the civil rights work of the NAACP over the 
past one hundred years. Divided into two parts “The NAACP at the National Level” 
and “The NAACP at the State, City, and Local Levels,” this anthology explores the 
challenges that the NAACP confronted as it developed into the nation’s leading civil 
rights organization. Underscoring the traditional historiography on the NAACP’s 
legal work to achieve civil rights as well as the bureaucratic relationship between the 
national office and the branches, this volume advances the scholarship on the 
NAACP’s national leadership, the troublesome class divisions, grassroots activism, 
and the coalitions with other local or national civil rights organizations. While no 
definitive history of the NAACP has been written given the vastness of the subject 
and sources, the essays in Long Is the Way and Hard represent some of the best of 
the emerging scholarship on the NAACP. 

While important works on the NAACP national leadership have surfaced such 
as Kenneth Janken’s biography of Walter White, in the chapter “All Shadows Are 
Dark’: Walter White, Racial Identity, and National Politics,” Simon Topping dis- 
cusses this influential leader who catapulted the NAACP into its position as the lead- 
ing civil rights organization. White’s personal racial identity and conservative polit- 
ical affiliations often created controversy in the African American community such 
as his marriage to the white socialite and divorcee Poppy Cannon in 1949. Topping 
discusses how White’s bureaucratic leadership style led some to quit the organiza- 
tion. Topping contends that White’s “management style and his sense of his own 
central importance to the NAACP can all be questioned, but his harshest critics con- 
ceded that he turned the Association into a mass movement, raised its public profile, 
oversaw its switch to a largely African American senior staff, and firmly established 
it as the key voice of African Americans.” 

Highlighting the class divisions in African American communities and the larg- 
er American society, several essays show how class differences created problems 
within the NAACP branches. For example, Lee Sartain argues that the “elitist atti- 
tudes” among the middle-class leaders in Louisiana NAACP branches often created 
difficulties in mobilizing working-class black Louisianans around issues important 
to African Americans as a group. Christopher Robert Reed explains how class divi- 
sions in the Chicago NAACP branch led to competing visions for achieving equal 
rights in the city. The middle-class leaders called for complete integration, but many 
in the working class envisioned the creation of a “black metropolis.” “The concept 
of race equality seemed real and the actualization of a color-blind national society 
appeared achievable to a portion of the economically well-off upper middle class,” 
writes Reed. However, among “the mass of the laboring class, . . . doubt existed as 
to the efficacy of this goal.” The dissension between middle-class and working-class 
African Americans limited the Chicago branch’s activism and effectiveness in com- 
bating the racialized inequalities in the city. Similarly, Jonathan Watson discusses 
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how class divisions in the San Francisco and Los Angeles NAACP branches pre- 
vented the organization from generating a mass-based membership. “Of the Los 
Angeles branch,” writes Watson, “one black Angeleno later recalled that ‘the 
NAACP was run by aristocrats.”” Although class divisions permeated the California 
NAACP branches, local and national campaigns were promoted that benefitted the 
“broader black community and not just the middle class.” 

Other chapters emphasize the importance of the branches in advancing grass- 
roots activism and building coalitions with other civil rights organizations. Andrew 
M. Fearnley’s chapter shows that the NAACP branch in Cleveland was very active 
in addressing the racial issues facing African Americans in the city, and forming 
alliances with other civil rights groups. When a member of the Future Outlook 
League (FOL) was jailed for attempting to integrate a public swimming pool, the 
NAACP investigated the arrest since John O. Holly, president of the FOL, was also 
a member of the Cleveland branch. While Andrew Fearnley concludes that “at least 
at the grassroots level, ideological differences between civil rights groups often dis- 
solved with the practical need to cooperate,” the larger social context for these 
organizations is missing in this discussion. 

Essays in this volume also reveal how NAACP branches in the 
North, Midwest, and the West fought to eliminate residential segregation. Before the 
Ossian Sweet case in Detroit in 1925, the Cleveland branch was providing assistance 
to African American residents who fought against residential segregation in the city. 
Not only did the Cleveland branch confront local discriminatory practices, but it also 
supported rural black southerners in their fight against Jim Crow labor practices. 
Because many of the Cleveland branch’s members were southern migrants, the 
branch became involved in issues that affected its members’ relatives stil] living the 
rural South. The branch provided legal assistance to “a Mississippi man threatened 
with the loss of his farm and crops because his brother-in-law, a resident of 
[Cleveland], alerted the branch officers to his situation.” Jonathan Watson also 
points out how in the 1940s African Americans in California fought against restric- 
tive covenants that barred them from all-white residential areas. However, when the 
restrictions were broken, the white backlash was tremendous. In several instances, 
African American families in Los Angeles had crosses burned in their yards, and one 
family died in an arson attack. 

Although this anthology breaks new ground in several areas, there is very little 
information about the anti-lynching crusade or the activities of the NAACP youth 
councils and college chapters in advancing the organization’s national agenda and 
grassroots campaigns. The most detailed discussion of the NAACP youth councils 
is in Patrick Flack’s discussion of the “Tensions in the Relationship between Local 
and National NAACP Branches: The Example of Detroit, 1919-41.” He mentions 
the Detroit youth councils’ activism during the United Automobile Workers’ (UAW) 
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strike at Ford’s River Rouge plant in 1937 after the parent branch failed to act. The 
Detroit youth councils sprang into action and “distributed ten thousand leaflets urg- 
ing African Americans not to be used as strikebreakers.” Flack further maintains that 
youth activism played a crucial role in the victory of the UAW strikers. In “Uneasy 
Alliance: The NAACP and Martin Luther King,” Peter J. Ling makes references to 
the NAACP youth councils. He notes that some of the early recruits to the Student 
Nonviolence Coordinating Committee (SNCC) were previously members of 
NAACP youth councils. Simon Hall’s “The NAACP and the Challenges of 1960s 
Radicalism” notes how NAACP youth groups embraced Black Power to the chagrin 
of Roy Wilkins and the national leaders. More discussion of the NAACP youth 
groups’ activism would have increased the volume’s overall contribution. 

This anniversary anthology offers new insights into the NAACP’s national lead- 
ership, class divisions, grassroots activism, and coalitions with other local and 
national civil rights organizations. Indeed, Verney and Sartain’s Long Is the Way and 
Hard is an important addition to the scholarship on the NAACP and should be of 
interest to historians and scholars of African American politics for years to come. 


Thomas L. Bynum 
Middle Tennessee State University 


Orville Vernon Burton and David O’Brien, eds., Remembering Brown at Fifty: The 
University of Illinois Commemorates Brown v. Board of Education. Urbana, IL: 
University of Illinois Press, 2009. Pp. 435. Paper $35.00. 


In 2004 numerous U.S. colleges and universities sponsored events to commem- 
orate the 50th anniversary of the Supreme Court’s landmark 1954 Brown v. Board of 
Education decision. The University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign conducted one 
of the largest celebrations that included lectures, seminars, and a major conference. 
Those at the University of Illinois demonstrated a strong commitment to recogniz- 
ing the importance of the Brown decision, scrutinizing its historical impact, and dis- 
cussing its relevance for contemporary American education. Remembering Brown at 
Fifty, edited by Orville Vernon Burton and David O’Brien, contains a variety of 
essays and artwork produced by a wide range of scholars, activists, and public intel- 
lectuals that offer unique insights into Browns multifaceted legacy. The volume’s 
strength lies in the broad historical context covered and the discussion of Browns 
current significance. 

Remembering Brown at Fifty is organized into five sections, based on the schol- 
arly or artistic content. The first section, titled “Brown: Its History and Legacy,” 
opens with Darlene Clark Hine’s essay on pre-Brown black communities, one of the 
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best in the collection. She discusses Brown’ historical origins in southern black 
communities where African American professionals directed new tactics in the fight 
for racial equality. Focusing on the development of Briggs v. Elliot (1947) that came 
out of South Carolina, Hine shows how a “militant second-generation New Negro” 
formulated innovative litigation strategies to address racial inequalities and injus- 
tices, laying the groundwork for future legal victories such as Smith v. Allwright 
(1948) and eventually the Brown decision. 

Social historian George Lipsitz offers an informative essay on the tactics 
employed by white segregationists to resist the implementation of the Supreme 
Court’s decision, impressively covering opposition to school desegregation begin- 
ning with Arkansas Governor George Faubus’s mobilization of the National Guard 
to prevent the desegregation of Little Rock’s Central High School in 1957. Lipsitz 
describes various white supremacist tactics such as restrictive housing and credit 
laws, discriminatory zoning practices, and the gerrymandering of school district 
boundaries. Margaret Anderson and Laughlin McDonald insightfully demonstrate 
the importance of the Brown decision to other major 20th-century Supreme Court 
rulings and how the decision on public education was used to strike down segrega- 
tion in public accommodations, housing, and other areas. Joe Feagin and Bernice 
McNair Barnett analyze the complicated successes and failures of “integrated” pub- 
lic education and its impact on African American children and families. 

“Brown and Lived Experience,” the second section of Remembering Brown at 
Fifty, begins with two essays by the children of Joseph A. DeLaine, the determined 
South Carolina leader who launched the Briggs v. Elliott case. Other civil rights 
activists share personal stories about the ways the Brown decision impacted their 
lives and social activism. In one of his final essays, historian John Hope Franklin 
captivatingly recalls his interactions with Thurgood Marshall during the Brown liti- 
gation. Southern civil rights movement veterans Constance Curry, James 
Onderdonk, and Ed Blankenheim offer personal accounts of their early civil rights 
involvement, connecting these actions to Brown, and challenging readers to engage 
with present-day struggles for educational equity. 

“The Arts and Brown,” and “Illinois and Brown,” the next two sections, deal 
with more specialized subjects, and the “performance pieces” should be of particu- 
lar interest to artists and art historians. The chapters on the impact of Brown on 
Illinois highlights localized concerns for the most part; however, the chapter by 
James Loewen, tracing the impact of public school desegregation on small towns in 
Illinois, sheds light on an issue often overlooked in the emphasis on documenting 
school desegregation efforts in large cities. “Public Intellectuals and Brown and Its 
Legacy,” the final section, includes inspirational essays from activists and educators 
Julian Bond, Freeman A. Hrabowski, Christopher Benson, and Juan Williams, who 
discuss the significance of the Brown decision for black youth, for Thurgood 
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Marshall’s leadership, and for the larger Civil Rights Movement, offering personal 
insights that complement very well the scholarly essays. 

Featuring a broad range of scholars and activists, Remembering Brown at Fifty 
informs us about the origins and impact of the Brown decision, while reminding us 
that the fight for educational equality in U.S. public education is far from over. The 
anthology provides wonderful insights into the ways that activists, scholars, and 
artists have interpreted the ruling, and should inspire others to continue the struggle 
to achieve educational equality in the United States. 


William Sturkey 
The Ohio State University 


David C. Carter, The Music Has Gone Out of the Movement: Civil Rights and the 
Johnson Administration, 1965-1968. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 2009. Pp. 359. Cloth $35.00. 


The conception of civil rights in the United States historically has not been alto- 
gether univocal. From the time people of African descent became a politically con- 
scious social unit in North America, there have been at least two visions competing 
for support in the political arena. Most whites have viewed civil rights as a means to 
improve their material conditions and social status, while African Americans have 
pushed for civil rights to transform social relations and gain recognition and equal 
treatment as human beings and citizens. Despite important differences, the two 
visions have remained connected because, in a sense, they express different aspects 
of the same cultural concept. Historically, protests and civil rights campaigns by 
African Americans began near the end of the 18th century and have continued to ebb 
and flow to the present. David Carter’s The Music Has Gone Out of the Movement: 
Civil Rights and the Johnson Administration, 1965-1968 focuses on Lyndon B. 
Johnson’s (LBJ) quest to advance African Americans’ civil rights in an environment 
where the nature of race relations was clearly marked in white supremacist law and 
social traditions. Carter’s study provides remarkable insight into how black and 
white visions of civil rights affected an American president caught between his per- 
sonal connections to that white supremacist tradition and his dream of a “Great 
Society.” 

Carter begins with the speech Johnson delivered at Howard University on 4 
June 1965 where he elaborated key components of his civil rights initiative, which 
included legislation, national conferences, and governmental actions to improve the 
social and economic conditions for African Americans. Influenced by the newly 
released Moynihan Report, Johnson stood poised to “open the gates of opportunity” 
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and to seek “not just legal equality, but human equality.” Although he recognized 
that white racism was “matched by no other prejudice in our society” and that 
African Americans’ psychological wounds would remain “always open,” Johnson 
still promised to open “the doors of opportunity closed to hope.” However, after the 
passage of the 1964 Civil Rights Act and the 1965 Voting Rights Act, Carter 
describes how African Americans’ increasing demands were more challenging to 
LBJ than whites’ rage and violent attacks on African Americans. Johnson exhibited 
symptoms of “hero despair” that was a manifestation of a growing sense of his help- 
lessness in a nation exploding from racial antagonisms. Five days after Johnson 
signed the Voting Rights Act on 6 August 1965, the Watts riot erupted in Los 
Angeles, which was soon followed by increasing political pressure from powerful 
southern congressmen to crack down on “black militants.” Johnson was “shocked” 
by the events and the outbreak of violence “fueled emotions that careened between 
rage and profound depression.” By the spring of 1966 the civil rights leadership was 
divided, and many lost “faith in the president’s civil rights agenda.” With the rise of 
Stokely Carmichael and the demands for “Black Power,” the White House became 
more preoccupied with containing than advancing black civil rights. 

Carter believes that when Johnson returned on 2 March 1967 for Howard 
University’s 100th anniversary, that speech “lacked the thematic coherence of the 
1965 address.” Johnson faced a “logjam in Congress” and a “pessimistic sense that 
a long hot summer was in the making” for northern cities. Southern congressmen 
could barely “retain their glee as the Negro problem suddenly moved north of the 
Mason-Dixon Line.” After the riots in the summer of 1967 in Cincinnati, Newark, 
and Detroit and having to commit federal troops to bring the situation under control, 
the Johnson administration was forced “back to a position of reacting to events” in 
the midst of calls for the re-establishment of “law and order.” Added to the list of 
Johnson’s civil rights challenges was the enormous political pressure coming from 
Ronald Reagan, George Wallace, Richard Nixon, and other conservatives to stem 
the lawlessness. The conservative politicians competed for headlines with Stokely 
Carmichael, H. Rap Brown, and the advocates for Black Power. In an effort to avoid 
“a counterforce of white fear and resentment” that could destroy his civil rights 
options, in July 1967 Johnson created a National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorder, chaired by Illinois Democratic governor Otto Kerner, with Republican 
New York City mayor John Lindsay, vice chairman, to investigate the disturbances. 

The relatively moderate commission concluded unanimously eight months later 
that “our nation is moving toward two societies, one black, one white—separate and 
unequal.” While Johnson’s aides assured him that the report depicted an administra- 
tion “heading in the right direction” but “moving too slowly,” Carter believes that 
“Johnson seemed deaf to the praise as he obsessed over the implicit critique of his 
generalship, his War on Poverty, his beloved Great Society.” The book ends with 
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Johnson seething with anger over these conclusions and soon announcing his deci- 
sion not to run for reelection as president. Five days later on 4 April 1968, 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., was assassinated; ten weeks later New York Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy, Johnson’s earlier nemesis on civil rights issues, was assassinat- 
ed in Los Angeles. Given these conditions, Johnson felt he made the right decision. 
These fallen “heroes” also signaled the beginning of the end of presumed American 
innocence. 

Carter’s description and analysis of an American president caught in the turbu- 
lent events of the 1960s is superbly crafted, well-written, and at times morbidly 
humorous. Carter has an encyclopedic grasp of the events between 1965 and 1968 
that makes this book essential for the undergraduate student reading her or his first 
book on the history of civil rights in the United States, as well as the political scien- 
tist or historian who seeks to document conflicting currents of thought in the 
American democratic tradition. 


Louis Wright 
Howard University 


James E. Westheider, The African American Experience in Vietnam: Brothers in 
Arms. Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, Inc., 2007. Pp. 210. Cloth 
$65.00. Paper $16.95. 


In The African American Experience in Vietnam: Brothers in Arms, James E. 
Westheider provides an analysis of the African American experience in the U.S. mil- 
itary, and although the book’s focus is on the Vietnam War, it includes general infor- 
mation on African Americans’ involvement in military institutions and activities his- 
torically. Westheider seeks to debunk the myth that African Americans in the mid- 
20th century saw military service as “a professional opportunity.” In contrast, 
Westheider argues that “personal and institutional racism [were] endemic to the sys- 
tem.” The book challenges traditional associations between military service and cit- 
izenship, and simplistic views that portray the military as one of the models for 
achieving racial equality in American society. By the 1950s and 1960s “[t]he front 
lines in the fight for equality were no longer in the military, but in the backwoods of 
the South and the urban ghettos of the North.” 

One of the major strengths of the book lies in the attention paid to historical con- 
text. In the discussion of “African Americans in the armed forces before Vietnam,” 
Westheider offers a history of black participation in military actions since the 18th 
century. From the American Revolution to the Civil War to the First and Second 
World Wars, African Americans played significant roles; however, black veterans 
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were often the victims of racial discrimination, mob violence, and lynching. Black 
servicemen and veterans were more severely hurt by the Great Depression than their 
white counterparts due to institutional racism. In the examination of the Vietnam 
War and the military draft, Westheider explains that in the 1950s African Americans 
were 10.7 percent of all draft calls and comprised about 11 percent of the U.S. pop- 
ulation. During the Vietnam War era, African Americans made up 14 percent of all 
the draftees, while they were 12 percent of the total population. Although this gap 
was relatively small, Westheider points out that civil rights leaders in the 1960s were 
well aware of the disparities, particularly on the battlefield and in the officers’ ranks, 
and called for changes. 

“The Black Military Experience in the Vietnam Era” covers African Americans’ 
experiences in the military after being drafted. Both individual and institutional 
racism affected their military experiences, even though the U.S. military command- 
er General William C. Westmoreland declared that the “Vietnam War was the first 
war in which the military did not condone racial inequality.” Despite the social 
progress in the larger society during the civil rights era, Westheider paints a some- 
what grim, but accurate, picture of the military during the war. Black military per- 
sonnel, both on and off-duty, were confronted by various forms of white racism, but 
the sharing of black popular music and Jet, Ebony, and other black publications pro- 
vided rare but precious opportunities for relaxation for many black soldiers. 

The discussion of “Antiwar Sentiment and Black Disillusionment” highlights 
civil rights and antiwar activism within African American communities. Although 
many African Americans supported the war in its early phases, particularly in light 
of President Lyndon B. Johnson’s strong support for their civil rights demands, 
many eventually became disenchanted with the U.S. military’s continuing involve- 
ment in Vietnam and called for withdrawal. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., and other 
antiwar activists were considered unpatriotic, but they were determined to protest 
against the war. Anti-Vietnam War activism caused deep rifts in the civil rights 
coalition. Moreover, in examining “Racial Violence in the Military and the Military 
Response,” Westheider reports that after the assassination of Dr. King, the racial ten- 
sions in the military escalated. To try and deal with the volatile situation, the Marine 
Corps had to issue an order that black cultural expressions were to be respected in 
the units and on the bases (it was not until 1969 that the display of Confederate flags 
at U.S. military facilities was banned by the Pentagon). This examination of racial 
violence explodes the myth that the military was one of the institutions that achieved 
racial equality in the 1960s. 

With the “Vietnamization” of the war in the early 1970s, the U.S. military began 
to plan its departure. In the aftermath, many black and white military personnel were 
diagnosed with “post-traumatic stress disorder” upon their return home, and often 
encountered difficulties finding employment. African American veterans were more 
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likely to face hardships in the transition to civilian life than their white counterparts. 
Westheider also surveys the changes in the U.S. military over the last three decades 
and concludes that “the racial climate in the military had improved” by the end of 
the 20th century. 

Westheider includes statistical data on the U.S. military, letters of protest, mili- 
tary records, and archival materials documenting the African American experience in 
the armed services, though some of the information presented lacks the needed 
historical evidence. Although the book’s title suggests it covers only the experiences 
of African American soldiers in the Vietnam War, its scope is larger. James 
Westheider’s African American Experience in Vietnam can be used as an introducto- 
ry text in courses on the history of African Americans in the modern U.S. military and 
offers a detailed account of the black military experience during the civil rights era. 


Yuya Kiuchi 
Michigan State University 


Stefan M. Bradley, Harlem vs. Columbia University: Black Student Power in the 
Late 1960s. Urbana, IL: University of Illinois Press, 2009. Pp. 272. Cloth $40.00. 


Oftentimes in the past “the North” was portrayed as racially progressive on 
the matters of black civil rights, while “the South” was often indicted as backward. 
However, in the 1960s racial injustices were widespread in the United States, 
regardless of the specific geographical location. Stefan Bradley in Harlem vs. 
Columbia University discusses how African Americans living in Harlem in the 
1960s experienced racial discrimination in their interactions with Columbia 
University that paralleled in many ways the situation for black southerners. 
Bradley’s work reveals these northern racial practices and examines how black 
students, working with the residents of Harlem, challenged the institution’s power 
and forced Columbia’s administration to recognize their positions on issues that 
directly affected their community. 

In telling this story Bradley makes the central argument that conflict between 
white colleges and universities and black communities is best understood through an 
examination of the interconnection of race and power. Columbia University was a 
powerful institution, and “the predominately white Ivy League school . . . func- 
tioned, as did many white institutions in the 1960s, as one that would impose its will 
on the seemingly defenseless black communities of Morningside Heights and neigh- 
boring Harlem.” Although there were plans for Columbia to expand into a neighbor- 
hood occupied by working-class African Americans, the school’s administrators did 
not feel they needed to consult the community members or consider how the expan- 
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sion would impact their neighborhoods. Even before Columbia planned to build a 
gymnasium in Morningside Heights, the university’s leaders were buying large 
amounts of public land and properties, which essentially made it the largest landlord 
in the neighborhood. Many in the African American community viewed this prac- 
tice as toxic because Columbia’s first priority was to provide student housing, which 
inevitably displaced a number of black working-class residents. 

As the idea of Columbia’s plans to build a gymnasium in Morningside Park cir- 
culated through the black community, tensions increased. Residents of the commu- 
nity viewed Columbia as an imperial power that was now attempting to take away 
the only place close by where their children could play. Bradley emphasizes that 
Morningside Park was by no means a perfect recreational space for children. Indeed, 
“Morningside Park was the ‘most feared park in the country.’” Visitors saw “shat- 
tered steps, broken walks, eroded slopes, and playground equipment wrenched from 
its supports.” While the community members understood that the park needed to be 
improved, they felt the improvements should be done by the city. But they also 
understood a change in ownership would mean that Columbia’s officials could do 
whatever they wanted with the park. The constant expansion into nearby areas cre- 
ated distrust between Columbia and her neighbors. When Columbia purchased the 
park to turn it into a student gymnasium, the local residents became increasingly 
resentful, which eventually led to protests and organized resistance. 

Bradley presents his story chronologically and chapters one and two include 
detailed accounts of the events leading to the estranged relationship between the res- 
idents of Harlem and Columbia’s elites. Harlem in the 1960s remained a political 
and social hub for black activism. Bradley makes it clear that the activism started 
long before Columbia purchased Morningside Park, and groups such as the 
Morningside Tenants Committee and Architects Renewal Committee of Harlem 
(ARCH) had begun challenging the institution as soon as they learned of new pur- 
chases of land in Harlem and Morningside Heights. These organizations got 
Columbia’s leaders to agree to some concessions, but the administrators continued 
to buy up land nearby to expand. 

Eventually, Students for a Democratic Society (SDS), Students’ Afro-American 
Society (SAS), and other student groups challenged the expansion plans and 
launched boycotts and sit-ins in protest. The rise of the New Left and the Black 
Power Movement, according to Bradley, greatly influenced these organizations’ 
decisions to act; however, they soon ventured in different directions. SDS, the most- 
ly white leftist group, sought to increase “student power” at Columbia, whereas 
SAS, the black student organization with strong ties to the Harlem community, was 
trying to prevent Columbia from building a gymnasium in Morningside Park. These 
groups began the student boycott together, but separated because black students 
believed they needed to be in control of the agenda, and they felt that SDS’s goal 
became a distraction from their primary objective. 
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Several chapters are devoted to explaining how the alliance between SAS 
and residents of Harlem and Morningside Heights prevented Columbia from build- 
ing a gymnasium in the park. After the protests, committees were established to con- 
sult with members of the community whenever Columbia had plans to expand. 
Bradley discussed the demand for a Black Studies program and how it emerged as 
one of the goals of Black Power advocates. Once black students realized their power, 
they wanted increased recognition inside Columbia and advocated for the creation a 
“Black Studies Institute” and the hiring of additional black faculty members. In the 
final chapters Bradley not only reports that Columbia hired more black faculty mem- 
bers and eventually created a Black Studies Institute in 1993, but also notes that 
many black Harlemites still viewed Columbia as an imperious landlord often incon- 
siderate of the needs of those in the surrounding community. 

In Harlem vs. Columbia University, Bradley relies heavily on archival materials 
and oral interviews to tell a compelling story of what can happen when the objec- 
tives of the powerful conflict with those who are perceived as powerless. In this 
instance, race and power were constant factors and the incidents at Columbia were 
not an anomaly. Similar episodes took place at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Harvard, and other urban universities. Bradley writes from the vantage point of the 
Harlem community and SAS, which has its limitations. I looked for additional 
details about Columbia’s decision-making process in purchasing the park, and some 
discussion of the other options available to the planners. This additional information 
would clarify the characterization of Columbia as acting like “an imperial power,” 
rather than engaged in making sound business decisions for the students and staff. 
Despite these missing details, Harlem vs. Columbia University is essential reading 
for anyone interested in student and community activism, university housing poli- 
cies in urban areas, the Black Power and New Left movements, and U.S. history in 
the 1960s. 


Vincent Willis 
Emory University 


Daniel Widener, Black Arts West: Culture and Struggle in Postwar Los Angeles. 
Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2010. Pp. 368. Cloth $89.95. Paper $16.95. 


There is so much to recommend Daniel Widener’s Black Arts West: Culture and 
Struggle in Postwar Los Angeles it is hard to know where to start. It includes the 
story of Horace Tapscott’s move to Los Angeles where his mother saw as a priority 
finding him a piano teacher over finding the family a suitable apartment, and a 
detailed account of the rise and fall of the Watts Writers Workshop. The book also 
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offers a thorough analysis of postwar African American cultural production in Los 
Angeles. In a 1991 review in American Literary History, David Lionel Smith 
lamented “the paucity of scholarly literature on this body of work,” noting that “we 
do not have a single book, critical or historical, scholarly or journalistic, devoted 
explicitly to the Black Arts Movement.” The situation has been rectified by recent 
scholarship on the Black Arts Movement by William Van Deburg, James Smethurst, 
Melba Joyce Boyd, Julius Thompson, D. H. Melhem, Carole Marsh, and others. 
However, what has been missing from recent scholarship is a specific and necessary 
emphasis on the Black Arts Movement in Los Angeles and the production of local 
culture in relationship to that movement. 

Black Arts West does the critical work of charting the development of the Black 
Arts Movement in Los Angeles and the multi-genre and multidisciplinary approach 
allows for careful attention to the political and social complexities of cultural pro- 
duction. In doing so, Widener offers a challenge to earlier studies that describe artis- 
tic movements through a single genre, or a single axis of production. In addition, 
Widener is interested in “a cross-generic framing of popularly directed cultural pro- 
duction that privileges the voices of artists, as opposed to formal criticism of works 
of art.” Though the book is specifically focused on the development of the Black 
Arts Movement in Los Angeles, Black Arts West is suggestive of the ways 
researchers might reconceptualize the study of artistic and cultural movements, and 
thus it moves towards a broader conception of postwar African American cultural 
production. 

Widener uses a combination of source materials to construct a cohesive picture 
of arts culture in postwar Los Angeles. Resisting the temptation to focus on the 
Hollywood film industry, Black Arts West begins by examining the complex poli- 
tics and social context of cultural representation in the World War II era. Exploring 
the staging and social context for the 1941 Duke Ellington stage musical Jump for 
Joy, Widener argues that “the most prominent iterations of New Negro cultural 
activism in interwar Southern California emerged not from creative personalities 
connected to the rapidly growing entertainment industry, but rather from sojourn- 
ing scholars with ties to the local ranks of the black professional class.” Duke 
Ellington, novelist Chester Himes, theater producer Francis Williams, and others 
constituted the new class of African American artists and intellectuals who created 
the fertile environment out of which the Black Arts Movement would emerge in the 
1960s and 1970s. Drawing on the idea of a black Popular Front, Widener labels this 
emerging creative class a “Black Cultural Front.” From attempts to create inde- 
pendent African American theaters and film companies to attempts to foster more 
positive black images in the Hollywood film industry, Widener details the ways in 
which “southern California’s particular relationship to entertainment, information, 
and propaganda ensured that creative personalities would occupy a strategic space 
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in the broader search for racial equality unleashed in the course of the Second 
World War.” 

Divided into three sections that reflect “patterns of cultural activism,” the book 
covers the rise of a cultural arts scene in Los Angeles between the wars, the rise of 
the Black Arts Movement, especially in relationship to Free Jazz and visual culture; 
and the era ushered in by the 1973 election of Thomas Bradley, Los Angeles’s first 
black mayor, whom Widener labels an “intimate enemy” to black cultural national- 
ists. Widener’s exploration is impressive for the breadth of his historical analysis, 
which begins in the early 1940s and ends in the late 1990s, as well as for the depth 
of its cultural analysis, which moves from the works of visual artists such as Charles 
Burnett and Noah Purifoy to the community organizing work of the cultural nation- 
alists who organized the Watts Tower Art Center, Studio Watts, and the Ebony 
Showcase Theater. 

Black Arts West provides a groundbreaking examination of the culture of Jazz in 
Los Angeles, but does not focus on the best known sons of Los Angeles—Charles 
Mingus, Eric Dolphy, and Ornette Coleman who developed their styles in Los 
Angeles, but relocated to the East Coast. Rather the emphasis is on cultural activism 
at the grassroots level that produced musicians like Horace Tapscott and the decid- 
edly community-oriented musical experiments such as the Underground Musicians 
Association (UGMA) and the Pan Afrikan People’s Arkestra. Widener’s analysis of 
the UGMA is incisive in situating the discussion of Los Angeles’s cultural develop- 
ment in relation to larger national and transnational movements. “The historical 
moment that facilitated the emergence of the UGMA ensured the emergence of peer 
organizations elsewhere in the United States. In Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, and 
elsewhere, community-oriented musicians made attempts at collective organization, 
freeform musical experimentation, and support for radical politics.” Widener argues 
that “the politics of black improvised music after 1950 is a national, even interna- 
tional, story.” At the same time, Tapscott and other artists adhered to the contempo- 
rary emphasis on “the theory and practice of community control.” In South Los 
Angeles, “Tapscott had a vanguard vision based less on the charismatic model of 
Huey Newton and Martin Luther King than on the radical participatory democracy 
of Ella Baker. Thus, while trained instrumentalists made up the bulk of the Arkestra, 
many of the more than two hundred individuals who passed through the Ark were 
poets, young musical apprentices, or simply interested people from the surrounding 
community.” 

Widener meticulously documents the struggles of local artists and community 
organizations in a manner that illuminates national and even international struggles 
around cultural production and thus makes this book an invaluable contribution to 
the scholarship on postwar African American culture. It constitutes an important 
addition to local and regional studies of the Black Arts Movement, and to scholarly 
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analyses of black radicalism and its relationship to African American expressive cul- 
ture, the African American avant-garde, and the social movements and community 
organizations that created one of the most significant periods of African American 
artistic expression. 


Amy Abugo Ongiri 
University of Florida 


Kwasi Konadu, A View from The East: Cultural Nationalism and Education in New 
York City. Second Edition. Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University Press, 2009. Pp. 209. 
Hardcover $29.95. 


Even with the explosion of Black Power movement histories in the last 
decade, few monographs have fully explored the importance of community edu- 
cation and schooling in the quest for black self-determination within cultural or 
revolutionary nationalist circles. Kwasi Konadu’s 4 View from The East: Cultural 
Nationalism and Education in New York City, first published by Africa World 
Press in 2005, rises to this particular challenge in his examination of “The East 
Organization.” The East was a Brooklyn-based community and educational organ- 
ization, founded in 1969 under the leadership of Jitu K. Weusi. The East advocat- 
ed strong cultural nationalist principles, had philosophical and social connections 
to the Congress of African Peoples (CAP) and US Organization, and was rooted 
in the Oceanhill-Brownsville public school battle over “community control.” The 
social and cultural programs created by The East drew upon the cultural values of 
black self-determination and education and harnessed the spirit of Marcus 
Garvey’s Universal Negro Improvement Association and Elijah Muhammad and 
Malcolm X’s Nation of Islam, and other nationalist movements. 

The influence of the US Organization’s “Kawaida philosophy” and the princi- 
ples of the “Nguzo Saba” are obvious in the community and social activities 
developed by The East, and the themes and chapter titles in Konadu’s study 
address these objectives. Six chapter titles in View from The East refer to one of 
principles of the Nguzo Saba—Ujima, Nia, Ujamaa, Kugichagulia, Kuumba, and 
Imani—and the book explores various attempts of The East to implement its prin- 
ciples and make them the philosophical basis for particular social programs. For 
instance, the chapter on “Nia” (purpose), discusses The East’s early alliance with 
the Committee for a United Newark (CFUN), Amiri Baraka’s Congress of 
Afrikan Peoples, and Ronald Karenga’s US Organization (“Us not them”). 
Personal and ideological differences between these groups and The East eventual- 
ly led to an end to the CFUN/CAP/US collective and pushed members of The 
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East toward greater autonomy. Chapter three on “Ujamaa” (cooperative econom- 
ics), documents the development of The East’s Black News as the official commu- 
nication organ, and the opening of the Akia Mkuu Bookstore, the East kitchen 
and catering business, the Uhuru Sasa health foods, and the Mavazi clothing 
cooperatives. 

Konadu correctly sees the ill-fated Oceanhill-Brownsville school experiment 
and the birth of The East as connected to the overall history of black education in 
New York City. Parent and community control of schools, the need for a cultural- 
ly relevant curriculum, and demands for black cultural self-determination can be 
traced to early 19th-century political concerns. Drawing on the work of historian 
Carlton Mabee, Konadu describes the struggles over black control of black educa- 
tion in New York in the late 1960s, involving the United Federation of Teachers, 
the United Parents Association, the Educational Association, the African 
American Teachers Association, and other groups. Konadu identified seven 
areas of conflict: “1) the control of expenditure of local, state, and federal funds; 
2) control over the hiring, firing, training, and reprogramming of all staff; 3) con- 
trol over site selection and the naming of schools; 4) control over design and 
construction of schools; 5) control over the purchasing of books, supplies, equip- 
ment, and food services; 6) control over setting the educational policy, school and 
community curricula, and educational program activities; and 7) control over 
merit pay.” 

At the center of The East’s activities was the Uhuru Sasa Shule or Freedom 
Now School, believed to be the ultimate expression of kugichagulia (self- 
determination). Starting with an evening school for members of the African 
American Student Association, Uhuru Sasa Shule became a full-fledged daycare, 
elementary, and secondary school that enrolled 350 students and employed 45 
full-time and six part-time employees by 1974. The Uhuru Sasa Shule became a 
member of the Council of Independent Black Institutions (CIBD), which Konadu 
describes as an umbrella organization for independent African-centered education- 
al programs. The Uhuru Sasa Shule hosted a number of conferences, guest speak- 
ers, and events for the CIBI. As the Uhuru Sasa Shule reached the height of its 
influence in Brooklyn and received a provisional charter, an internal conflict over 
Jitu Weusi’s authority to convert a CIBI science fair into a national Uhuru Sasa 
educational conference led to Weusi’s resignation. As The East Organization’s 
national influence receded, the Freedom Now School continued to hold the confi- 
dence of black Brooklynites who were a part of “The East family” and the school 
was in operation into the late 1980s. The East’s educational program served as the 
model for other African-centered institutions such as the Imani Day School 
Computer Campus, established in 1999 in New York by a former Uhuru Sasa 
Shule teacher. 
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The East’s most lasting legacy, consistent with the principle of kuumba (cre- 
ativity), is the annual International African Arts Festival, which celebrates its 40th 
anniversary in 2011. Initially an end of the school year ceremony created by mem- 
bers of The East and Uhuru Sasa Shule parents in 1971, the festival became known 
as the “Afrikan Street Carnival” by 1973. The merger of the street carnival with 
the cultural programs of The East led to a three-day long festival featuring live 
entertainment, numerous vendors, and visual arts exhibitions. The rebirth of 
“Afro-centrism” in the late 1980s, and increased support for the annual carnival 
led to the “International African Arts Festival” becoming a non-profit foundation 
hosting a huge program with up to 75,000 in attendance. 

A View of The East adds greatly to our understanding of how a small group of 
cultural nationalists in Brooklyn influenced the educational and cultural lives of 
black Brooklynites, yet Konadu’s account contains several omissions and critical 
weaknesses. For example, Konadu fails to discuss the possibility that the Nation 
of Islam may have influenced the cultural orientation of The East; and the relation- 
ship between The East and the Brooklyn chapter of the Black Panther Party is not 
mentioned. In the Black Panther Party Reconsidered (1998), edited by Charles E. 
Jones, Miriam Monges wrote extensively about the Black Panther—-Black League 
of African American Students of Brooklyn College coalition, and their establish- 
ment of a free breakfast program in Brownsville. This coalition operated a libera- 
tion school; offered karate, cooking, and sewing classes; and conducted food and 
clothing drives at the Ralph Avenue Community Center. If these groups crossed 
paths, Konadu does not tell us. And there is only a fleeting reference to gender 
relations in “The East’s Brotherhood and Sisterhood,” without explaining how 
women and men functioned within well-defined gender roles, or whether sexism, 
male chauvinism, or abuse existed beyond some male members’ advocacy of 
polygamy. We do not know the degree to which the members of The East 
Organization struggled with the issue of oppression of women, as was the case 
with the Panthers and the US Organization during the Black Power era. 

Despite these weaknesses, Kwasi Konadu’s A View from The East is an impor- 
tant book, like Scot Brown’s Fighting for US: Maulana Karenga, the US 
Organiztion, and Black Cultural Nationalism (2003), that rescues cultural nation- 
alism from the lopsided narratives that have appeared recently favoring the Black 
Panthers over cultural nationalist or Black Arts organizations. These studies 
demonstrate that cultural nationalism and revolutionary nationalism led to the pro- 
duction of useful educational and cultural tools for the survival and advancement 
of people of African descent in the United States. 


Richard M. Breaux 
Colorado State University 
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Toyin Falola and Augustine Agwuele, eds., Africans and the Politics of Popular 
Culture. Rochester, NY: University of Rochester Press, 2009. Pp. 333. Cloth $80.00. 


Based on papers originally presented at a conference held at the University of 
Texas, Austin, in 2007, Africans and the Politics of Popular Culture assumes broad 
latitude in approaching the topic. The title implies a wide variety of perspectives or 
theoretical assumptions and methods; and this gives the volume its strength, but also 
leads to some weaknesses. One positive feature is that the collection deals with the 
global arena and the focus is not just on Africa, but also the African Diaspora. This 
allows interesting comparisons between regions with varying relationships to 
Western popular culture. While the editors Toyin and Aguewele in their introduction 
run through various perspectives on “culture” and “popular culture,” they allow the 
contributors to present their own. But the editors’ review of these concepts raises 
questions that go unanswered. To what degree can culture be viewed as an integrat- 
ed whole, or as highly contested and fragmented? Struggles over the normalization 
of cultural practices are political, whether it is traditional or modern elites, coloniz- 
ers, or even researchers imposing these practices. Sociologist A. Benhabib pointed 
out that “the social observer—whether an 18th-century narrator or chronicler; a 
19th-century general, linguist, or educational reformer; or a 20th-century anthropol- 
ogist, secret agent, or development worker—is the one who imposes, together with 
local elites, unity and coherence on cultures as observed entities.” Working defini- 
tions and theoretical assumptions of the contributors would have been helpful; mere- 
ly using the terms “culture” or “popular culture” is not enough. 

The chapters are divided into three broad political concerns: local customs and 
practices, representation, and the development of popular texts. Hetty ter Haar 
leads off with the admonition that scholars get serious about assessing Africa’s cul- 
tural inventions. There is a tendency to level all things African, or to deal with 
human behavior as if it is rooted only in the unconscious, and not a rational cre- 
ation. Social and cultural behaviors warrant evaluation as rational creations. 
Arguing that “surely, within popular culture, too, distinctions should be made as to 
the aesthetic merit of particular songs, novels, music, plays and paintings,” Haar 
suggests that beyond merely describing African or any group’s cultural practices 
lies the question: “So what?” We need additional theoretical work that explains the 
elements that go into the creation of popular culture among Africans and people of 
African descent, and why they have become significant globally. 

Antoinette Tidjani Alou offers a perceptive analysis of the judicial and ritual 
power of the Tunguma stone, representing pre-colonial, but diminishing female 
power in Niger. Though perceived as part of popular culture today, Alou points to 
the stone’s ritual verdicts that are never questioned. “There are no appeals, no 
recourse to other authorities seen as superior,” and political rewards and spiritual 
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power, easily converted into cash, accrue to its adherents. Maneuvers to retain 
power in pre-colonial (and colonial) times also come through Emmanuel Mbah’s 
examination of traditional methods for negotiating land disputes in Cameroon. 
Strategies to seal political alliances included donating “gift brides” to chiefs 
and sacrificing slaves, focusing our attention on the social actors in hierarchical 
systems. 

Augustine Agwuele examines the persistence of language patterns and cultur- 
al attitudes within Yoruba kinship networks and Yoruba sensitivity to hierarchy, 
privilege, rights, and duties. His model of the pervasiveness of “asymmetric inter- 
dependence” includes the tenacity and growth of these client-patron relations, 
which are seen as adaptive to the post-colonial or contemporary political and eco- 
nomic environment. This cultural context demands further analysis to explain how 
the colonial and post-colonial states delegated many social and economic rights and 
responsibilities to ethnic enclaves. Similarly, Arinpe Adejumo explores the use of 
popular forms of drama in health education on HIV/AIDS in Nigeria. The educa- 
tional material deals almost exclusively with the impact of cultural beliefs and 
social and family lifestyles on the spread of HIV/AIDS and the increasing vulner- 
ability of women. These longstanding models focus on an individual’s health and 
behavior and cultural factors, but the perspectives need to be expanded to focus on 
the entrenched illiteracy, poverty, religious misconceptions, and personal despera- 
tion resulting from the global structures that determine access to the messages and 
medicines to combat AIDS. 

Asonzeh Ukah’s analysis of the Redeemed Christian Church of God’s expan- 
sion into Britain shows how individual behavior is affected by social context. The 
new systems of record keeping, transparency, and other administrative procedures 
within African churches are “a reflection of the political economy of public religion 
in the United Kingdom.” Working within the new global city allows an astute use 
of the media, the marketing of popular cultural materials, and branding and 
rebranding of the church’s image. Focusing on market structures, Denice Forbes- 
Erickson discusses cultural resistance to slavery by examining Caribbean carnival 
activities and the performance of the dance of the Blue Devils as an example. 
Today, these performances address controversial issues such as the violence direct- 
ed at homosexuals, using them as a “metaphor against cultural domination in slav- 
ery, colonialism, and neocolonial impositions in the region.” 

Yoruba embeddedness in the global cultural context is at the heart of Debra L. 
Klein’s study of the evolution of Bata performances, focusing on social hierar- 
chies and tensions, cultural content, creativity and the global marketing of 
traditional local practices. Two generations of Bata drummers and dancers cre- 
atively respond to the changing national and international landscape to remain 
relevant. The older generation of traditional experts makes way for the younger 
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generation, which has created the popular Bata Fuji by successfully merging var- 
ious traditional practices. This chapter helps to explain innovations as the Bata 
drumming tradition continues to adapt as performers work in an increasingly 
global environment. 

The representation of the “other” and the formation of one’s cultural identity in 
relation to the “other” have been important functions of drama and film. Celeste A. 
Fisher reviews African Americans’ attempts to develop positive African identities 
in the midst of white supremacist oppression, and concludes that the constructions 
of the “Black self” in plays and films like Lorraine Hansberry’s A Raisin in the Sun, 
based as they are on romanticized or ill-informed notions about Africa, cannot pro- 
duce the cultural transformations needed for personal or collective liberation. Sarah 
Steinbock-Pratt, on the other hand, shows how whites have had the power to cre- 
ate filmic and dramatic images of superior, brave, rational, and knowledgeable 
white supremacists who need to uplift the exotic, uncivilized, and dangerous 
Africans. These representations persist despite the joint efforts of filmmakers from 
several continents to produce counter-narratives. 

The portrayal of American life in soap operas marketed abroad can also result 
in many misconceptions. Maurice M. Amutabi’s study of the reaction of Kenyans 
to U.S.-produced The Bold and the Beautiful exposes a number of underlying polit- 
ical issues, including the choice of material exported by First World nations, the 
global positioning of importing nations, and the characterization and (mis)repre- 
sentation of U.S. feminist ideals/positions in portrayals of American life. The 
responses of viewers without any experiential bases for questioning these represen- 
tations reveal how race intersects with nationality and power to produce cultural 
and visual misperceptions. 

Resistance and protest are examined in the chapters by Denise Forbes- 
Erickson, Celeste Fisher, Debra Klein, Emmanuel Mbah, but are the main focus of 
the last two chapters on the literary works and protest activities of privileged liter- 
ate elites during colonial occupation. While the protest during the colonial period 
by African senior officers against the Nigerian Railway Corporation for discrimi- 
natory practices described by Tukunbo A. Ayoola could be considered narrow and 
focusing primarily on elites, Nicholas M. Creary also shows that many scholars in 
Black Studies and a variety of disciplines across the Diaspora use insights from 
local/mass popular culture and the writings of liberation movement figures to 
inform their perspectives and interpretations. There were no serious analyses in this 
volume of women and popular culture, or gendered cultural productions, but some 
authors hinted at future research projects in these areas. 


Tola Olu Pearce 
University of Missouri, Columbia 
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Patricia A. Edwards, Gwendolyn Thompson McMillon, and Jennifer D. Turner, 
Change Is Gonna Come: Transforming Literacy Education for African American 
Students. New York: Teachers College Press, 2010. Pp. 224. $24.95. 


Change Is Gonna Come is a call to action for the elimination of the academic 
achievement gap and improvements in literacy training for African American stu- 
dents. In the introduction the authors argue that “this book is written in the spirit of 
change” and is for students, teacher education programs, families, and communities 
seeking to empower parents and educators in assisting African American children in 
achieving their full academic potential. The authors attempt to make a connection 
with history, theory, research, and practice, and seek to portray African American lit- 
eracy training from multiple perspectives. 

The authors see the urgency of making a statement, given the high rates of aca- 
demic failure among African American and other minority students. The authors are 
passionate about their concerns and want to do more than simply research the crisis 
that exists for many African American children, and they provide relevant examples 
of how this crisis could be addressed. The authors included personal narratives about 
themselves, their children, other family members, and research subjects to highlight 
certain aspects of their schooling experiences. In the section on family-based solu- 
tions, for example, Jennifer D. Turner writes about her experiences transferring her 
son’s reading skills to the school setting. Her son Isaiah possessed a love of reading, 
yet in his first few days of kindergarten, the teacher reported on her son’s constant 
misbehavior. So Turner and her husband decided to work with her son’s teacher to 
improve his behavior. They trained him to stay on task and move from task to task 
until completed so that he could adjust to what was expected of him in the class- 
room. These personal stories provide concrete examples, offering useful lessons 
about how to improve the engagement of African American children. 

The authors review the educational literature for examples of “best practices” in 
working with African American students, focusing on culturally relevant teaching, 
multicultural education, parental involvement, and literacy practices within families 
in hopes of influencing individuals in their various roles as policymakers, school 
practitioners, and teacher educators to implement successful strategies for improv- 
ing academic outcomes. The last chapter includes examples from learning environ- 
ments where educational changes have been successfully implemented. 

The authors refer to the Sankofa bird and the need to look back at history in 
order to move forward. In a few pages in the first chapter, they attempt to look back 
at African American educational history, but were venturing into unfamiliar territo- 
ry and thus became misdirected. In the discussion of the ideological differences 
between Booker T. Washington and W. E. B. Du Bois, in which Washington is por- 
trayed as a “sell out” for embracing vocational training over liberal arts education, 
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there is also a mention of Marcus Garvey’s desire to use Tuskegee as the proposed 
model for a school in Jamaica. However, the authors do not explain why Garvey was 
drawn to Washington’s work, or why vocational education at Tuskegee may have 
been meeting the contemporary needs of black southerners. The relevance of this 
discussion of Garvey is unclear, given the absence of any mention of Carter G. 
Woodson, Charles S. Johnson, Nannie Helen Burroughs, Horace Mann Bond, 
Benjamin Mays, Mary McLeod Bethune, or the other prominent figures in the his- 
tory of African American education. 

“Citizenship schools” are mentioned without giving the reader a sense of why 
they were so important in the voter registration of black southerners during the Civil 
Rights Movement. While the Supreme Court’s 1954 Brown v. Board of Education is 
mentioned, the long and complicated history of public school desegregation and 
integration and its impact on African American communities, schools, and students 
is not discussed, and this represents a major weakness. Change Is Gonna Come 
draws upon the literature from various academic fields to discuss the issues sur- 
rounding African American literacy. The authors attempt to provide teachers and 
parents guidance to help African American children succeed in school. There is lit- 
tle original research, but the personal vignettes provide vivid examples of the edu- 
cational conditions African American children faced in the recent past. The self-por- 
traits and interviews serve to accompany the lengthy review of the literature. 

Each of the authors is practicing what they preach and is currently working with 
various organizations and programs to improve instruction, administration, and the 
relationships between communities and schools. The book is informative and should 
be of interest to those new to the study African American education, or actively 
engaged in the formal instruction of African American students. 


Dionne Danns 
Indiana University 


Stanley F. Lanzano, True Places: A Lowcountry Preacher, His Church, and His 
People. Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 2009. Pp. 124. Cloth $39.95. 


In his classic novel Moby Dick (1851), writer Herman Melville observes that 
extraordinary places abide that are “not down in any map,” just as “true places never 
are.” Stanley F. Lanzano’s True Places: A Lowcountry Preacher, His Church, and 
His People is the author’s rendering of one such “true place” through photographs, 
prose, and poetry. For over a decade, Lanzano regularly sojourned among a rural 
African American community in the South Carolina Lowcountry, joining in worship 
services, visiting the homes of the people he encountered, and forging enduring 
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friendships. Lanzano explains that the term “lowcountry” is invoked freely in the 
area as a catch-all adjective to describe everything from local cuisine to provincial 
work habits. In Zrue Places the protagonist of Lanzano’s story is Reverend Floyd 
Knowlin, a Lowcountry preacher who embodies a Christian spirit of hope that per- 
meates this particular African American community. As Lanzano follows the itiner- 
ant Rev. Knowlin and his “Bible Crusaders” along the back roads of Williamsburg 
and Georgetown counties, his photographs not only offer glimpses into their homes 
and churches, nestled in lush Lowcountry landscapes, but also capture the grace of 
their dynamic faith and the various facets of their everyday lives. 

Identifying himself as a “pictorial storyteller,” Lanzano documents his experi- 
ences in a collection of vivid photographs that are complemented by assorted writ- 
ings. Nearly one hundred photographs constitute the majority of the book’s contents 
and are composed of a mix of candid and posed shots presented primarily in black 
and white. (The book contains a modest selection of color prints as well, though one 
wonders why more color images were not included to better reflect the vibrant 
wardrobes of the Lowcountry churchgoers.) While Lanzano’s photography focuses 
mostly on church services, backwoods revivals, and Santee River baptisms, True 
Places also includes several photos of the Lowcountry’s quaint homes, verdant land- 
scapes, and industrial workplaces, including one striking photograph of the 
Georgetown Steel Mill taken from the steps of Rev. Knowlin’s Lighthouse of Jesus 
Christ Church. Lanzano’s photographs are thoroughly compelling and together tell 
the story of a community steeped deeply in an expectant faith from which they draw 
much comfort. 

The written segments of True Places are an assortment of expository prose, sto- 
ries about and testimonies by the photographic subjects, hymn lyrics, and numerous 
poems by Langston Hughes. These writings inform how one views the images by 
setting a tone that is generally solemn, yet ultimately hopeful. The personal testi- 
monies and short stories do much to bring the photos to life, while the hymns and 
poetry most often accentuate the controlling refrain of Lanzano’s story: the faithful 
perseverance of this community in spite of adversity. In True Places, Lanzano is not 
much interested in the history of the Lowcountry people he photographs. Some in 
the community identify themselves as “Gullah people” and trace their lineage to the 
enslaved West Africans brought to Georgia and South Carolina; however, Lanzano 
does not relate this genealogy. Instead, True Places chronicles the ways in which 
these African Americans live in the present and express their hope for a better tomor- 
row. 

Lanzano asserts that True Places is a story crafted to “depict the state of grace” 
and “convey the treasures” that he “felt and observed” while immersed in this 
Lowcountry African American community, In many ways it is a narrative of self-dis- 
covery, as Lanzano reveals how the close, reciprocal relationships he fostered with 
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Rev. Knowlin and his flock, many of whom became his dear friends, “changed his 
life.” Although at first Lanzano felt out of place at their revivals as the only white 
participant, in time the warm and generous spirit of the community made him feel 
part of an “extended family.” Having been “smitten” by the “singing, praying, and 
preaching,” Lanzano found himself “swept away by a religious fervor and emotion- 
al intensity I had never imagined.” The community’s testimonies of everyday hard- 
ship resonated with Lanzano in a way that routinely brought him to tears, and the 
photographer eventually came to see parallels between their stories of adversity and 
difficulties in his own life. Lanzano expresses a profound reverence for the ways in 
which this Lowcountry community relied upon their “powerful and real” faith for 
“direction, sustenance, and hope” in the face of life’s trials. 

Ultimately, however, it is not entirely clear what Lanzano believes distinguish- 
es the South Carolina Lowcountry as a “true place.” In the final passage of 7rue 
Places, Lanzano recounts how there were times when he was photographing bap- 
tisms that he felt “transported” to a biblical past in which Rev. Knowlin and his 
Lowcountry worshippers appeared as “apostles and disciples wandering in an 
ancient land,” and the Santee River likewise became “the Jordan, the Euphrates, the 
Nile.” Lanzano makes the case that the imagery evoked by these experiences betrays 
a “timeless and eternal” trait of “true places.” This vision of transference from the 
past seems out of place though, as it belies Lanzano’s attentiveness not only to the 
community’s present-day situation, but also their faith in a better future. At its heart, 
Lanzano’s story is not about the spectacle of a nostalgic past, but rather, the contem- 
porary realities of these modern religious actors. 

Despite the imbalances of his conclusion, Lanzano has produced an engaging, 
heartfelt work that serves as testament to Rev. Knowlin and his people as well as to 
the depth of their faith. The photographs alone are reason enough to commend True 
Places, and Lanzano’s work should be of special interest to scholars who study 
African American religions or the South Carolina Lowcountry. 


James R. Young, Jr. 
Princeton University 





National Council for Black Studies, Inc. 


Promoting Academic Excellence and Social Responsibility 


National Council of Black Studies Statement on the International Year of People of 
African Descent and the Historic Demand for Reparations 


On December 18, 2009, the United Nations General Assembly designated 2011 as the 
“International Year of People of African Descent” (IYPAD). The resolution calls for “the 
permanent memorial to and remembrance of the victims of slavery and the transatlantic 
slave trade” and “strengthening national actions” towards the “full enjoyment of economic, 
cultural, social, civic and political rights, their participation and integration in all political, 
economic, social and cultural aspects of society, and the promotion of a greater knowledge 
of and respect for their diverse heritage and culture...” The National Council of Black 
Studies (NCBS) acknowledges the “International Year of People of African Descent.” 


NCBS recognizes the tradition of our heroic Ancestors and predecessors. Our formerly 
enslaved Ancestors in the South demanded land to till after the Civil War. During 
Reconstruction, “40 acres and a mule” becamea popular slogan among African descendants 
who served in the Union Army. Hundreds of thousands of our Ancestors joined the National 
Ex-Slave Mutual Relief, Bounty, and Pension Association, led by Callie House and Isaiah 
Dickerson in the 1890s. This organization demanded compensation for the survivors of 
enslavement in the United States. The Universal Negro Improvement Association, led by 
the Honorable Marcus Garvey, issued the “Declaration of the Rights of Negro Peoples of the 
World” in 1920s. The NAACP issued an “Appeal to the World” in 1947 charging the U.S. 
with human rights violations and racism. Four year later, the Civil Rights Congress, led by 
Paul Robeson and William Patterson, presented a petition titled “We Charge Genocide: The 
Crime of Government Against the Negro People” to the United Nations. The International 
Committee for Reparations for Descendants of U.S. Slaves and the Association of Ethiopian 
Women, led by Queen Mother Audley Moore, presented two petitions again raising the 
questions of genocide, national self-determination, and reparations to the U.N. in 1957 and 
1959. The influence of Queen Mother Moore’s inspired other formations such as the Lost 
Found Nation of Islam, the Malcolm X Society, and the Provisional Government of the 
Republic of New Afrika (PGRNA) to adopt positions demanding reparations for the 
descendants of enslaved Africans in the United States. The PGRNA, the National Conference 
of Black Lawyers, and the New Afrikan Peoples Organization combined forces to form the 
National Coalition of Black Organized for Reparations in America (NCOBRA) in 1987. 


NCOBRA has organized grassroots campaigns for reparation for over two decades. Africans 
and African descendants globally have lobbied the United Nations World Conference on 
Racism (WCAR) in Durban, South Africa in 2001. WCAR declared the Trans-Atlantic Slave 
Trade a crime against humanity due to the efforts of a worldwide campaign to bring 
recognition and resolution to the historic oppression of our Ancestors and its 
contemporary legacy. 


On the basis of academic excellence and social responsibility, we continue to promote the 
above principles of this special international year, but again raise the question of 
Reparations for Africans and African descendants for enslavement, colonialism, apartheid, 
and institutionalized racism. 2011 is also a decade since The 2001 World Conference 
against Racism (WCAR) in Durban, South Africa. One of the most significant resolutions of 
WCAR was the declaration that the Trans-Atlantic traffic of captive African labor was a 
“Crime against Humanity.” Our interpretation of the 2001 resolution is that the Middle 
Passage was a heinous assault on African humanity. The legacy of this crime include slavery 
in the western hemisphere, institutions of apartheid/segregation designed to keep African 
descendants in an inferior status, institutionalized racism that persists in the oppression 
and marginalization of Africans in the Americas, and the colonialism, dependency, and 
underdevelopment of the African continent. Our Ancestors and generations unborn cry for 
justice for the violations of human rights and the historic genocide committed against 
Africans and people of African descent on the Mother continent and throughout the African 
World. Justice must be achieved through recognition, remembrance, restitution, and 
reparation before true healing and reconciliation can take place. 


We embrace our responsibility as Africana Scholars to actively research the horror of the 
Great cataclysm that our Ancestors experienced during the Middle passage and the systems 
of hierarchy, violence, and exploitation that resulted from it. It is also our task to further 
document and interpret the history and its contemporary ramifications for future 
generations, the world, and ourselves. We must also recognize, remember, and 
acknowledge those who challenged the tragedies of enslavement, apartheid/segregation, 
colonialism and racism and established the foundation for our current fight for self- 
determination, political, cultural, social and economic rights. As scholar-activists, we are 
also charged with community engagement, organizing, and education on our respective 
campuses and communities. 


We call upon our member departments, programs and center, as well as individual 
members, whether faculty, students, or community workers, to: 


1) Engage in study around the concept of Reparations 

2) Participate in research on issues of Reparations 

3) Build on Reparations scholarship 

4) Organize colloquia, symposiums, and forums related to Reparations and the status of 
Africans and African descendants. 

5) Initiate activities and collaborate with Reparations advocates and local committees 
organizing efforts in support of the IYPAD 
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“California on My Mind: 
The Golden State in the 
African American Imagination” 






The Journal of African American History is planning a Special Issue—‘California on My 
Mind: The Golden State in the African American Imagination.” We are seeking studies by his- 
torians, literary scholars, sociologists, and other social researchers engaged in theorizing about 
and documenting various aspects of the African American experience. 






California has meant something utopian and specific in the history of people of African 
descent in the Americas. Indeed, California has been on the minds of A frican-descended peo- 
ple in the United States especially since its entrance into the union in 1850 as a “free state.” 
The association of “California” with “freedom” meant that enslaved and oppressed African 
Americans felt an attachment, even though they never made it there. Another group with 
California on their minds would be those African Americans who actually visited and were 
impressed by the state’s physical beauty, the racial diversity, and western lifestyle, but who 
never lived there, yet longed to stay. The third group would be the African Americans who 
migrated to the “Golden State” and created communities, institutions, and social networks. 
What has California meant to them? 


It has been suggested that in the case of Los Angeles, for A frican-descended peoples the city was 
the stuff of dreams, but the realities were often harsh and disappointing. We have examined the 
process of racialization for African-descended people in Los Angeles, “the nature of the ‘black’ 
in Black Los Angeles.” With the African American experience statewide taken into account, the 
“realities” under examination change, but the declension narrative could predominate and serve 
to explain at the state level the existence of the Golden Gulag. The racialization process occur- 
ring in Los Angeles was also taking place in other parts of California, but we still need to know 
if the declension narrative applies to the communities formed and institutions created. 


In locating California as a site in the African American imaginary a good place to begin would 
be W. E. B. Du Bois’s articles in The Crisis magazine in November 1913. “Here I had my first 
sight on the Pacific and realized how California faces the newest color problem, the problem of 
the relation of the Orient and Occident. The colored people of California do not realize the big- 
ness of this problem and their own logical position.” At the state-level it is imperative to move 
beyond the black-white binary and focus on meanings created as a result of interactions with 
Asians, Mexicans, Native Americans, and other “colored people of California.” Looking 
throughout the state, we would document the individual and collective meanings of the oppres- 
sion of the indigenous population to African Americans who were being oppressed by the same 
forces. Racially restrictive housing covenants aimed at maintaining segregation discriminated 
against Japanese Americans, Chinese Americans, Native Americans, Filipino Americans, and 
other “colored people of California.” In challenging the racial restrictions in housing, employ- 
ment, and education in various parts of the state, lawyers and plaintiffs for various peoples of 
color made common cause with the NAACP. And we would have to look beyond Los Angeles 
to understand the meanings of alliances for workers’ rights and social justice. The alliance 






























between Cesar Chavez’s United Farm Workers union and Bobby Seale, Elaine Brown, and the 
Black Panther Party has been documented in the JAAH. What does this incident tell us about 
the meaning of California in the African American and Chicano experiences? 







For those who never visited, from the early 20th century imaginings about California were framed 
by Hollywood. Here there would be possible challenges to the declension narrative, though for 
many African Americans, Hollywood symbolized the lies being spread in the popular media about 
black people. The images of the beauty of the state inspired tributes, garnered awards, and were 
publicized broadly and African Americans imbibed them as did other sectors of the public. These 
imaginings of California, spurred by filmic images, were often confirmed and enhanced by the 
narratives and images of those who actually visited the state. Langston Hughes’s California was 
in some ways similar to, but in many ways different from, James Baldwin’s. How did we come 
to know California through the works of African American writers and other artists? The musical 
soundtracks, the film images, the architectural renderings, and the religious awakenings should all 
contribute to African American cultural meanings about California. 
















This Special Issue is inspired by Harlem on My Mind, the exhibition of 700 photos and explana- 
tory texts and over 500 film images mounted in New York City in 1969 by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. In 1994 Allon Schoner, the curator for Harlem on My Mind, concluded that the 
exhibition “transformed museums, compelling them to open their galleries to subjects and audi- 
ences they had excluded.” Harlem was the subject in images and narratives by and about 
African Americans. The reverence inspired beauty for artists from all over the world. The exhi- 
bition included the images of people from everywhere visiting or living in Harlem, and narra- 
tives about Harlem from everywhere covering five decades. Harlem as a grand and important 
cultural capital conjured up meanings to people of African descent around the world, as does 
California. “California on My Mind,” the proposed JAAH Special Issue, seeks to offer new 
insights into the meanings of the Golden State in the African American imagination. 










Essays should be no more than 35 typed, double-spaced pages (12 point font), including end- 
notes. The JAAH uses The Chicago Manual of Style, 15th Edition (Chicago, 2003) for cita- 
tions. Guidelines for manuscript submission are available in The Journal of African American 
History; and on the JAAH website: http://www.jaah.org/. 






Submitted essays will be peer reviewed. Your cover letter should include the title of your 
essay, name, postal address, e-mail address, phone number, and fax number. Your essay should 
begin with the title of the essay and should NOT include your name. 









Please send three (3) hard copies of your manuscript to: 


Prof. V. P. Franklin, Editor 
The Journal of African American History 
University of California, Riverside 
Graduate School of Education 
1207 Sproul Hall 
900 University Avenue 
Riverside, CA 92521 
E-mail: vpf1019@aol.com; or jaah@jaah.org 










Submission Deadline: 1 November 2011 




























97th Annual ASALH Convention 
September 26-30, 2012 ¢ Pittsburgh, PA 






Call for Papers 


ASALH 2012 Black History Month Theme: 
Black Women in American History and Culture 







Though African Americans have come a long way from enslavement in the United States and abroad, 
crusaders for justice are still much needed. As part of the ongoing commitment to social Justice, the 
2012 Black History Month theme embodies the shining example of Black women’s community lead- 
ership. Among a multitude of dedicated women, one important illustration of this commitment can 
be claimed by recognizing the 150th Anniversary of Ida B. Wells’s birth (July 16, 1862). As the 
Association for the Study of African American Life and History celebrates the personal fortitude, 
community organizing, creative resistance and political leadership of African American women past 
and present, we especially honor Wells’s legacy of championing for her race as well as her gender, 
which has left an indelible mark on American society The international journalistic activism of her 
anti-lynching campaign spotlighted the complex construction of both Black manhood and Black 
womanhood and challenged all Americans to view themselves in global context. With an eye on this 
legacy, this year’s theme will highlight the work of African American women as vocal agents of 
change within all areas of African American communities, the nation and the diaspora. 















Black History Month topics will explore African American women in varied areas from politics, busi- 
ness, education, and labor to entertainment, the arts, sports, communication and activism. In each 
forum, the lenses of self-concept, self-definition and self-determination remain important to accurate- 
ly interpreting the range of Black women’s diverse experiences. Black women’s treasure trove of for- 
mal and informal narratives, broad-based oral and intellectual history and contemporary contribu- 
tions from all walks of life have only begun to gain due recognition. 









As the nation continues to face challenges of equality and equity, this theme will help identify a new 
wave of notable 21st century women who are vigorously building on 20th century club women’s 
work. Ohio State Senator Nina Turner’s grandmother told her “There are three things you need to be 
successful in this life: a backbone, a wishbone, and a Jawbone. Use your backbone for perseverance, 
your wishbone for goal setting, and your jawbone for speaking out.” ASALH focuses on Black 
women in 2012 to recognize the examples of backbone, wishbone, and jawbone necessary to connect 
an active past with an enduring spirit of both celebration and struggle in the future. 










Deadline for Submission of panel and paper proposals: 
Monday, April 16, 2012 


All proposals must be submitted electronically to ASALH through the All Academic online system 
at http://www.asalh.org/callforpapers.html. For complete panels that are submitted 
by Monday, March 19, day and time preferences will be given on a first come first served 
basis. Please refer to the FAQ page for what constitutes a complete panel at 
http://www.asalh.org/files/FAQs_sheet.doc. 











Proposals should include title of the paper or panel, author(s) and affiliation(s), an abstract of paper 
or panel of 200-250 words, and all contact information. Only panel proposal submitters will receive 
complimentary audio/visual equipment on a first come first served basis. 







For information on how to make electronic submissions, visit http://www.asalh.org/ 


97thconvention.html, and visit the FAQ page at http://www.asalh.org/files/FAQs_sheet.doc for 
important information regarding submissions. 







Academic Program Chair: Stephanie Y. Evans, Clark Atlanta University email: sevans@cau.edu 





Call for Papers 


MANNING MARABLE MEMORIAL CONFERENCE 


26-28 April 2012, New York City 


The Institute for Research in African-American Studies at Columbia University (IRAAS) 
invites single presentation, panel, or workshop proposals for “A New Vision of Black 
Freedom: The Manning Marable Memorial Conference,” an academic and community- 
focused event scheduled for April 26-28, 2012 at the Schomburg Center for Research in 
Black Culture and Columbia University. 


In an era of emerging social protests and revolutions the world over, the conference will 
reflect the late professor’s emphasis on history and social analysis as ways of illuminat- 
ing national and global socio-economic crises and their underlying causes. Dr. Marable’s 
work emphasized the union of scholarly analysis and grassroots activism as a central 
project of progressive social transformation. The conference seeks to bring together 
scholars, students, activists, teachers, artists, social workers, community residents and 
others for a series of democratic conversations about the task of creating a more equi- 
table and just world. It seeks to generate new energy, analysis, ideas and initiatives that 
creatively address and engage the social problems that Dr. Marable’s work addressed, 
especially the ongoing crisis of structural racism in national and global political 
economies. 


Confirmed Speakers: Mumia Abu Jamal (via conference call); Horace Campbell; 
Staceyann Chin, Rosa Clemente, Cathy Cohen, Bill Fletcher Jr., Vijay Prashad, Barbara 
Ransby, Loretta Ross, Peter Wagner, Rhonda Y. Williams 


The Conference Coordinating Committee welcomes panels, workshops, individual pre- 
sentations or other creative sessions that theorize, analyze, critique, contextualize or rein- 
terpret Dr. Marable’s work and major publications; showcase academic, cultural or polit- 
ical work that draws on, confronts, illustrates or intersects the major themes of his work; 
or highlight ongoing social activism around the political themes that Dr. Marable 
embraced while also providing opportunities for envisioning, strategizing and organizing 
new forms of activism. 


Proposals should consist of a session or presentation title; a 500-word abstract defining 
the topic and the format for each individual presentation and/or the panel as a whole; a 
short cv or biography that includes institutional/organizational affiliation and contact 
information (including email); and audio visual requirements. The submission deadline 
is Tuesday, November 1, 2011. Only electronic submissions via word email attachment 
will be accepted. 


Send submissions only to: marableconference@gmail.com 
Inquiries only: askmarableconference@gmail.com 
Conference website: http://iraas.org/node/229 
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UNIVERSITY ® 


CONGRATULATES DR. BETTYE COLLIER-THOMAS 





ON THE BOOK PRIZES, HONORS, AND RECOGNITION FOR 
JESUS, JOBS, AND JUSTICE: AFRICAN AMERICAN WOMEN AND 
RELIGION (Knopf, 2010) 


BY THE JOURNAL OF AFRICAN AMERICAN HISTORY 
AND PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


* Organization of American Historians, 2010 Darlene Clark Hine Book Prize 


* National Women’s Political Caucus, 2010 EMMAS (Exceptional Merit 
Media Award) Book Prize 


¢ Association of Black Women’s Historians, 2010 Letitia Woods Brown 
Memorial Book Prize 


from 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 


Temple University’s Graduate Program in the History Department is strongly 
committed to achieving excellence through diversity and therefore encourages 
applications from traditionally underrepresented groups. For more information, 
please visit www.temple.edu/history 





. oe study? 
—Desmond King, ae Higher Education 


Her work represents detailed ochnal ped at 
its best.” 
—Paul Gordon Lauren, Human Rights Quarterly 


id Society in Twentieth- Century America 


Wil iam Chafe, Gary Gerstle, Linda Gordon, and Julian Zelizer, 
Series Editors 
_ Paper $24.95 978-0-691-15243-1 


Exporting American Dreams 
Thurgood Marshall’s African Journey 


Mary L. Dudziak 
With a new afterword by the author 


“By dint of creative and exhaustive research, Mary 
Dudziak has written an excellent book about a 
facet of Thurgood Marshall’s career that has never 
before received substantial attention. . . . All 
students of this great man’s life owe a major debt to 


DE ae US Professor Dudziak’s labors.” 
THURGOOD ERSTE VBS —Randall Kennedy, author of Sellout: The Politics 


of Racial Betrayal 


Paper $24.95 978-0-691-15244-8 


Mary L. Dudziak 


See our E-Books at 
Pca eT KeceeTeaent 


fe PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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OXFORD 


BriDGEs OF REFORM 
Interracial Civil Rights Activism 
in Twentieth-Century Los Angeles 
SHANA BERNSTEIN 


2011 Hardback $99.00 
Paperback $24.95 


COLOR IN THE CLASSROOM 
How American Schools Taught 
Race, 1900-1954 

ZOE BURKHOLDER 

2011 | Hardback $34.95 


BETWEEN THE LINES 
Literary Transnationalism and 
African American Poetics 
MONIQUE-ADELLE 
CALLAHAN 

(Imagining the Americas) 

2011 | Hardback $74.00 


Workers ACROSS 

THE AMERICAS 

The Transnational Turn in 
Labor History 

Edited by LEON FINK 


2011 | Hardback $74.00 
Paperback $39.95 


Tracic Sout-Lire 

WE.B. Du Bois and the Moral 
Crisis Facing American Democracy 
TERRENCE L. JOHNSON 


(Imagining the Americas) 
2011 | Hardback $65.00 


THE OxForD HANDBOOK OF 
SLAVERY IN THE AMERICAS 
Edited by 

ROBERT L. PAQUETTE and 
MARK M. SMITH 

2010 | Hardback $150.00 


vow Cancer 
Gassitne 


Color Line 





PassING STRANGE 
Shakespeare, Race, and 
Contemporary America 
AYANNA THOMPSON 
2011 | Hardback $55.00 


How Cancer CrosseD 


THE Co.or LINE 
KEITH WAILOO 


2011 | Hardback $27.95 


SPECTERS OF DEMOCRACY 
Blackness and the Aesthetics of 
Politics in the Antebellum U.S. 
IVY G. WILSON 


2011 | Hardback $99.00 
Paperback $29.95 


Out oF Lert Frecp 
Jews and Black Baseball 
REBECCA T. ALPERT 
2011 | Hardback $27.95 


Joun Henry 

Roark Bradford’ Novel and Play 
Introduction & Scholarly 
Materials by 

STEVEN C. TRACY 

2011 | Paperback $27.95 


I Am Your SIsTER 

Collected and Unpublished 
Writings of Audre Lorde 

Edited by RUDOLPH P. BYRD, 
JOHNNETTA BETSCH COLE, 
and BEVERLY GUY-SHEFTALL 


2011 | Paperback $18.95 


DeaTH or Liperty 
African Americans and 
Revolutionary America 
DOUGLAS R. EGERTON 
2011 | Paperback $21.95 


Winner of the Letitia Woods Brown 
Memorial Prize from the Association 
of Black Women Historians 


BCALA Outstanding Contribution to 
Publishing Award from the American 
Library Association 

CreaTING THEIR 

Own IMAGE 

the History of African-American 
Women Artists 

LISA E. FARRINGTON 

2011 | Paperback $39.95 


Divine DisconTENT 

The Religious Imagination of 
WE. B. Du Bois 
JONATHON S. KAHN 

2011 | Paperback $24.95 


Prices are subject to change and apply only in the US. 
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Winner of the William H. Dunning 
Prize of the American Historical 
Association 

MIscEGENATION Law 

AND THE MAKING OF RACE 
IN AMERICA 

PEGGY PASCOE 


2010 | Paperback $24.95 


Makino MarriaGE MODERN 
Women’ Sexuality from the 
Progressive Era to World War II 
CHRISTINA SIMMONS 


(Studies in the History of Sexuality) 
2011 | Paperback $24.95 


Martin Lutuer Kine Jr. 


AND THE IMAGE OF Gop 
RICHARD W. WILLS Sr. 


2011 | Paperback $24.95 
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A NICKEL AND A PRAYER 





< WITH A FOREWORD BY JOYCELYN MOODY 
PANN E : 1) Ba v3N HUNTER _ EDITED BY RHONDDA ROBINSON THOMAS 


Virtually unknown outside of her adopted hometown of Cleveland, Ohio, Jane Edna Hunter was one of the most influential African 
American social activists of the early-to-mid-twentieth century. In her autobiography A Nickel and a Prayer, Hunter presents an 
enlightening two-part narrative that recollects her formative years in the post-Civil War South and her activist years in Cleveland. 
First published in 1940, Hunter’s autobiography recalls the pleasures and pains of childhood on the former plantation where her 
ancestors had toiled, adventures and achievements in schools for African American children, 
tests and trials during her brief marriage, and recognition and respect while completing 
nursing training and law school. Hunter describes how she relied on her faith and fortitude to 
overcome immense obstacles while developing an interracial coalition to support the Phillis 
Wheatley Association. She convinced her friends to support by saving a nickel and saying a 
prayer each week for the success of this housing, employment, and recreation agency for 
African American female migrants that began in a rented home before eventually operating 
out of a nine-story new building. This first annotated edition lauds Hunter as a multifaceted 
social activist who not only engaged in racial uplift work, but impacted African American 
cultural production, increased higher education opportunities for women, and invigorated 
African American philanthropy. 


A Nickel 


Jane Edna Hunter (1882-1971) founded the Phillis Wheatley Association and gained recognition through her and a Prayer 
work at National Association of Colored Women, National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, ee 

Ohio State Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs, and the Republican Party. Rhondda Robinson Thomas is 
Assistant Professor in the Department of English at Clemson University. 
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MESSAGE IN THE MUSIC brings together wide-ranging, critical, and detailed essays that examine Hip 


top as one of the most influential cultural phenomena of the past half-century. Written by historians, social 
scientists, literary critics, and educators, the essays examine the current state of Hip Hop, investigate its 
istorical and philosophical linkages to previous African American social and cultural movements, and explore 
he ways it may be employed as an emancipatory pedagogy for youth in the United States and around the world. 
3y re-engaging ongoing debates in Hip Hop while offering fresh insights from young scholars across a variety of 
jisciplines and perspectives, this collection has much to offer academics, students, teachers, and parents. 


Viessage in the Music is a thorough and comprehensive text on Hip Hop and education. It goes beyond the didactic 

how to” discussion about Hip Hop and education and examines Hip Hop as a complex genre of popular music that ) 
vas captured the attention and imagination of the world. This complexity, illustrated in the chapters that make up this | 
/olume, not only address Hip Hop’s pedagogical utility, but also situates it within a Black historical and cultural context | 


and challenges us to think about race, class, gender within a larger global and diasporic context. Any scholar who is | 
serious about Hip Hop will want to read this book. 3 


- Adrienne Dixon, Ohio State University 





his is a potent, penetrating, progressive, and interdisciplinary collection of essays from a diverse group of established 
ind emerging Black/African Studies scholars. In these pages are some of the most insightful analyses of Hip Hop’s 
elationship to the Civil Rights and Black Power movements, the Blues and R&B music, gender and nationalist politics, 
arrative and mise-en-scene convergence with blaxpolitation films...and glorification of misogyny and lumpen 

ehavior. Message is the state-of-the-art of Hip Hop anthologies. 

- Sundiata Cha-Jua, University of Illinois 
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Counselors. writing @ gmail.com 
(704) 953-6190 (704) 756-5691 
COUNSELORS WRITING GROUP 
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Charlotte, North Carolina 


BEAUTIFUL STORIES 


Here is delightful reading that 
brings to surface what it is like to have 
hope. THE PROVING GROUNDS will 
make you cheer for and shout with those 
| whose lives were irrevocably changed by 
| observation and experiment---learning--- 
in the challenging era of the 1960s in our 
nation’s history. Its setting is one of 
universality---one’s own community, 
resources, teachers, community leaders, 
and people belonging to each other. 
Spotlighting relationships and 
associations, THE PROVING GROUNDS 
is memorable for those who recall 
instruction of their youth, and it is a 
tribute to the dedicated. THE PROVING 
GROUNDS is acknowledgment of 
primary objectives, and the recognition of 
models who sit before us and heroes 
whom we follow and imitate. THE 
PROVING GROUNDS is a reminder to us 
that people given to us strengthen our 
hope in good times--in the bad old days--It 
is the 1960s. 
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“A significant achievement ... 


an important contribution to the history of all Americans”* 


JESUS, JOBS, and JUSTICE 


African American Women and Religion 







Bettye Collier-Thomas 









*“Sweeping in scope; exhaustive in detail, the book gives 
everyone her due . . . It celebrates the black women in the 
religious, social, political and cultural institutions that have 
shaped American life .. . A significant achievement and an 
important contribution to the history of all Americans, strong 
black women and otherwise.” 









—Kim McLarin, The Washington Post 







“A revelation . . . Collier-Thomas details the contributions of black 
women to almost every important aspect of the struggle for racial 
Justice ... Reassuringly authoritative. 

—Richard Thompson Ford, The New York Times 
Book Review 







Published by Alfred A. Knopf 
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Carter G. Woodson 
With a Foreword by V. PB. Pranklin 





Support ASALH!! 
Use Our Version of Woodson’s Classic Work 
for your classes and study groups. 
It is a central text for understanding black social thought. 


Order from asalh.net/BooksforSale.html 


ISBN: 0-9768111-0-3 Price $9.99 
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2225 Georgia Avenue, Suite 331 Washington, DC 20059 
Telephone: (202) 865-0053 
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New Membership Renewal Membership 
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Major Degrees Pursued 
PLEASE CHECK ONE 
INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERSHIP $250.00 Enter name of institution on appropriate line below 














College/University - (Department) 
Non-Profit Organization 
Church/Religious Organization 
Student Organization 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP 


General $65.00 Senior (65+) $45.00 Student [| $35.00 
All memberships include quarterly issues of ASALH publication, The Journal of African American History 
(formerly the Journal of Negro History), voting privileges and discounts at the national conference and other events 
DUAL MEMBERSHIP $100.00 Payment includes $65.00 general membership and spouse will rece 
membership for $35.00. A dual membership couple will receive one copy of all correspondence and publicatio! 
The couple will have one vote. Discount privileges apply to both individuals. 




































































LIFE MEMBERSHIP [_| $1000.00 JR MEMBERSHIP $500.00 
(Ages up to 18 years old) 
(Also payable in $200.00 installments and must be completed in 5 years) Installment # 


Sustaining Life Member Yearly Contribution (Beyond Final Life Membership Payment) 
Heritage Hero (for life Members who are Seniors only) CI $50.00 - $75.00 








Heritage Defender for Life Members [] $76.00 - $100.00 

Heritage Guardian for Life Members LJ $101.00 + 
INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS (Individuals may purchase additional subscriptions at rates below.) 
The Journal of African American History [_] $65.00/Year 
The Black History Bulletin $50.00/Year 
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Officers of Executive Council 


Dr. James Stewart, President 


Pennsylvania State University 


Dr. Janet Sims-Wood, Vice President for Membership 
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Dr. Daryl Michael Scott, Vice President for Programs 


Ms. Zende Clark, Secretary 


Fordham University 
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San Francisco State University 


Dr. Lucenia Dunn 
President, DDL, Inc. 


Dr. Juliet Walker 


University of Texas at Austin 


Ms. Sylvia Y. Cyrus, Executive Director 


Dr. V. P. Franklin, Editor, The Journal of African American History 
(formerly The Journal of Negro History) 


Dr. La Vonne I. Neal and Dr. Alicia L. Moore, Co-Editors, The Black History Bulletin 
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Cover Image: Charlotte Hawkins Brown (left), 





founder of Palmer Memorial Institute in 


Guilford County, NC; and Nannie Helen Burroughs (right), Baptist leader and founder of the 
National Training School for Girls and Women, in Washington, DC. Courtesy of the Bettye 
Collier-Thomas Collection, Cherry Hill, NJ. 
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